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DRIFTING DOWN LOST CREEK. 



High above Lost Creek Valley towers b wil- 
derness of pine. So dense is this growth that it 
masks the mountain whence it springs. Even 
when the Cumberland spurs, to the east, are 
gaunt and bare in the wintry wind, their de- 
ciduous forests denuded, their crags unveiled 
and grimly beetling. Pine Mountain remains a 0'-''^i 
I changeless mystery ; its ciifty heights 



sombre 



areliidden, its chasms antl abysses lurk unseen. 
Wither the skies^alre "blue, or^gfayTtlie^a^Ej^ 
austere line of its summit limits the horizon. 
It stands gainst the west like a baiTier. It 
seemed to Cynthia Ware that nothing which 
went beyond tliis barrier ever came back again. 
One by one the days passed over it, and in 
splendid apotheosis, in purple and crimson and 
gold, they were received into the heaveus, and 
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•J iN Tin: rrssKssKK mountainb, 

lohininil ntt inort^ Sho l)ohoIil love go hence, 
mill uirthy u 1h>|h\ Kvon Loat Creek itself, 
inoiihiliMinf* for milos* U^twoen the ranges, sud- 
\\\s\\\\ nxwVn into tho o:irth« tunnels an unknown 
i^hiuiuol Ivuo^uh f ho mount AUK and is never seen 
•ii^niu Sl^o o(tou ^Atchi\i the floating leaves, 
H »\. \<lo how AU%i lhoi>\ tho bn>ken wing of a 
\u,viS, u\d \\\^i^li^x\\l >i*hi:her the» trifles were 
>sMo,\ hm^ 5 No otir^-AO or.rrvr.t* She came to 
i'*:s \ :N*; ^o*, t iv xfcA* ':*x>f :Srrs» w.^ri'.ess in 
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The giirraents, laid aci-osa a bench aod beatea 
white with a wooden paddle, would flutter hi- 
lariously in the wind. Deep in some willowy 
tangle the water-thrush might sing. Ever and 
anon from the heights above vibrated the clink- 
ing of a hand-hammer and the clanking of a 
sledge. This iterative sound need to pulae like 
a lyric in Cynthia's heart. But her mother, 
one day, took up her testimony against it. 

" I do declar', it sets me plumb catawnmpus 
tei' hev ter listen ter them blacksmiths, up yan- 
der ter thar shop, at thar everlastin' chink- 
chank an' chink-chank, considerin' the tales I 
hearn 'bout 'em, when I war down ter the 
qniltin' at M'ria'a house in the Cove." 

She paused to prod the boiling clothes with 
a long stick. She was a tall woman, fifty years 
of age, perhaps, but seeming much older. So 
gaunt she was, so toothless, haggard, and di- 
sheveled, that but for her lazy step and languid 
interest she might have suggested one of Mac- 
beth's witches, as she hovered about the great 
cauldron. 

" They 'lowed down yander ter M'ria's house 
ez this byar Evander Price hev kem ter be the 
headin'est, no 'count crittur in the kentry 1 
They 'lowed ez he hev been a-foolin' round 
Pete Blenkins's forge, a-workin' fur him ez a 
striker, till he thinks hisselE ez good a black- 
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Binitli ez Pete, an' better. An' all of a suddenty 
this same 'Vander Price riz np an" made a con- 
aarn ter bake bread in, sech ez bed never been 
Been in the mountings afore. Tbey 'lowed down 
ter M'riii'a ez they duiino what he patterned 
arter. The Evil One must hev revealed the 
contrivance ter him. But they say it did cook 
bread in less 'n haffen the time that the reg'lar 
oven takes; leastwise his granny's bread, 'kase 
his mother air a toler'ble Benaibla -woman, an' 
would tech no sech foolish fixin'. But his 
granny 'lowed ez she didn't hev long ter live, 
nohow, an' raought ez well please the chirren 
whilst she war spared. So she reaked a batch 
o' her salt-risin' bread on the consarn, an' she 
do say it riz like all possessed, an' eat toler'ble 
short. An' that banged critter 'Vander war 
so proud o' his contrivance that he showed it 
ter everybody ez kern by the shop. An' when 
two valley men rid by, an' one o' thar heastia 
cast a shoe, 'Vander hed ter take out hia con- 
traption fur them ter gape over, too. An' they 
nps an' says they hed seen the like afore a-many 
ft time; sech ovens war common in the valley 
towns. An' when they fund out ez 'Vander 
bed never hearn on seoh, but jes' got the idee 
out 'n his own fooUahneas, they jes' stared at 
one another. They tole the boy ez ho ( 
take hisself an' his peartness in workin' in i' 
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down yander ter some o' the valley towns, whav 
he 'd find out what other folks hed been doin' 
in met:il, an' git a good hank on his knack fur 
new notioas. But 'Vander, he clung ter the 
mountings. They 'lowed down yander at 
M'ria's quiltin' ez 'Vander fairly tiik ter the 
woods with grief through other folks heviu' 
made sech contraptions ez his'n, afore he war 
born." 

The girl stopped short in her work of pound- 
ing the clothes, and, leaning the paddle on the 
bench, looked up toward the forge with her 
luminoua brown eyes fidl of grave compiission. 
Her ciilico sun-bonnet waa thrust half off her 
head. Its cavernous recesses made a back- 
ground ofThany shitdes of brown tor her auburn ^ 
hiilr, whTcn wtis of a brilliant, rich tint, highly J^ 
esteemed of Tale years in civilization, but in ^ 



the "mountriihs still accounted a capit al defec t. 
TI7eTe~\va3~notIiing as gayly colored in all the 
woods, except perhaps a red-bird, that carried 
his tufted top-knot so bravely through shade 
and sheen that he might have been the trans- 
mi gi^tted_spirit of an ludisin, still roaming in t^' 
the old hunting-gronnft. The beech shadows, y"' 
delicately green, imparted a more etiiereal faii^ , 
neB3 to her fair fsice, and her sombre brown 
homespun dress heightened the effect by con- 
trast. Her mother noted an unwonted flush 
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npon ber cheek, and recommenoed with a deep, 
astute pnrpoae. 

" Tliey 'lowed down yander in the Cove, ter 
M'rU's qiiiltin', ez this hyiir 'Vander Price hev 
kem ter be niiffhty difficult, sence be hev been 
BO gill over ter pride in his oven an' sech. They 
'lowed ez even Pete Blenkins air fairly afeard 
o' him. Pete bisself hev always been bnowed 
ez a powerful evil man, an' what 'twixt drink 
an' deviltry moa' folks hev been keerful ter gin 
him elbow-room. But this hyar 'Vander Price 
hectors round an' jaws back so sharp ez Pete 
hev got ter be trnly mealy-mouthed where 
'Vander be. They 'lowed down yander at 
M'ria's quiltin' ez one diiy Pete an' 'Vander 
hed a piece o' iron a-twixt 'em on the anvil, an' 
Pete would tap, same ez common, with the 
hand-bammer on the hot metal ter show 'Van- 
der whar ter strike with the sledge. An' Pete 
got toler'ble bouncin", an' kep' faultin' 'Van- 
der, — jes' like be use ter qnar'l with his t'other 
striker, till the man would bide with him no 
more. All at wunat 'Vander hefted the sledge, 
an' gin Pete the ch'ice ter take it on his ekull- 
bone, or show more manners. An' Pete showed 
'em," 

Tliei-e was a long pause. Lost Creek sounded 
Bome broken minor chords, as it dashed ugainst 
the rocks on its headlong way. The wild grapes 
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were blooming. Their fragrance, so delicate 
yet so pervasive, suggested some exquisite un- 
seen presence — tlie dryada were surely abroad I 
Tlie beech-trees strotclied down their silver 
branches and green shadows. Through rifta 
in the foliage fihimmered glimpses of a vast 
array of sunny parallel mountains, convei^ing 
and converging, till they seemed to meet far 
away in one long, level line, so ideally blue th;it 
it looked less like earth than heaven. The 
pine-knots flamed and glistered under the great 
wash-kettle. A tree-toad was persistently call- 
ing for rain, in the dry distance. The girl, 
gravely impassive, beat the clothes with the 
heavy paddle. Her mother shortly ceased to 
prod the white heaps in the boiling water, and 
presently took up the thread of her discourse. 

'* An' 'Vander hev got ter be a mighty sud- 
dint man. I hearn tell, when I war down ter 
M'ria's house ter the quiltin', ez how in that 
sorter fight an' scrimmage they hed at the mill, 
las' month, he war powerful ill-conducted. No- 
body hed thought of hevin' much of a fight, — 
thar hed been jes' a few licks passed atwixt 
the men thar; but the fust finger ez war laid 
on this boy, he jes' lit out an' fit like a cat- 
amount. Right an' lef he lay about him with 
his fists, an' he drawed his huntin' knife on 
some of 'em. The men at the mill war in no 
wise pleased with him." 
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"Tears-like ter me ez 'Vander air a peace- 
able boy enough, ef be ain't jaweJ at, an' air 
lef be," drawled Cyntliia. 

Her mother was embai'rasaed for a moment. 
Then, with a look both aly and wise, she made 
an admission, — a qualified ftdmission. " Waal, 
wiramen — el — ef — ef tbey air young an' tol- 
er'ble bard-beaded yit, air likely ter jaw eome, 
ennybow. An' a gal ought n't ter marry a man 
ez bev sot bis heart on bein' lef in peace. He 'b 
apt ter be a mighty sour an' dieapp'inted crit- 
ter." 

This sudden turn to the co nver sation invested 
all that bad been said with new meanin g, and 
revealed a subtle dtpTolniitic Intention. The 
girl seemed deliberately To ?evIewnT7~a8 abe 
paused in her work. Then, with a rising fiusb, 
"I ain't stiidj'in' 'bout marryin' nobody," she 
asserted staidly, " I hev laid off ter live single." 

Mrs, Ware bad overshot the mark, but she 
retorted, gallantly reckless. " Tliat 's what yer 
aunt Malviny uaeter declar' fur gospel sure, 
when she war a gal. An' she liev got ten 
chil'ren, an' hev buried two liuabands, an' ef 
all they say air true she "s tolJin' in the third 
man now. She 's a mighty spry, good-featured 
woman an' a fust-rate iuaniigi.'r. yer aunt Mal- 
viny air, an' both her husbands lef her su'thin', 
— eowa, or wagons, or land. An' they war 



qniet vunt w&^in t Wt waar ;tilxx^ atft^ 9^is^ nt^ter 
tih^T Siir pitti. ]»>w cfoa^ tb^x -^ ^h$^ i no^ Q^i^ 

W lb»T b^^iBi ia ^{or^r tiwi^t^r Yt^^^^^^— ^1sw^t;iitiY 

so iiwbl)e > aiii'li iK^ killitt'' coQftpIii^li f iwr )ji ^ 
tor git Wr ti^ilkta'' Iik<^ a foot ^boati ii^si^rrYit^^ ^ 

She looked at her diiughter with a ^y ^^ 
whieh^ distorted bjr her tvx>thte9» stekuiai ^^v3 ih^. 
wreathing steam from the ketUe^ enhaiKHe^ her 
vitch-like aspect and Tras s(Hmo>a»)y loaleYiw 
lent* She did not notice the »tir of an approach 
through the brambly tanglea of the hei^Ut^ 
abore until it was close at hand i as she turned^ 
she thought only of the mountain cattle* — to 
see the red co\v*s picturesque head and cvuu>* 
pled horns thrust over the sassafras bushes^ or 
to hear the brindle's clanking belK It was ce\s 
taiuly less unexpected to Cynthia when a young 
mountaineer, clad in brown jeans trousers and 
a checked homespun shirt, emergt^d upon the 
rocky slope. Ho still wore hia blaokmnitirs 
leather apron, and his powerful oortlt^d hanv 
mer-arm was bare beneath his tightly rolleil 
sleeve. He was tuU and heavily built ; hl«* Hiin- 
burned face was square, with a utrong lower 



jaw, and liis features were accented by fine lines 
of charcoitl, as if tlie whole were a clever sketch. 
His black eyea held fierce intimations, but there 
was mobility of expression about them that sug- 
gested changing impulses, strong but fleeting, 
He was like his forge tire : though tlie heat 
might be intense for a time, it fluctuated with 
the breath of the bellows. Just now he was 
meekly quailing before the old woman, whom 
he evidently had not thought to find bere. It 
was as apt an illustration as might be, perhaps, 
of the inferiority of strength to finesse. She 
seemed an inconsiderable adversary, as haggard, 
lean, and prematurely aged she swayed on her 
prodding-stick about the huge kettle ; but she 
was as a veritable David to this big young Go- 
liath, though she too flung hardly more than a 
pebble at him. 

" Laws-a-me ! " she cried, in shrill, toothless 
glee ; " ef hyar ain't 'Vander Price I What 
brung ye down hyar along o' we-uns, 'Van- 
der?" she continued, with simulated anxiety. 
" Hev that thar red heifer o' our'n lept over the 
fence agin, an' got inter Pete's corn? Waal, 
sir, ef she ain't the headin'est heifer! " 

" I hain't seen none o' yer heifer, ez I knows 
on," replied the young blacksmith, with gruif, 
drawling deprecation. Then he tried to regain 
his natural manner, " I kem down liyar," he 
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remarked in aa off-haad way, " ter git a drink 
o' water." He glanced furtively at the girl; 
then looked quickly away at the gallant red- 
bird, still gayly parading among the leaves. 

The old woman grinned with delight. " Now, 
ef that ain't a'prisin'," she declared. " Ef we 
hed knowed ez Lost Creek war a-goin' dry over 
yander a-nigh the shop, so ye an' Pete would 
hev ter kem hyar thirstin' fur water, we-uns 
would hev brung su'thin' down hyar ter drink 
out'n. We-uns hain't got no gourd hyar, hev 
we, Cynthy ? " 

"'Thout it air the little gourd with the saft 
snap in it," said Cynthia, confused and blush- 
ing. 

Her mother broke into a high, loud laugh. 
"Ye ain't wantin' ter gin 'Vander the soap- 
gourd ter drink out'n, Cynthy I Leastwise, I 
ain't goin' ter gin it ter Pete. Fur I s'pose ef 
ye hev ter kem a haEEen mile ter git a drink, 
'Vander, ez surely Pete '11 hev ter kem, too. 
Waul, waal, who would hev b'lieved ez Lost 
Creek would go dry nigh the shop, an' yit be 
a-acnttlin' along like that, hyar-abouts ! " and 
she pointed with her bony finger at the swift 
flow of the water. 

Ho was forced to abandon bisclumsypretenBe 
of thirst. " Lost Creek ain't gone dry nowhar, 
ez I knows on," he admitted, mechanically roll- 
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ing the sleeve ot bis hamroer-arm up and down 
as he talked. " It air toler'ble high, — higher 'n 
I ever see it afore. 'T war jea' night afore las' 
ez two men got a kyait sunk in a quicksaud, 
■whilst fordin' the creek. An' one o' thar 
wheels kem off, an' they hed right smart scuf- 
fliii' ter keep thar load from washin' out'n tho 
kjart an' driftin' clean away. Leastwise, that 
was how they telled it ter me. They war val- 
ley men, I 'm a-thinkin'. They 'lowed ter me 
ez they bed ter cut thar beastis out 'n the traces. 
They loaded him up with the goods an' fotched 
him ter the shop," 

Mrs. Ware forebore her ready gibes in her in- 
terest in the countryside gossip. She ceased to 
prod the boiling clothes. She hung motionless 
on the slick. " I s'pose they 'lowed, mebbe, ez 
what sort'n goods they hed,'' she hazarded, see- 
ing ft peddler iu the dim perspective of a pro- 
saic imagination. 

" They lef some along o' we-ans ter keep till 
they kem back agin. They 'lowed ez they 
could travel better ef thar beaatis war eased 
some of his load. They hed some o" all sorts o' 
truck. They 'lowed ez tbey war aimin' ter sot 
up a store over yander ter the Settlemint on 
Milksick Mounting. They lef right smart o' 
truck up yander in the abed ahint the shop; 
'pears like ter me it air a kyart-load iteell 
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I promised ter keer fur it till they kem back 
^in." 

Certainty, ao far as Cyntbia was concerned, 

the sliarpiiyas of wits and the acerbity of tem- 
per aaci'lbed generally to the red-haired gentry 
coald be accounted no slander. The flame-col- 
ored halo about her face, emblazoned npon the 
dusky depths of her old brown bonnet, was nut 
more fervid than an angry glow overspreading 
her delicate cheek, and an intense fiery spack 
suddenly alight in her brown eyes. 

"Pete Blenkins mus' be sodden with drink, 
'm a-thinkin' ! " she cried impatiently. " Like 
z not them men will 'low ez the truck ain't all 
;har, when tSiey kem back. An' then thar '11 
be a tremenjious scrimmage ter the shop, an' 
somebody '11 git hurt, an' mebbe killed." 

" Waal, Cynthy," exclaimed her mother, in 
;antalizing glee, " air you-uns goin' ter ache 
sfhen Pete's head gits bruk? That's power- 
ful 'commodiitin' in ye, comsiderin' ez he hev 
got a wife, an' ohil'ren ez old ez ye be. Waal, 
sorrow fur Pete, ef ye air so minded." 

The angry spark iii Cynthia's eyas died out 
as suddenly as it kindled. She began to beat 
:he wet clothes heavily with the paddle, and her 
manner was that of having withdrawn herself 
tlie conversation. The young blacksmith 
had flushed, too, and he laughed a little, but 
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demurely. Then, as he atUl rolled and nnroUed 
the sleeve of his hammer-arm, his wonted grav- 
ity returned. 

" Pete hain't got nothin' ter do with it, no- 
how," he averred. " Pete hev been away fur two 
weeks an' better: he hev gone ter see his uncle 
Joshua, over yonder on Ca.ney Fork. He 'lowed 
ez apple-jack grows powei*ful fine in them parts." 

" Then who war holpin' at the foi^e ter- 
day?" asked Mrs. Ware, surprised. " I 'lowed 
I hearn the hand-hammer aa sledge too, same 
ez common." 

There was a change among the lines of char- 
coal that seemed to define bis features. He 
looked humbled, ashamed. " I bed my brother 
a-strikiii' fur me," he said at last. 

" Why, 'Vander," exclaimed the old woman 
shrilly, "that thac boy's a plumb idjiti Ye 
oughtn't trust him along o' that sledge I He 'd 
jes' ez lief maul ye on the head with it ez miiul 
the hot iron. Ye know he air ez strong ez 
a ox ; an' the critter's fursaken in his mind." 

"I knows that," Evander admitted. "I 
would n't hev done it, ef I hedn't been a-work- 
in' on a new fixin' ez I hev jes' thought up, an' 
I war jea' obligated ter hev somebody ter strike 
fur me. An' laws-a-inassy, 'Lijah wouldn't 
harm nobody. The critter war ez peart an' 
lively ez a Jnne-hug, — so proud ter be allowed 
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ter work arouDd like folks \ " He stopped short 
ill Budilen amazement: something stood in his 
eyes thitt h»d no habit there ; its presence sCa- 
pefied him. For a moment he could not speak, 
and he stood silently giizing at that long, level 
blue line, tn which the converging mountains 
met, — so delicately azure, so ethereally sug- 
gestive, that it seemed to him like the Promised 
Land that Moses viewed. "The critter air 
mighty aggervatin' mos'ly ter the folks at our 
honse," he continued, " but they hectors him, 
He treats me well.'" 

" An ill word is spoke 'bout him gineralJy 
round the mounting," said the old woman, who 
had &lled aad lighted her pipe, and was now 
trying to crowd down the charge, so to speak, 
without scorching too severely her callous fore- 
finger. " I hev hearn folks 'low ez he hev got 
BO turrible crazy ez he onghter be sent away an' 
shet np in jail. An' it 'pears like ter me ez 
that word air jestice. The critter 's fursaken." 

" Fursaken or no fursaken, he ain 't goin' ter 
be jailed fur nothin', — 'ceptin' that the hand 
o' the Lord air laid too heavy on him, I can't 
lighten its weight. I'm mortial myself. The 
rider says thar 'a some holp in prayer. I hain 't 
seen it yit, though I hev been toler'ble busy 
lately a-workin' in metal, one way an' another. 
What good air it goin' ter do the mounting ter 
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hev 'Lijah jiiiled, sfiddier goin' round the woods 
a-talkiii' ter tlie grasshoppers an' squir'ls, ez 
seem ter actially know the critter, an' bein' ez 
happy HZ they air, 'ceptin' when he gita it inter 
his noodle, like he sometimea do, ez he ain't 
edzactly like other folks be ? " He paused. 
Those strange visitants trembled again upon 
his smoke-blackened lids. "Furaiiken or no,^' 
he cried impulsively, " the man ez tries ter git 
him jailed will 'low ez be air fui-saken his own 
self, afore I gits done with him 1 " 

" 'Vander Price," said the old woman rebuk- 
ingly, " ye talk like ye hain 't got good sense 
yerself." She sat down on a rock embedded 
in the ferns by Lost Creek, and pulled delibei-- 
atelyat herlong cob-pipe. Then she too tnrned 
her faded eyes upon the vast landscape, in which 
she had seen no change, save the changing sea^ 
son and the wnxtng or the waning of the diiy, 
since first her life had opened upon it. That 
level line of pale blue in the poetic distance 
had become faintly roseate. The great bronze- 
green ranges nearer at hand were assuming a 
royal purple. Shadows went skulking down 
the valley. Across the amber zenith an eagle 
was flying homeward. Her mechanical glance 
followed the sweeping, majestic curves, as the 
bird dropped to its nest in the wild fastnesses 
of Pine Mountain, that towered, rugged and 
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severe of outline, against the crimson west. A 
cow-bell jangled in the laiireh 

"Old Siike 's a-comin' home ez partie'Iar 
an' percise ez ef ahe bed ber calf thar yit. I 
hev traded Snke's calf ter my merried daugh- 
ter M'ria, — her ez merried Amoa Bakec, in 
the Cove. The old brindle can't somehow on- 
deratan' the natiir' o' the barguin, an' kema 
up every night moo-iiig, mighty disapp'inted. 
'T war n't mnch shiikes of a calf, nohow, an' I 
stood toler'ble well arter the trade." 

She looked up at the young man with a leer 
of self-gratuhition. He still lingered, but the 
unsophisticated mother in the mountains can bo 
as much an obstacle to anything in the nature 
of love-making, when the youth is not approved, 
as the expert tactician of a drawing-room. He 
had only the poor consolation of helping Cyn- 
thia to carry in the loud of stiff, dry clothes to 
the log cabin, ambushed behind the beech-trees, 
hard by in the gorge. The house had a very 
unconfiding aspect; all its belongings seemed 
hudJled about it for safe-keeping. The bee- 
hives at^Dod almost under the eaves; the ash- 
hopper was visible close in the rear; the rain- 
barrel affiliated with the damp wall ; the chick- 
ens were going to roost in an althea bush beside 
the porch ; the boughs of the cherry and plura 
and crab-apple trees were thickly interlaced 
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abo^e tlie pittli that led from the rickety rail 
fence, and among tlieir roots flag-lilies, lark- 
spur, and deviUin-the-bush mingled in a floral 
mosaic. The old woman went through the 
gate first. But even this inadvertence could 
not profit the loitering young people. "Law, 
Cyntliy," ahe exclaimed, pointing at a loose- 
jointed elderly mountaineer, who wiis seated 
beneath the hop vines on the little porch, while 
a gaunt gray mare, with the plow-gear still 
upon her, cropped the grass close by, " yander 
is yer daddy, ez empty ez a gourd, I '11 be 
bound ! Hurry an' git supper, child. Time 's 
a-waatin', — time '3 a-wastin' I " 

When Evander waa half-way up the steep 
slope, he turned and looked down at the em- 
bowered little house, that itself turned its face 
upward, looking aa it were to the mountain's 
summit. How it nestled there in the gorge 1 
He had seen it often and often before, but 
whenever he thought of it afterward it was as 
it appeared to him now: the darkling valley 
below it, the moantaius behind it, the sunset 
aky still flaring above it, though stars had blos- 
somed out here and there, and the sweet June 
night seemed full of their fragrance. He could 
distinguish for a good while the gate, the rick- 
ety fence, the path beneath the trees. The 
vista ended in the open door, with the broad 
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flare of the fire illainiaing the ptmcheon floor 

and the group of boisterous tow-tieiuled obil- .- 

hair and UgbC fi gure, with ber ro'm rl j^mu htrft -^^ , 

anJber defth and _atiri 

iil a" woo3e D bowL 

of tioine, ftiiij^oJiH Ipng repjpmhaH^ ^ pr- 

Tbe door closed at laat, and he slowly re- 
aumed bis way along the atcep slope. The 
scene that had just vanished seemed yet vividly 
present before him. The gathering gloom 
made less impressioa. He took scant heed of 
external objects, and plodded on mechanically. 
He was very near the forge when his senses 
were roused by some inexplicable inward moni* 
tion. He stood still to listen : only the insects 
droning in the chestnut-oaks, only the wind 
astir in the laurel. The night possessed the 
earth. The mountaius were sunk in an indis- 
tinguishable gloom, save where the horizontal 
line of their summils assei-ted itself against an 
infinitely ciear sky. But for a hunter's horn, 
faintly wound andfiiintly echoed in Lost Creek 
Valley, he might have seemed the only human 
creature in all the vast wilderness. He saw 
through the pine boughs the red moon rising. 
The needles caaght the glister, and shone like 
a golden fringe. They overhung dusky, angular 
shadows that he knew was the little shanty of 
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a blacksmith shop. In its <Iark recesses was a 
dull red point of light, where the forge fire still 
smouldered. Suddenly it was monientarily 
eclipsed. Something had passed before it. 

"'Lijah!" he called out, in vague alarm. 
There waa no answer. The red spark now 
gleamed distinct. 

" Look-a-hyar, boy, what be you-uns a-doin' 
of tbar?" he asked, beset with a strange anxi- 
ety and a growing fear of he knew not what. 

Still no answer. 

It was a terrible weapon he had put into the 
idiot's hand that day, — that heavy sledge of 
his. He grew cold when he remembered poor 
Elijah's pleasure in useful work, in his great 
strength gone to waste, in the ponderous imple- 
ment that he so hghtly wielded. He might 
well have returned to-night, with some -vague, 
distraught idea of handling it again. And what 
v£^ue, distraught idea kept him skulking there 
with it? 

" Foolin' along o' that new straw-cutter ter- 
day will be my ruin, I 'ra afeard," Evander 
muttered ruefully. Then the sudden drops 
broke ont on his brow. "I pray ter mercy," 
he exclaimed fervently, " the boy bain 't been 
a-sp'iiin' o' that thar new straw-cutter ! " 

This fear dominated all others. He strode 
hastily forward. " Come out o' thar, 'Lij&b I " 
he cried roughly. 
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There were movingsbadowa in the great barn- 
like door, — three — four — The moon was 
behind the foi^, and he could not count them. 
They were advancing ahadowa. A hand was 
laid upon his arm. A drawling voice broke lan- 
guidly on the night. "I 'm up an' down sorry 
ter hev ter arrest you-una, 'Vander, bein' ez we 
ail- neighbors an' mos'iy toler'ble friendly; but 
law is law, an' ye air my prisoner," and the 
constable of the district paused in the exercise 
of his functions to gnaw off a chew of tobacco 
with teeth which Beemed to have grown blunt 
in years of that practice ; then he leisurely re- 
dumed : " I war je^' siiyin' ter the sheriff an' 
dep'ty hyar," — indicating the figures in the 
doorway, — " ez we-uns hed better lay low till 
we seen how many o' you-una war out hyar; 
elae I would n't hev kep' ye waitin' so long." 

The young mountaineer's amazement at last 
expressed itaelt in words. " Ye hev surely loa' 
yer senses. Jnbal Tynes I What air ye arreatin' 
of me fur?" 

" F ur reneivin' of atolep gftrida- thn ahfli 

back yand w air f'Ql "f 'am I dunno whether 

ye holped ter rob the cross-roads store or no ; 
but yander 's the goods in the shed o' the shop, 
an' Pete's been away two weeks, an' better ; so 
't war obleeged ter be you-uns ez received 'em," 

Evander, in a tumult of haste, told bis story. 
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The constable langhed lazily, iiritli hia quid be- 
tween hia teeth. " Mebbe eo, — niebbe so ; but 
that's fur the jedge an' jury ter study over. 
Them men never tuk thiir kyart no furder. 
'Twar never stuck in no quicksand in Lost 
Creek. They knowed the sheriff war on thar 
track, an' they stove up thar kyart, an' sent the 
spokes an' shaEts an' eech a-driftin' down Lost 
Creek, think in' 'twould be swallered inter the 
mounting an' never be seen agin. But jes' wbar 
Lost Creek sinks under the mounting the drift 
war cotched. We fund it thar, an' knowed es 
all wei bed ter do war ter trace 'em up Lost 
Creek, An' hyar we be ! The goods hev been 
identified this very hour by the man ez owns 
'em. I hope ye never bolped ter burglarize the 
store, too ; but 't ain't fur me ter say. Ye hev 
ter kem along o' we-uns, whether ye like it or 
no," and he laid a heavy hand on his prisoner's 
shoulder. 

The next moment he was reeling from &pow< 
erful blow planted between the eyes. It even 
felled the stalwart constable, for it was so sud- 
denly dealt. But Jubal Tynes was on his feet 
in an instant, rushing forward with a bull-like 
bellow. Once more he measured his length 
upon the ground, — close to the anvil this time, 
for the position of all the group had changed in 
the fracas. He did not rise again ; the second 
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blow was struck with tlie ponderous sledge. As 
the men hastened to lift liim, they were much 
hindered by the ecstatic capers of the idiot 
brother, who seemed to have been concealed in 
the ehop. The prisoner made no attempt at 
flight, although, in the confusion, he was for- 
gotten for the time by the officers, and had some 
chance of escape. He appeared frightened and 
very meek ; and when he saw that there was 
blood upon the sledge, and they said brains, too, 
he declared that he was sorry he had dune it. 

"/done it!" cried the idiot joyfully. " Jube 
sha'n't fight 'Vander I /done it 1 " and he was 
80 boisterously grotesque and wild that the men 
lost thoir wits while he was about; so they 
turned him roughly out of the forge, and closed 
the dooTs upon him. At last he went away, al- 
though for a time he beat loudly upon the shut- 
ter, and called piteously for Evander. 

It was a great opportunity for old Dr. Patton, 
who lived six miles down the valley, and zeal- 
ously he improved it. He often felt that in this 
healthful country, where he whs born, and where 
bucolic taste and local attai-hment still kept 
him. he was rather a medical theorist than a 
medical practitioner, ao few and slight were the 
demands upon the resources of his science. He 
waa as one who has long pondered the unsug- 
gestive details of the map of a region, and who 
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Budrlenly sees before him its glowing, Tivid 
landscape. 

" A beautiful fracture ! " he protested with 
rapture, — "a beautiful fracture ! " 

Through all the countryside were circulated 
bis cheerful accounts of patients who had sur- 
vived fracture of the skull. Among the simple 
mountaineers his learned talk of the trephine 
gave rise to the startling report that he intended 
to put a linchpin into Jubal Tynes's head. It 
was rumored, too, that the unfortunate man's 
brains had "in an' about leaked haffen out;" 
and many freely prompted Providence by the 
suggestion that "ef Jube war ready ter die it 
war high time he war taken," as, having been 
known as a hasty and choleric man, it was pre- 
dicted that he would " make a most survigrus 
idjit." 

" Cur'ous enough ter me ter find out ez Jube 
ever bed brains," commented Mrs. Ware. 
"'T war well enough ter let some of 'em leak 
out ter prove it. He hev never showed be bed 
brains no other way, ez I knows on. Now," 
she added, " somebody oughter tap 'Vander's 
head, an' mebbe they 'II find him pervided, too. 
Wonders will never cease ! Nobody would hev 
accused Jube o' sech. Folks '11 hev ter respec' 
them brains. 'Vander done him that favior in 
splitting his head open." 
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"'T _warn't 'Vander'a dee dj " Typt-l'iff ^-i- 
clared passionately. She reiterated this phrase 
a hundred tiinesir^y, as she weiit about her 
houseliold' tasks."" " T' waft Tt ' V'a pder 's dee dJ " 
How co uld she prove that it was nnt;, rUpi avknA 
herself as of ten, — and prove that against bis 
own word ? 

For sEeTierself had heard him acknowledge 
the crime. The new day had hardly broken 
when, driving her cow, she came by the bl<ick- 
Buiith's shop, all unconscioos as yet of the trag- 
edy it had housed. A vague prescience of dawn 
was on the landscapij ; dim and spectral, it stood 
but half revealed in the doubtful light. The 
stars were gone ; even the sidereal outline of 
the great Scorpio had crept away. But the 
gibbous moon still swung above the dark and 
melancholy forests of Pine Mountain, and its 
golden chalice spilled a dveauiy glamour all 
adown the lustrous mists in Lost Creek Valley. 
Ever and anon the crags reverberated with the 
shrill clamor of a watch-dog at a cabin in the 
Cove; for there was an unwonted stir upon 
the mountain's brink. The tramp of horses, 
the roll of wiieels, the voices of the officers at 
the forge, busily cunvaBsing thtir preparations 
for departure, sounded along the steeps. The 
sight of the excited group was as phenomenal 
to old Suke as to Cyntliia, and the cow stopped 
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short in her shambling run, and turned aside 
into tho blooming laurel with a muttered low 
and with cionching horns. Early wayfarers 
along the road liad been attracted by the un- 
usual commotion. A rude slide drawn by a 
yoke of oxen stood beneath the great pine that 
overhung the forge, while the driver was breath- 
lessly listening to the story from the deputy 
sheriff. A lad, mounted on a lank gray mare, 
let the sorry brute crop, unrebiiked, the sassa- 
fras leaves by the wayside, while he turned half 
round in his saddle, with a white horror on his 
face, to see the spot pointed out on which Jubal 
Tynes had fallen. The wounded man had been 
removed to the nearest house, but the ground 
Tras still dank with blood, and this heightened 
the dramatic effects of the recital. The sher- 
iff's posse and their boi'ses were picturesquely 
grouped about the open barn-like door, and the 
wiigon laden with the plunder stood hard by. 
It bad been discovered, when they were on the 
point of departure, that one of the animals bad 
cast a shoe, and the prisoner was released that 
he might replace it. 

When Evander kindled the forge fire he felt 
that ifc was for the last time. The heavy sigh- 
ing of the bellows burst forth, as if charged 
■with a conscious grief. As the fire alternately 
flared and faded, it illumined with long, evanes- 
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cent red rays the dusky interior of the shop : the 
horseshoes hangiug upon a rod in tlie wimlow, 
the pluwahnres and bars of iron ranged against 
the wall, the barrel of water in the corner, the 
smoky bood and the anvil, the dark spot on t!iB 
ground, and the face of the blacksmith himself, 
as he worked the bellows with one hand, while 
the other held the tongs with the red-hot horae- 
ehoe in the fire. It was a pale face. Somehow, 
all the old spirit seemed spent. Its wonted 
suggestions of a dogged temper and latent 
fierceness were effaced. It bore marks of pa- 
tient resignation, that might have been wrought 
by a life-time of self-aacrifice, rather than by 
one imperious impulse, as potent as it was irre- 
Tocable. The face appeared in some sort sub- 
limated. 

The bellows ceased to sigh, the anvil began 
to sing, the ringing staccato of the hammer 
punctuated the droning story of the deputy 
sheriff, still rehearsing the sensation of the hour 
to the increasing crowd about the door. The 
girl stood listening, half hidden in the bloom- 
ing laurel. Her senses seemed strangely sharp- 
enyd, despite the amazement, the incredulity, 
that possessed her. She even beard the old 
cow cropping the acanty grass at her feet, and 
saw every casual movement of the big brindled 
head. She wits consdous of the splendid her- 
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aid of a new day flantiting in the east. Against 
this gorgeous presence of crimson and gold, 
brightening and brightening till only the rising 
sun could outdazzle it, she noted the romantic 
outlines of the Cumberland craga and woody 
heights, and marveled how near they appeared. 
She was sensible of the fragrance of the dewy 
azaleas, and she heard the melancholy song of 
the pines, for the wind was astir. She marked 
the grimaces of the idiot, looking like a dim 
and ugly dream in the dark recesses of the 
forgo. His face was filled now with sfrange, 
vild triumph, and now with partisan anger for 
his brother's sake ; for Evander was more than 
once harshly upbraided. 

"An' BO yer tantrums hev bmng ye ter this 
e-end, at last, 'Vander Price I " exclaimed an 
old man indignantly. "I misdoubted ye when 
I bearn how ye fit, that day, yander ter the 
mill ; an' they do say ez even Pete Blenkins air 
plumb afeurd ter jaw at ye, nowadays, on 'count 
o' yer fightin' an' quar'lin' ways. An' now 
ye hev gone an' bodacioualy slaughtered pore 
Jubal Tynes ! From what I hev hearn tell, I 
jedge he air obleeged ter die. Then nothin' 
kin save ye ! " 

The girl burst suddenly forth from the flow- 
ering splendors of the laurel. " 'T war n't 
'Vander's deedl" she cried, perfect faith in 
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every tone. " 'Vaiider, 'Vaiider, who did it? 
Who did it ? " she reiterated imperiously. 

Her cheeks were Hfluine. An eiiger expeiv 
tancy ghttered In her wide brown eye8. Her 
auburn hair flaunted to the breeze as brilliiintly 
as those golden faarbingere of tho ami. Her 
bonnet hsid fallen to the ground, and her iniJk- 
piggin was rolling away. The metallio atno* 
cato of the hammer was silenced. A vibratory 
echo trembled for an instant on the air. The 
group had turned in slow surprise. Tho black- 
smith looked mutely at her. But thw idiot 
was laughing triumphantly, almost sanely, and 
pointing at the sledge to call ber attention to 
its sigullicant staina. The sberifF had laid (b* 
implement carefully aside, that it might bt; pr* 
dnced in court in case Jubal Tynes should puM 
beyond the point of affording, for Dr. I'attori'a 
satisfaction, a gratifying inAtaoci: of tMrrival 
from fracture of the skull, and <lie in a om- 
monplace fashion which is of no ioteresc to tbc 
books or tJie profeaion. 

"'TTsrn't 'Vander's deed! It toutdm% 
be ! " she declared pMsiooately. 

For the fint time be faltctcd. TlwM i 
a pause. He ooaU not speak. 

" / dooe it ! " cn«d tbe idioC. ta itinU 0m. 

Then Evaiwler recused hw VMce. •• "t vu 
nu cz done it,** be mid faotkilf, tmau9f nvajr 
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to the anvil with a gesture of dull despair, 
done it ! " 

^^ Faintjng^ia^jgtLni rnmmf>ii jJpmniTj tfation 

■^lie mountains. _ILj 

group as if the girl hi\d e nd Jen ly 
*^ STie revived under tlie water and cinders dashed 
into her face from the barrel where the steel 
was tempered. But life returned enfeebled 
and vapid. That vivid consciousness and in- 
tensity of emotion had reached a climax of sen- 
sibility, and now she experienced the reaction. 
It was in a sort of lethargy that she watched 
their preparations to depart,'while she sat upon 
a rock at the verge of the clearing. As the 
wagon trundled away down the road, laden 
witb the stolen goods, one of the posse looked 
back at her with some compassion, and observed 
to a companion that she seemed to take it con- 
siderably to heart, and sagely opined that she 
and 'Vander " must hev been a-keepin' com- 
pany tergether some. But then," be argued, 
" she 's a downright good-lookin' gal, ef she do 
be so red-hfaded. An' thur air plenty likely 
boys left in the mountings yit; an' ef thar ain't, 
she can jes' send down the valley a piece fur 
me I " and he laughed, and went away quite 
cheerful, despite his compassion. The horae- 
nieii were in frantic impatience to be off, and 
presently they were speeding in single file along 
the sandy mountain road. 



Cynthia sat there until late in the day, wist- 
fully gazing down the long green -vista where 
they liad disappeiired. She could not believe 
that Evander had really gone. Something, she 
felt sure, would happen to bring them back. 
Once and again she thought she beard the 
beat of hoofs, — of distant hoofs. It was only 
the melancholy wind in the melancholy pines. 

They were laden with snow before she heard 
aught' of him. Beneath them, instead of the 
dusky vistas the summer had explored, were 
long reaches of ghastly white undulations, 
whence the boles rose dark and drear. The 
Cumberland range, bleak and bare, with its 
leafless trees and frowning cliffs, stretched out 
long, parallel spura, one above another, one be- 
yond another, tier upon tier, till they appeared 
to meet in one distant level line somewhat 
grayer than the gray sky, somewhat more des- 
olate of aspect than all the rest of the desolate 
world. When the wind rose. Pine Mountain 
mourned with a mighty voice. Cynthia had 
known that voice wince her birth. But what 
ne\r meaning in its threnody I Sometimes the 
forest was dumb ; the sun glittered frigidly, 
and the pines, every tiny needle encased in ice, 
shone hke a wilderness of gleaming rays. The 
crags were begirt with gigantic icicles ; the air 
was crystalline and cold, and the only sound 
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was the clinking of tlie hand- hammer and the 
clanking of the sledge from the forge on the 
mountain's brink. For therw was a new striker 
there, of whom Pete Blenkins did not stand 
in awe. Hg^felt peculiarly able to cope with 
the world in general" Kiiice^liia~experiehce had 
beenenrrcbed bysi I'tfcunL tri|]"t(3 SpSffS; He 
had been subpcenaed by the prosecution in the 
case of the State of Tennessee versus Evander 
Price, to tell the jury all he knew of the vio- 
lent temper of his quondam striker, which he 
did with much gusto and aelf-iniportance, and 
pocketed his fee with eircumapect dignity, 

" 'Vander looks toler'ble skimpy an' jail- 
bleached, — so Pete Blenkins say," remarked 
Mrs. Ware, as she sat smoking her pipe in the 
chimney corner, while Cynthia stood before the 
warping bars, winding the party-colored yarn 
upon the equidistant pegs of the great frame. 
" Pete 'lowed ter me ez he hed tole you-uns ez 
'Vander say he air powerful sorry be would 
never Tarn ter write, when he went ter the 
Bchool at the Notch. 'Vander say he never 
knowed ez he would have a use for sech. Biit 
law! the critter hed better be studyin' 'bout 
the opportunities he hev wasted fur grace ; fur 
they say now ez Jube Tynes air bound ter die. 
An' he will fur true, ef old Dr. Patton air.the 
man I take hira fur." 



"'T war n't 'Vandur's deed," said Cynthia, 
her practiced hands still busily investing tha 
warping bars witb a homely rainbow of scarlet 
and blue and saffron yarn. It added an embel- 
lishment to the little room, which was already 
bright with the firelight and the sunset stream- 
ing in at the windows, and the festoons oE red 
pepper and popcorn and peltry swinging from 
the rafters. 

" Waal, waal, hev it bo," said her mother, in 
acquiescent dissent, — " hev it so I But 't war 
hia deed receivin' of the stolen goods ; leastwise, 
the jury b'lieved so, Pete say, though, ez they 
would n't hev been so sure, ef it war n't fur 
'Vander'a resistin' arrest an' in an' about haffen 
killin' Jubal Tynes, Pete say ez 'Vander'a 
name fur fightin' an' sech seemed ter hev sot 
the jury powerful agin him." 

" An' tbar war nobody thar ez would gin a 
good word fur him I " cried the girl, dropping 
her hands with a gesture of poignant despair. 

" 'T war n't in reason ez thar could be," said 
Mrs. Ware. " 'Vander's lawyer never sum- 
monsed but a few of the slack-juwed boys from 
the Settlemint ter prove his good character, an' 
Pete said tliey 'peared awk'ard in thar minds 
an' flustrated, an' spoke more agin 'Vander 'n 
fur him. Pete 'lows ez they bed ter be paid 
thar -witness-fee by the State, too, on account of 
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'Vander hevin' no money ter fetch witnesses an' 
sech tei' Spiirty, His dad an' luara air miglity 
ehif tlesa — always war, — an' they hev got thiit 
hulking idjit ter eat 'ein out 'q house an' home. 
They hev been mightily put ter it this winter 
ter live along, 'thout 'Vtmder ter holp 'em, like 
he lister. But they war uo ways anxious 'bout 
hia trial, 'kase Squair Bates tola 'em ez the 
jedge would app'int a lawyer ter defend 'Van- 
der, ez he hed no money ter hire a lawyer fur 
hisself. An' the jedge app'inted a young law- 
yer thar; an' Pete 'lowed ez that young law- 
yer made the trial the same ez a gander-puUin' 
fur the 'torney-gineral. Pete say ez that young 
lawyer's ways tickled the 'torney-gineral hafEen 
ter death. Pete say the 'torney-giueral jes' sot 
out ter devil that young lawyer, an' he done it. 
Pete say the young lawyer hed never hed mors 
'n one or two cases afore, an' he acted so fool- 
ish that the 'torney-gineral kep' all the folks 
laffin' at him. The jury laffed, an' so did the 
jedge, I reckon 'Vander thought 't war mighty 
pore fun, Pete say ez 'Vauder's lawyer furgot 
a heap ez he oughter hev rememhered, an' fairly 
ruined 'Vandev's chances. Arter the trial the 
'tfimey-ginera! 'lowed ter Pete ez the State hed 
hed a mighty shaky case agin 'Vander. But I 
reckon he jes' said that ter make his own smart- 
ness in winnin' it seem more s'prisin'. 'Vander 
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war powerful intmTapted by tliiir Inffin' an' the 
game they mude o' hia lawyer, au' said he did 
n't want no appeal. He 'lowed he hed seen 
enough o' jestice. He 'lowed ez he'd take the 
seven years in the pen'tiary that the jury gin 
him, fur fear at the nex' trial they 'd gin him 
twenty-aeven ; though the 'torney-giiieral flay 
ef Jube diea they will fetch him out agin, an' 
try him fur that. The 'torney-gineral 'lowed 
ter Pete ez 'Vander war a fool not ter move fur 
a new trial an' appeal, an' sech. He 'lowed ez 
'Vander war a derned ignorant man. An' all 
the folks round the conrt-honae gin thar opinion 
ez 'Vander liev got less gumption 'bout 'n the 
law o' the land than euny man they ever see, 
'cept that young lawyer he hed ter defend him. 
Pete air powerful aati'fied with ki8 performin' 
in Sparty. He ups an' 'lows ez they paid him 
a dollar a day fur a witnesa-fee, an' treated him 
mighty perlite, — the jedge an' jury too." 

How Cynthia lived thro ugh that w i''^""*" "^ 
despair was a mystery to h er afterward. f ten, 
ai she aat brooding over the midnight em bera, 
she sought to picture to herself some detail of 
the life that Evander was leading so far away. 
The storm would beat heavily on the roof of 
the log cabin, the mountain wind sob through 
the sighing pines ; ever and anon a wolf might 
howl in the sombre depths of Lost Creek Val- 
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ley. But Evander had become a stranger to 
her imagination. She could not construct even 
a vague status that would answer for the prob- 
lematic mode of life of the " valley folks " who 
dwelt in Nashville, or in the penitentiary hard 
by. She^egan to appreciate that it w as a ' 
L narrow existence within the limits of Lost 
* ■' Creek Valley, and that to its Bimple denTzfina 
. ■> the world beyond was a foreign world, fu ll of 
strange habitudes and alien complications. Thus 
it came to pass that he was no lunger even a 
vision. Because of this subtle bereavement she 
would fall to sobbing drearily beside the dreary, 
dying fire, — only because of this, for she never 
wondered if her image to him had also grown 
remote. How she pitied him, so lonely, bo 
strange, so forlorn, as he must be I Did he 
yearn for the mountains ? Could he see them 
in the spirit ? Surely in his dreams, surely in 
some kindly illusion, he might still behold that 
fair land which touched the sky : the golden 
splendors of the sunshine sifting through the 
pines ; flying shadows of clouds as fleet racing 
above the distant ranges; untrodden woodland 
noolcB beside singing cascades ; or some lonely 
pool, whence the gray deer bounded away 
through the red sumach leaves. 

Sombre though the present was, the future 
seemed darker still, clouded by the long and 
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terrible anspenae conceming the wounded oflS- 

cer's fate and the crime that Evander had ac- 



"He could iCt her done it," she ai^ued fu- 
tilely. " 'T war n't hh deed." 

She grew pale and thin, and her strength 
failed with her failing spirit, and her mother 
querulously commented on the change. 

" An sech a hard winter ez we-una air a-tus- 

fllin' with ; an' that that ewe a-dyin' ez M'ria 

traded f nu my Httle calf, cz war wuth forty sech 

dead crittera ; an' hyar be Cjnthy lookiu' Uke 

she hed fairly pegged out forty year ago, an' 

been raised from the grave, — an' all jes' 'kase 

Vander Price hev got ter be a evil man, an' 

air locked up in the pen'tiary. It beats ray 

time ! He never said nothixi' 'bout marryin', 

nohow, ez I knows on. I never would hev 

I b'lieved yon-uns would hev turned o5 Jeemea 

Blake, ez hev got a good grist-mill o' his own 

aighty desirable widder-womau tur a 

Imother, jes" account of "Vander Price. Ad' 

I 'Vander will never kem back ter Pin© Mount. 

iing no more "n Lost Creek will." 

Cynthia'a color flared np for a moment. 
SXlien she sedately repli<;d, " I hav tole Jeemen 
iBlake, and I hev tola you-uns, ez "I count on 
llivin' ~~ 
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word!" cried the astute old" woman. "Waal, 
waal, waal I " she contiuued, in exclamatory dis- 
approval, as she leaned to the fire and Bcooped 
tip a live coal into the bowl of her pipe, " a gal 
ia a aggervatin' contrivance, enryhow, in the 
■world ! But I jea' up an' tole Jeemes ez ye 
hed got ter lookin' so peaked an' mournful, 
like some critter ez war shot an' creepin' away 
ter die somewhar, an' he hed n't loa' much, 
arter all." She puffed vigorously at her pipe ; 
then, with a change of tone, "An' Jeemes air 
mighty slack-jawed ter his elders, too! He 
tuk ma up ez sharp. He 'lowed ez he hed no 
fault ter find with yer looks. He said ye war 
pritty enough fur him. Then my dander riz, 
an' I spoke up, an' says, 'Mebbe so, Jeemea, 
mebbe so, fur ye air in no wise pritty yerself.' 
An' then he gin me no more of hia jaw, bot 
nrter he hed sot a while longer he said, ' Far'- 
well.' toler'ble perlite, an' put out." 

After a long time the snow slipped gradually 
fi-om the mountain top, and the drifts in the 
deep abysses melted, and heavy rains came on. 
The mists clung, shroud-like, to Pine Mountain. 
The distant ranges seemed to withdraw them- 
• selves into indefinite space, and for weeks Cyn- 
thia was bereft of their familiar presence. Myr- 
iads of streamlets, channeling the gullies and 
swirling among the bowlders, were flowing 
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down the ateeps to join Lost Creek, on its way 
to its myaterioiia sepulchre beneath the moun- 
tains. 

-And at last the spring opened. A vivid 
green tipped the sombre plumes of the pines. 
The dull gray mista etherealized to a silver 
gauze, and glistened above the mellowing Liud- 
ecape. The wild cherry was blooming fiir and 
near. From the summit of the mountain could 
be seen for many a mile the dirt-road in the 
valley, — a tawny streak of color on every hill- 
top, or winding by evei-y fallow field and rocky 
slope. A wild, new hope was audd eiily_aatir 
iD_Cynthia'8 heart ; a new energy fi red her 
b lood. It may have been only the rec uperative 
power of youth asserting itseir. T o her i t was 
as if ahe'teid'^afd t^'voTce of the L ord ; and 
she aroa'e anJToUbwed it. 



Following the voice of the Lord, Cynthia took 
her way along a sandy bridle-path that pene- 
trates the dense forests of Pine Mountain. The 
soft spring wind, flnttering in beneath her aon- 
bonnet, found the first wild-rase blooming on 
her thin cheek. A new light shone likeastead- 
fast star in her deep brown eyes. " I hev took 
a-holt," she said resolutely, " an' I 'II never gin 
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it up. 'T war n't his deed, an' I '11 prove that, 
agin hia own word. I dunno how, — but I '11 
prove it." 

The woods eeemed to open at last, for the 
brink of the ridge was close at band. As the 
trees were marshaled down the steep declivity, 
she could see above their heads the wide and 
splendid roouutain landscape, with the benedic- 
tion of the spring upon it, with the lofty peace 
of the unclouded sky above it, with an impres- 
sive silence pervading it that was akin to a holj 
solemnity. 

There was a rocky, barren slope to the left, 
and among the brambly ledges sheep were feed- 
ing. As the flock caught her attention she ex- 
perienced a certain satisfai;tiou. " They hed 
sheep in the Lord's lifetime," she observed. 
" He gins a word 'bout 'n them more 'n enny 
other critter." 

And she sat down on a rock, among the harm- 
less creatures, and was less lonely and forlorn. 

A little log house surmounted the slope. It 
was quaintly awry, like most of the mountain- 
eers' cabins, and the ridgepole, with its irregu- 
larly projecting clapboards serrating the sky be- 
hind it, described a negligently oblique line. 
Its clay chimney had a leaning tendency, and 
was propped to its duty by a long pole. There 
was a lofty martin-house, whence the birds 
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whirled fitfully. The rail fence inclosing tbe 
dooryavd was only a few steps from the porch. 
There rested the genial afternoon sunshine. It 
revealed the spinning-wheel that stood near the 
wall ; the shelf close to the door, with a pail of 
water and a gourd for the incidentally thirsty ; 
the idle churn, its dasher on another shelf to 
dry ; a rooster strutting familiarly in at the 
open door ; and a newly hatched brood picking 
about among the legs of the splint^bottomed 
chairs, under the guidance of a matronly old 
" Dominicky hen." In one of the chairs sat a 
man, emaciated, pallid, swathed in many gay- 
colored quilts, and piping querulously in a high, 
piercing key to a worn and weary woman, who 
came to the fence and looked down the hill as 
he feebly pointed. 

" Cynthy — Cynthy Ware I " she called out, 
"air that you-uns?" 

Cynthia hesitated, then arose and went for- 
ward a few steps. "It be me," she said, as if 
making an admission. 

" Kem up hyar. Jube 's wantin' ter know 
why ye hain't been hyar ter inquire arter him," 
The woman waited at tbe gate, and opened it 
for her visitor. She looked hardly less worn 
and exhausted than the broken image of a man 
in the chair. " Jube counts up every critter in 
tbe mountings ez kenis ter inquire arter him,' 
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she added, in a lower voice. " 'Peara-like tet ] 
me ez it air about time fur worldly pride ter 
Lev loosed a-hott on him ; but Siitivn kin foster ] 
guile wliar tliar ain't enough life left fur nuthin' 
else, an' pore Jube hev never been sogio over ; 
ter the glory o' tiiia world ez now." 

" He 'pears ter be gittiu' on some," Baid the I 
girl, although she hardly recognized in the J 
puny, pallid apparition among the muffling 1 
quilts the bluff and hale mountaineer she had I 
known. 

" Fust-rate ! " weakly piped out the constable. ] 
" I eat a haffen pone o' bread fur dinner!" I 
Then he turned querulously to his wife : " Jane | 
Elmirj, ain't je goin' ter git me that thar fraish | 
aig ter whip up in whiskey, like the doctor | 
said ? " 

" 'T ain't time yit, Jube," replied the patient 1 
wife. " The doctor 'lowed ez the aig muat be I 
spang fraish ; an' ez old Topknot lays ter the | 
minit every day, I 'm a-waitin' on her." 

The wasted limbs under the quilts squirmed I 
around vivaciously. " An' yander 's the darned I 
critter," he cried, spying old Topknot leisurely I 
pecking about under a lilac bush, " arfeedin' 
around ez complacent an' sati'fied ez ef I war-l 
n't a-aettin' hyar waitin' on her lazy honest I 
Cynthy, I 'm jes' a-honing arter suthin' ter eat J 
all the time, an' that 's what makes me 'low ex \ 
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I'm gittin' well; though Jane Elmiry" — he 
glared fiercely at his meek wife, " hev Bom&- 
how8 los' her knack at cookin', an' sometimea 
I can't eat my vittlea when they air fetched 
tei" me," 

He fell back in his chair, his tangled, over- 
grown hair hardly distinguishable from hia tan- 
gled, overgrown beard. Hia eyea roved reat- 
leaaly about the quiet landscape. A mist was 
gathering over the eastern ranges ; shot with 
the sunlight, it was but a silken and filmy sug- 
geation of vapor, A line of vivid green in the 
valley marked the course of Lost Creek by the 
willows and herbage fringing its banka. A 
gilded bee, with a languorous drone, drifted in 
and out of the little porch, and the shadow of 
the locust above it was beginning to lengthen. 
The tree was in bloom, and Cynthia picked up 
a fallen epray aa she sat down on the step. He 
glanced casually at her ; then, with the ego- 
tism of an invalid, his mind reverted to himself. 

" Why hain't ye been hyar ter inquire arter 
me, Cynthy, — you-uns, or yer djid, or yer mam, 
or Bomebody ? I hain't been lef ter suffer, 
though, 'thout folkses asin' arter me. I tell ye 1 
The miller hev been hyar day arter day. Bar 
ker Teal, what keeps the atore yander ter the 
Settleraint, hev rid over reg'lar. Tom Peters 
kema ez aartain ez the aun. An' the jestice o' 
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the peace" — he winked weakly in triumpli, 
" Squair Bates — hev been liyiir nigh on ter 
wmist a week. The sherifE or one o' the dep'- 
ties hain't been sca'ce round hyar, nuthor. An' 
some other folkses — I name no names — senda 
me all the liquor I kin drink from astill ez they 
say grows in a hollow rock round hyar fiome- 
whar. They aenda me all I kin drink, an' Jane 
Elmiry, too, I don't want but a little, but Jane 
Elmiry air a tremenjioua toper, ye knowl" 
He laughed in a shrill falsetto at his joke, and 
his wife smiled, but faintly, for she realized the 
invalid's pleasant mood was brief, " Ef I hed 
a-knowed how pop'larl be, I 'd hev run fur jeB- 
tice o' the peace stiddier constable. But nex' 
time that'll be a differ; that hain't the laa' elec- 
tion this world will ever see, Cynthy." Then, 



r once more, he remem- 
Why n't ye been hyar 



as his eyes fell upoTi hi 
bered his question. " 
ter inquire arter me ? " 

The girl was confused by his changed aspect, 
his eager, restless talk, his fierce girding at his 
patient wife, and lost what scanty tact she 
might have otherwise claimed. 

" The folkses ez rid by hyar tole us how ye 
be a-gittin' on. An' we-uns 'lowed ez mebbe 
ye would n't want ter see us, bein' ez we war 
always sech friends with 'Vander, an' " — 

The woman stopped her by a hasty gesture 
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and a look oF terror. They did not escape the 
invalid's notice. 

"What tiila ye, Jane Elmiry?" he cried, an- 
grily. " Ve act like ye war deati'acted I " 

A audden fit of coughing impeded his utter- 
ance, and gave bia wife the opportunity for a 
whispered aside. " He ain't spoke 'Vander's 
name sence he war hurt. The doctor said he 
war n't ter talk about hia a^ittin' hurt, an' the 
man ez done it. The doctor 'lowed 'twould 
fever him an' put him out 'ii his head, an' he 
mast jes' tliink 'bout '□ gittin' well all Uie 
time, an' eech." 

Jubal Tynes had recovered his voice and hia 
temper. " I hain't got no grudge agin' 'Van- 
der," he declared, in hia old, blufE way, " nur 
'Vander's friends, nuther. It air jes' that dad- 
burned idjit, 'Lijah, ez I rfespise. Jane El- 
miry, ain't that old Topknot ez I hear a-cack- 
lin' ? Waal, waal, air, dad-burn that thar lazy, 
idle poultry 1 Air she a-stalkin' round the yard 
yit ? Go, Jane Elmiry, an' see whar she be. 
Ef she ain't got sense enough ter git on her 
nest an lay a aig when desirable, she hain't got 
sense enough ter keep out 'n a chicken pie." 

" I mought skeer her off 'n her nest," his 
wife remonstrated. 

But the imperious invalid insisted. She rose 
reluctantly, and as she stepped off the porch 
she cast an imploring glance at Cynthia. 
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The girl was trembling. The niere mentioa 
of the deed to its rictiin had nnnerred her. 
She felt it w:ia perhaps a safe tran^tioa fTDm 
the subject to talk about th>^ idiot brother. " I 
hev hearo folts 'low ez 'Lijah oo^ter bo 
locked ap, but I dnmio,'* she said. 

The man fixed a concentrated gaze npon her. 
" Waal, ain't he?" 

" 'Lijah ain't locked np," she faltered, bewil- 
dered. 

His face fell. Uoaccoiintably enough, his 
pride seemed grieTonsly cut dovn. 

" Waal, 'Lijah ain't 'sponsible. I know," be 
reasoned; " but bein' ez he treated me this way, 
an' me a important ofTcer o' the law, 'pears- 
like 't would ;i-been more respec'fnl ef they bed 
committed bira ter jail ez insane, or sent him 
ter the 'sylum, — far they take some crazies at 
the State's expense." He paused thoughtfully. 
He was mortified, hurt. " But shucks I " he 
exclaimed presently, '* let bim treat baffen the 
county ez he done me, ef be wants ter. I ain't 
a-keerin'." 

Cynthia's head was awhirl. She could hardly 
credit her senses. 

" How war it that 'Lijah treated you-uns ? " 
ehe gasped. 

In his turn he stared, amazed. 

" Cynthy, 'pears-like ya hev los' yer mind I 
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How did Xijah treat me ? Wmil, 'J.ijiih 
wbacked me on the head with bin bi-»tlioi''i 
eledge, an' split my akiill, ati' the fitlka imy 
some o' my braina ooited out. I hev got mora 
of 'em now, tliougb, tbiu ye bitv. Ye look 
plumb bereft, What aila the gal? " 

" Air ye sure — sure vz that war tlie Imppen- 
ing of it? — kaae 'Vander tellH a differ, llti 
'lowed ez 't war him ez bit yo with tbu «lodg«. 
An' nobody Huepicioiied Xijub." 

Jubal Tynea looked very near doath naw. 
Hb pallid face wjia frxmed in long elf-Iooka ; he 
tJiruat bia bead forward, till bui «ma<tiati)d 
throat and neck wtsre diiiUnctly vutibla ; ii'm 
lower jaw dn^pped in iwtoniiiliaitiut. 

■'God A'migbty! " he ejaculatMl, "why iu>y 
Tander tole nech a lie? fiure ! Why, I lean 
'Lijah ! 'Vaoder rierer t<wh«d ibe tAtsAgv. An' 
'Vander never tucb«d nw," 

** Te biBT (urgot, m«bbe," sbe uiged, Ie*'«r- 
bhly. - T war iD the dark." 

** Liitfla at tbe gal argof jio' villi me I " be 
gadai med , angrily. " I seen 'Ujali, I teU y«, 
IB Aefi^to'tiieiosge fr«. Twara'tiDon'ii 
but ex 'Lijab wraqg bis am it 
3 die fin, aa* it k^ mf. I aeoa Uj lane 
a ^ew. as* flie rindge w bu twDdl '!>< jab 
' ia4uBtdiebooa. 'Vasder «ac t* <4W 



Been liiin plain. He bit mu twict. I never 
loa' ray Benees till the second lick. Then I 
drapped. What ails 'Vander, ter tell aech a 
lie? Ef I bed a-difd, stiddier gittin' well so 
powerful peart, they'd hev hung him, sure." 

" Mebbe he tlionght tliey "d hnng 'Lijah 1 " 
she gasped, appalled at the magnitude of the 
sacriBce. 

"'Lijah ain't 'sponsible ter the law," said 
Jubal Tynes, with his magisterial aspect, 
" beio' ez he air a ravin' crazy, ez onghter be 
locked up." 

" I reckon 'Vander never knowed ez that war 
true," she rejoined, reflectively. " The 'lorney- 
gineral tole Pete Blenkins, when 'Vander war 
convicted of receivin' of stolen goods, ez how 
'Vander war toler'ble ignorant, an' knowed 
powerful little 'bout the law o' the land. He 
done it, I reckon, ter pertect the idjit." 

Jubal Tynes made no rejoinder. He had fallen 
back in his chair, so frail, so exhausted by the 
nnwonted excitement, that she was alarmed 
anew, realizing how brief his time might be. 

" Jubal Tynes," she said, leaning forward 
and looking up at him imploringly, "ef I war 
tap tell what ye hev tole me, nobody would be- 
lieve me, 'kaae — 'k;iae 'Vander an' me hev kep' 
company some. Hed n't ye better tell it ter 
the Squair ez how 'Vander never hit ye, but 
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said he did, ter git the blame shet d' the idjit 
'Lijah, ez ain't 'sponsible, nohowa ? Ain't tliar 
no way ter make it safe fur "Vander? They 
'lowed be would n't hev been convicted of re- 
ceivin' of stolen goods 'ceptin' fur the way the 
jury thought he behaved 'bout resistin' arrest 
an' hittin' ye with the sledge." 

The sick man's eyes were aflame. " Ye 'low 
ez I 'm goin' ter die, Cynthy Ware ! " he cried, 
with sudden energy. "I'll gin ye ter onder- 
stand ez I feel ez strong ez a ox ! I won't do 
nuthin' fur 'Vander, Let hira stand or fall by 
the lie he hev tole I I feel ez solid ez Pine 
Mounting ! I won't do nuthin' ez ef I war 
tv-goin' ter die, — like ez ef I war a chicken 
with the pip — au" whar air that ola hen ez 
war nominated ter lay a aig, ter whip up in 
whiskey, an' ain't done it ? " 

A sudden wild cackling broke upon the air. 
The red rooster, standing by the gate, stretched 
up his long neck to listen, and lifted his voice 
in jubilant sympathy. Jubal Tynea looked 
around at Cynthia with a laugh. Then his 
l)row darkened, and his mind reverted to his 
refusal . 

" Ye jes' ouderstand," he reiterated, " ez I 
won't do nuthin' like ez ef I war goin' ter die." 

She got home as best she could, weeping and 
wringing her hands much of the way, feeling 
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baffled and briiised, !;ii{l ngliasfc at the terrible 
perplexities that crDwded about her. 

Jubal Tynes hiid ;v bud night. He was reet- 
lesa and fretful, and stun e times, when he had 
been still for a ^hile, and seemed about to sink 
into slumber, he would stui-t up abruptly, de- 
claiing that he could not "git shet of studying 
'bout 'n 'Vander, au' 'Lijali, an' the sledge," 
and violently wishing that Cynthia Ware had 
died before she ever came interniptii)g him 
about 'Vauder, and 'Lijah, and the sledge. 
Toward morning exhaustion prevailed. He 
sank into a deep, dreamless sleep, from which 
he woke refreshed and interested in the mat- 
ter of breakfast. 

That day a report went the excited rounds of 
the mountain that be had made a sworn state- 
ment before Squire Bates, denying that Evander 
Price had resisted arrest, exonerating him of all 
connection with the injuries supposed to have 
been received at his hands, and inculpating only 
the idiot Elijah. This was supplemented by 
Dr. Patton's affidavit as to his patient's mental 
aonndness and responsibility. 

It roused Cynthia's flawing spirit to an ec- 
stasy of energy. Her strength was as fictitious 
as the strength of delirium, but it sufficed. 
Opposition could not biiffle it. Obstacles but 
multiplied its expedients. She remembered 



that the trained and astute attorney for the 
State had declared to Pete Blenkins, iifter the 
trial, thiit the prosecution had no caae against 
Kvauder Price for receiving stolen goods, and 
must hiive failed but for the prejudice of the 
jury. It was proved to them by his own con- 
feasion that he had resisted arrest and assaulted 
the officer o£ the hiw, and (lircumatantial evi- 
dence had a light task, with this auxiliary, to 
establiah other charges. Now, she tliought, if 

tenced Tijni^giiij_j-J|o jrnvi-i-nr.T- nf thf. Stittfi WfiTS 

cognizant of this stupendous self-sacrifice to 
fraternal affection, could they, would tiiey, still 
take s even yearso f^bia hfe from him ? At leaat , 
they should know of ib, — she had resolved on 
that. She hardly appreci ated the <]ifRcalty "t 
the task before her^Slie was densel y ignorant. 
She lived in~a £rjmitivg. cum m unity- Such a 
paper as a petition for executive clemency had 
never been drawn within its experience She 
could not have discovered that tbi« proceeding 
was practicable, except lor the pr>d« o( oifieflf 1 
and legal lore of Jubal Tyneo. He joy«d in d*] 
playing his learning ; but beyond tht> fact tbatl 
such a paper was possible, and sometimM hi^ 
cessful, and that she had better see the Uwjrcg 
at the Settlement about it, he suggested DOthia| 
of value. And so she tramped a matttr of t 
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the hr^avy, sandy road, tlirongh tha 
dense and lonely woods ; and weHry, but flushed 
with joyous hope, she came upon the surprised 
lawyer at the Settlement. This was a man who 
built the great structure of justice upon a foun- 
dation ot fees. He listened to her, noted the 
poverty of her aspect, and recommended her to 
secure the cooperation of the convict's imme- 
diate relativea. And 30, patiently back again, 
along the dank and darkening mountain road. 
The home of her lover was not an inviting 
abode. When she had tui-ned from the thor- 
oughfare into a vagrant, irresponsible-looking 
path, winding about in the depths of the forest, 
it might have seemed that in a group which 
presently met her eyes, the animals were the 
more emotional, alert, and intelligent element. 
The hounds came huddling over the rickety 
fence, and bounded abrjut her in tumultuous 
recognition. An old sow, with a litter of ahriU 
soprano pigs, started up from a clump of weeds, 
n maternal anxiety and doubt of the intruder's 
.ntentions. The calf peered between the rails 
n mild wonder at this break in the monotony. 
An old man sat motionless on the fence, with 
as sober and business-liku an aspect as if he did 
it for a salary. The porch was occupied by an 
indiscriminate collection of household effects, 
— cooking utenails, garments, broken chairs, 
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— aud an uutidy, diaheveled woman. An old 
crone, visible within the d<xir, wu leiaurely 
preparing the eTening meal. Cj-ntbia's heart 
wanned at tbe nght oi tbe familiar place. Tfa« 
tears started to ber sympatbetic eyea. 
kem ter tell je all iMot 'd 'Vander ! " i 
impalsirely, when fKe vaa vdeoned to a « 
and a view <^ tlie vee^frovn '♦gyafdeaap 

Bnt tbe dkdome of Wr I ' 
waken reaponR*e f 
still dntjfullj ridi^ dhe fa 
declared that tbe lav of tfe bid «M s " 
tetcbj contriraaee,'' aad W^ida't ImA « 
to meddle witb it. •'1 
fambly, ez for ex I haov. as" t 
work the gyardea-ipaC, ct afr I 
the peaa f Dllia* op o 

Mrs. Price bad -no can ttrMra««*fav >/ ) 
on 'Lijah agin *Yande/f vccd. I 4 
the folks would do ter 'Ltjab 4f • 
Bence be bev swore ei be her dooe •< 
fiates. Some tole me ez *Lijafa M 
by bein' a. idjit but I ain't aati'ficid "k 
'Lijiih war aane enough ter be tsfartfc 4 
when he Iiefirn bout 'n it all. atf* iav 1 
shettin' hiaself up in the abeai^nw -^fc«« 
gers kem about." And iod««l C^itfiia ■ 
unpleasant impression tbot tit* aft* «V 
iug out auspiciously at her inv *4BMV ' 
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door, but he precipitately Biammed it when she 
turned her head to make sure. The old crone 
paused in her preparations for supper, that she 
might apply all her faculties to argument. "It 
don't 'pear ter reason how the gov'nor will par- 
don 'Vander fur receivin' of stolen goods jes' 
'kase 't war n't him ez bruk Jube Tynes's head," 
bIib declared. " Vander war jailed fur receivin' 
stu/en goods, — nobody never keered nothin' fur 
Jube Tynes's head! Jhevknowed the Tynea 
fambly time out 'n mind," she continued, rais- 
ing her voice in shrill contempt. "I koowed 
Jubal Tyiies, an' his daddy afore him. An' 
now ter kem talkin' ter me 'bout the gov'nor 
o' Teuneaaee keeriu' fur Jube Tynes's nicked 
head, /don't keer nothin' 'bout Jube Tynes's 
nicked head ; an' let 'em tell the gov'nor that 
fnr me, an' see what he will think then ! " 
, . /"^ Poor Cynthia ! It had neTpr ncciuTed to her 
>/ to account herself gifted beyond her fellowa 
V 'i*' )Mnd her oppor^uiuties." Ili e eimpTf) ftyp n t fl of 
-_ V their primitive lives had never before elicited 
/ C thg^dbtfast. "" rt gave h** B<rsalisf g5lion. fSlin 
*■ y- only eKperienceJ a vague, miserabl e wonder that 
she should have perceptions beyond their range 



of vision, should be susceptible of emotions 
which they could never diare. S he "realized 
that she coiild get "no material "aid liere, and sh e 
went awayatiaBtrwItEout asking for it. 
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Her little all was indeed little. — a few cfaick- 
ecs, some " spoo-tmck,*' a sheep tk&t she bad 
nursed from an orphaned laiab. » "eag " «< ap 
ple-Tin«^r, and a bog of dried fnnt, — bat it 
bad tta value to tbe mosotaio Iswjer ; and wbes 
be realized that this was indeed *'all'' be dnw 
tbe petition in ooondenUioa tbcscol, aad ap- 
pended the affidaTiu of Jobal Tjvea aod Or. 
Patton. 

" She ain't goc a red beadoo berbraollMi*,*' 
be said to himself, is adaJntitMi of kr jwtata 
nenin insiaCing that, aa a part of biaacrnaei^ 
be sboold fnmiib h«r witk a Sit q< ife jaiy 
tbat eonneted Efaader Priee. 

** For every nam tit *ca bev p^ tsr aaC Ua 
name ler tbat Aar peCiciMi.*' thm mfwmL 

He even oSeced, wImb kia ^a^a^ amA imttm^ 
est were arooaed, tn laka tb« pays witk ban l» 
Sparta when be B«xt altfo d ri i 
There, he promued, be ««ald i 
fluenti&l signatnrea from the OMi^aa dl Ihm 
bar and other prtMninent ctttzeea. 

When she was fairly goo* be U^git fea em. 
ergy and interest. He ke|it tbe fUffm A"«^ 
mouths. He did not ones cAr itftv • mgns^^ 
ture. And when she dcTniadid iba ncvro. ut 
was mislaid, lost. 

Oratory ia a legal raqtOKta ia ftgi^ (jttf.^r^_ 
He might have taken aofDe faa faim frnot b^^- 
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oncoDHctoiis elcwjaence, inspired by love and 
grief and despair, her scathing arraignment of 
his selfish neglect, her upbraidings and alternate 
appeala. It overwhelmed him, in some sort, 
and yet he was roused into activity unusaal 
enough to revive the lost document. She went 
away with it, leaving litm iu rueful meditation. 
** She hain't got a red head on her for nothin'," 
he said, remembering her pungent rhetoric. 

Bnt as he glanced out of the door, and saw 
her trudging down the road, all her grace and 
pliant swaying languor lost in convolaive, awk- 
ward haste and a feeble, jerky gait, he laughed. 

For poor Cynthia had become in some sort a 
grotesque figure. Only Time can pose a crusa- 
der to picturesque advantage. The man or 
woman with a great and noble purpose carries 
about with it a pitiful little personality that 
reflects none of its lustre. Cynthia's devotion, 
her coarage, her endurance in righting this 
wrong, were not so readily apparent when, in 
the valley, she went tr.tmping from one juror's 
house to another's as were her travel-stained gar- 
ments, her wild, eager eye, her incoherent, anx- 
ious sp'^ech, her bare, swollen feet, — for some- 
times she was fain to carry her coarse shoes in 
her hands for relief in tlie long journeyings. 
Her father had refused to aid " sech a fool yer- 
raiid," and locked up his mare in the batn. 



r 
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Without a quidm, he had beheld Cynthia Bet 
out resolutely on foot, " She 'il be back afore 
the cowa kem home," he Siiid, with a laughing 
nod at his wife. But they came lowing home 
and clanking their mellow bells in many and 
many a red sunset before they again found Cyn- 
thia waiting for them on the banks of Lost 
Creek, 

The descent to a lower level was a painful 
experience to the little mountaineer. She waa 
" aifflicated " by the denser atmosphere of ths 
" valley country," and exhausted by the heat :■ 
but when she could think only of )ier mission 
she waa hopeful, elated, and joyously kept on 
her thorny way. Sometimes, however, the dogs 
barked at her, and the children hooted afie» 
her, and the men and women she met looked 
askance upon her, and made her humbly con- 
scious of her disheveled, dusty attire, her awk- 
ward, hobbling gait, her lean, hungry, worn 
aspect. Occasionally they asked for her story, 
and listened incredulously and with sarcastic 
(comments. Once, as she started again down 
the road, she heard her late interlocutor call out 
to some one at the back f>f the house, " Becky, 
take them clothes in o3 'n the line, an' take 
'em in quick!" 

And though her physical sufferings were 
great, she had some tears to shed for sorrow's 
sake. 
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Always she got a night's lodging at the house 
of one or another of the twelve jurymen, whose 
names were gradually a£Bxed to the petition- 
But they too had questions that were hard to 
answer. " Are you kin of hia?" they would 
ask, impressed by her hardships and her self- 
. immolation. And when she would answer, 
"No," she would fancy thnt the shelter they 
gave her was not in confidence, but for mere 
humanity. And she shrank sensitiTely from 
these supposititious suspicious. They were poor 
men, mostly, but one of them stopped his plow- 
ing to lend her bis horse to the next bouse, and 
another gave her a lift of ten miles in his wagon, 
as it was on his way. He it was who told her, 
in rehearsing the country-side gossip, that the 
governor was canvassing the State for reelec- 
tion, and had made an appointment to speak at 
Sparta the following day. 

A new idea flashed into her mind. Her sud- 
den resolution fairly frighteutd her. She cow- 
ered before it, as they drove along between the 
£elds of yellowing corn, ail in the gairisb sun- 
shine, spreading so broadly over the broad plain. 
That night she lay awake thinking of it, while 
the cold drops started upon her brow. Before 
daybreak she was up and trudging along the 
road to Sparta. It was still early when she 
entered the little town of the mountain bench, 
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set ID the flickeriiig mists iind cbill, matutinal 
sunshine, and encompussed on everj hand by the 
mighty ranges. A flag floated from tlie roof of 
the court-house, and there was an unusual stir 
in the streets. Excited groups were talking at 
every comei-, and among a knot of men, stand- 
ing near, one riveted her attention. He had 
been spoken of in her hearing as the governor 
of the State. Bold with the realization oE the 
opportunity, she pushed through the staring 
crowd and thrust the much-thumbed petition 
into his hand. He cast a surprised glance upon 
her, then looked at the paper. " All right ; I '11 
examine it," he said hastily, and folding it he 
turned away. In his political career he had 
studied many faces ; unconsciously an adept, he 
may have deciphered those subtle hieroglyphics 
of character, and despita her ignorance, her 
poverty, and ihe low, criminal atmosphere of 
her mission, read in her eyes the dignity of 
her endeavor, the nobility of her nature, and 
the prosaic martyi-dom of her toilsome experi- 
ence. He turned suddenly back to reassure 
her. " Rely on it," he said heartily, " 1 '11 do 
what I Ein." 

Her pilgrimage was accomplished; there was 
nothing more but to turn her face to the moun- 
tains. Jt seemed to her at times as if she slmuld 
never reach them. They were weary hours 
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before alie came ii]>oii Lost Creek, loitering 
down tlie sunlit valley to vanish in the grew- 
Bome caverns beneath the range. The eu- 
mach leaves were crimsoning jilong its banks. 
The scarlet-oak emblazoned the mountain aide. 
Above the encompasaing lieighta the sky waa 
blue, and the mountain atr tasted like wine. 
Never a crag or chasm so sombre but flaunted 
some swaying vine or long tendriled mosa, gilded 
and gleaming yellow. Buckeyes were falling, 
and the ashy '* Indian pipes " silvered the roots 
of the trees. In every marshy spot glowed 
the scarlet cardinal-flower, and the goldenrod 
had sceptred the season. Now and again the 
forest quiet was broken by the patter of acornB 
from the cheatnut-oakB, and the mountain swine 
were abroad for the plenteous mast. Overhead 
she heard tlie faint, weird cry of wild geese 
winging southward. The whole aspect of the 
scene was changed, save only Pine Mountain. 
There it stood, solemn, majestic, mysterious, 
masked by its impenetrable growth, and hung 
about with duskier shadows wherever a ravine 
indented the slope. The spirit within it was 
clianting softly, softly. For the moment she 
felt the sujireme exaltation of the mountains. It 
lifted her lieart. And when a sudden fluctuating 
red glare shot out over the murky shades, and 
the dull sighing of the bellows reached her ear 
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from the forge on the mountain's brink, and the 
air was presently vibrating with the clinking of 
the hand-hammf r and tiie clanking of the sledge, 
and the craga clamored with tlie old familiar 
echoes, she realiKL'd that she bad done all abe_h^ 
sought to do";~ thaTsHe had gune 'Krth helpless 
butTor"li"er~Qwn brave apjrit ; that she had_re- 
turnedhelpfiir, and h.f>t!?f!i!tilJi4 lhat_]ifire_aca8 
her home, and she lovfd it. .-)'/'■"'- *,^_ '.J",*' .iCT '' 

'iTJis enabledTier to better eodure'the anger^^.* 
and reproaches of her relatives and the cnri- 
osity and covert suspicion of the whole country- 
side. 

Evander'a people regarded the situation with 
grave misgivings. "I hope ter the mercy-seat," 
quavered old man Price, "ez Cynthy Wure 
hain't gone an' actially sot the gov'nnr o' Ten- 
nessee more'n ever agin that pore critter; but 
r misdoubts," — he shook his head piteously, as 
he perched on the fence, — "I misdoubts," 

" An' the insurance o' that thar gal ! " oried 
Mrs. Price. " She never had no call ter med- 
dle with 'Vander." 

Cynthia's motlier entertained this view, also, 
but for a different reason. " 'T war no consarn 
o' Cynthj's, nohow," she said, advising with 
her daughter Maria. "Cynthy air neither kith 
nor kin o" 'Vander, who air safer an" likelier in 
the pen'tiary 'n ennywhar else, "kase it leaves 
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her no cb'ice but Jeemes Blake, ez she bed bet- 
ter titke whilst he sir in the mind fur it an' 
whilst she kin git him." 

Jubal Tjnea mshed he could have foreseen 
that she would meet the governor, for he could 
have told her exactly what to say ; and this, be 
was confident, would have secured the pardon. 

And it was clearly the opinion of the " moun- 
ting," expressed in the choice coteries aesem- 
bled at the mill, the blacksmith's shop, the Set- 
tlement, and the still-house, that a " young gal 
like Cj^ntbj " had transc ended all the boundfi of 
propriety in this " wild junk eting after gov- 
'nors an' sech through all th e Talley coautry, 
whar she wam'tknOwed^rbm a gate- poat, nor 
her Sal rilither:^^ 

"TEere'were, however, doubters, who dispar- 
aged the whole account of the journey as a fa- 
ble, and circulated a whisper that the petition 
had never been presented. 

This increased to open incredulity as time 
wore on, to ridicule, to taunts, for no word 
came of the petition for pardon and no word 
of the prisoner. 

The bleak winter wore away ; spring budded 
and bloomed into summer ; summer was ripen- 
ing into autumn, nud every day, as the com 
yellowed and thickly swathed ears hung far 
from the stalk, and the drone of the locust was 
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loud in the grass, and tbe deep, slumberoua 
glow of the sunshine suEEused every open spot, 
Cynthia, with the return of the season, was 
vividly reminded of her weary ploddings, with 
bleeding feet and aching bead, between such 
fields along the lengthening valley roads. And 
the physical anguish she remembered seemed 
light — seemed naught — to the anguish of sus- 
pense which racked her now. Sometimes she 
felt impelled to a new endeavor. Then her 
strong common sense checked the useless im- 
pulse. She had done all that could be done. 
She had planted the seed. She had worked 
and watched, and beheld it spring up and put 
forth and grow Into fair proportions ; only time 
might bring its full fruition. 

The autumn was waning ; cold rains set in, 
and veined the rocky chasms with alien tor- 
rents; the birds had all flown, when suddenly 
the Indian summer, with its golden haze and 
its great red sun, its purple distances and its 
languorous joy, its balsamic perfumes and its 
vagrant day-dreams, slipped down upon the 
gorgeous crimson woods, and filled them with 
its glamour and its poetry. 

One of these days — a perfect day — a great 
sensation pervaded Pine Mountain. Word 
went the rounds that a certain notorious horse 
thief, who had served out his term in the peni- 
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tentiaiy, had stoppeil at the blacksmith shop 
on his way home, glad enough of the prosp«ct 
of being there once more ; " an' ez pious in 
speech ez the rider, mighty nigh," said the 
dwellers about Pine Mountain, unfamiliar with 
hia aspect as a penitent and discounting his re- 
pentance. It was a long story he had to tell 
about himself, and he eujojed posing as the cen- 
tral figure in the curious crowd that had gath- 
ered about him. He seemed for the time less 
like a criminal than a great traveler, so strange 
, » and full of interest to the simple mountaineers 

f* were his experiences and the places be h ad 
seea. He stood leaning against the anvil, as he 
talked, looking out through the barn-like door 
'^ upon the amplitude of the great landscape be- 

Lfore him ; its mountains so dimly, delicately 
blue in the distance, so deeply red and brown 
and yellow nearer at hand, and still closer 
shaded off by the dark plumy boughs of the 
pines on either side of the ravine above whi^ 
the forge was perched. Deep in the valley, be- 
tween them all, Lost Creek hied along, veining 
the purple haze with tines of palpitating silver. 
Itwas only when the materiid for personal nar- 
ration was quite exhausted that he entered, 
though with less zest, on other themes. 
"Waal, — -now, 'Vander Price," he drawled, 
shifting his great cowhide boots one above 
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another. "I war 'stoniabed wheo I hearn ez 
'Vaiider war in fur receivin' of Btolen goods. 
Shucks!" — bis little black eyea twinkled be- 
neath tlie drooping brim of a white wool bat, 
and his wide, fiat face seemed wider and flatter 
for a contemptuous grin, — "I can't onderatand 
how a man kin git bis own cornsent ter go com- 
sortin' with them ez breaks inter stores and 
dwellin's an' sech, an' hankerin' arter atore-fix- 
in's an' store-truck. Live-stock air a differ. The 
beastis air temptin', partic'lar ef they air youug 
an' hev got toler'ble paces." Perhaps a change 
in the faces of bis audience admonished him, for 
he qualified : " The beaatia air temptin' — ter 
the ungodly. I bev gin over aecb doin's myself, 
'kase we bed a toler'ble chaplain yauder in the 
valley" (he alluded thus equivocally to his late 
abode), "an' I sot under the preacbin' a good 
while. But store-truck I — shucks ! Waal, the 
gyarda 'lowed ez 'Vander war a turrible feller 
ter take keer on, when they war a-fetcbin' bim 
down ter Nasbvul. He jes' seemed desolated. 
One minit he 'd fairly cry ez ef every sob would 
take hia life ; an' the nex' he M be aquariu' off 
ez savage, an' trylti' ter hit the gyards in the 
head. He war ironed, band an' foot." 

There waa no murmur of sympathy. All lis- 
tened with stolid curiosity, except Cynthia, who 
was leaning against the open door. The tears 
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fovced their way, and silently flowed, unheeded, 
down her cheeks- She fisod her brown eyes 
upon the man aa he went on : — 

" But when they struck the railroad, an' the 
critter seen the iron engine ez runB by steam, 
like I war a-tellin' ye about, he jes' stood 
rooted ter the spot in amaze ; they could sca'cely . 
git him budged away from thar. They 'lowed 
they hed never seen sech joy ez when he war 
travelin' on the steam-kyara ahint it. Whea 
they went a-skeetin' along ez fast an' ez steady 
ez a tur-r-key-bnzzard tin fly, 'Vauder would 
jes' look fust at one o' the gyards an' then at 
the t'other, a-smilin' an' tickled nearly out 'n 
his senses. An' wunst he said, ' Ef this ain't 
the glory o' God revealed in the work o' man, 
what ia ? ' The gyards 'lowed be acted so cu- 
r'ous they would hev b'iieved he war a plumb 
idjit, ef it hed n't a-been fur what happened af- 
terward at the Pen." 

" Waal, what war it ez happened at the Pen ? " 
demanded Pete Bleukins. His red face, suffused 
with the glow of the smouldering forge-fire, was 
a little wistful, as if he grudged his quondam 
striker these unique sensations. 

" They put him right inter the forge at the 
Pen, an' he tufc ter the work like a pig ter car- 
rots." The ex-convict pi\used for a moment, 
and cast his eye diapiiragingly about the prlmi- 



tive smithy. " They do a power i>' work th«r, 
Pete, ez you-uns nerer drempt of 

"Shacka I" rejoined Pete iDcrednlooily, ftt 
a trifie ill &t ease. 

it 'Vkoder war a good \Aarkimnth Imt tba 
moQDtiitgB. bat tbe; ■at Ub ter Vaanmf tbsr. 
They lowed, tboogh, cc be war pcarter '■ Om 
pearteat. He go* ter be fomabA popTtr wWi 
all the gvsnb am' wrthiwitiea. aa' mmIl Ha wm 
plomb welded ler Ua w«rit—hr MttBOMttfom 
by metal tbaa by paee. He 1 
he wouldn't bcT i 







and aweet, with the holy 

eaint, were fixed upon llin qw iflm'g jp[H^ 
face, Evander had not tbea bvB i 
" But when they hired oMtfe 4 
ter som t^ i ron works' folks, 'Xmia ««■ ^h0 «r 
go, 'kase he 'd git ter Vtn aan *% Vn« -ww*^ 
in' in iron an' aeoh. An" bewjr jw^^it ^aOirf 
when he hed ter kent W^aaia ta iuvkUm. 
from tliem works. He bed tift ii. g^tuC a. 
metal thar, too. Ao' bcbedfariawM m^'tt 
contrivance ter bead tivcto tpw^a iw^ai^ * 
it air gberally done ; a' W iw Abu, vr J?^ 
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ter git it 'patented,' cz he call a it, 'kase he 
b'lieved the Pen could claim it ez conYict labor, 
— though some Biiid not. Leastwise, he deter- 
minated ter hold on ter his idee till his term 
war out. But he war powerful interrupted in 
his mind fur fear somebody else would think up 
the idee, too, an' patent it fust. He war pow- 
erFal irked by the Pen arter he kem back from 
the iron works. He 'lowed ter me ez he war 
fairly crazed ter git back ter "em. He 'lowed 
ez be bed ruther see that thar big shed an' the 
red hot puddler's balls a-trmidlin' about, an' all 
the wheels a-whuilin", an' the big shears a-bitin' 
the metal ez nip, an' the tremenjiotis hammer 
a-poundin' away, an' all the dark night aronod 
split with lines o* fire, than to see the hills o' 
heaven 1 It 'peara to me mo' like hell ! Bat 
jea' when 'Vander war honing arter them works 
ez ef it would kill him ter bide away from thar, 
his pardon kem. He fairly lept a-"" abouted fur 

joy ' " 

" His pardon \ " cried Cynthia. 

" Air 'Vander pardoned fur true ? " exclaimed 
a chorus of mountaineers. 

The ex-convict stared about him in surprise. 
"Ain't yon-uns knowed that afore ? 'Vaodar 
bev been out 'n the Pen a year," 

A yearT A~ vague, chilly premonition thrilled 
through Cynthia. "Wbar be he now?" she 









all-'v III 'nr.T - rxir.:^.:^ "— i- »' -*^ -aj><> 

sir!" -T^LLT, x% t^-r^- li^ ;--. :- 

*'I woiili !.'• six *fi4::j;- UJ— «»r .•• -, ^ 

Price, hide. L^yrnt. ul :*i>i.,«» 
Blenkins, foldli.;? Lit ^i^- iariii. •-r.-r -. 
apron, and lookiix;^ «b'.iOu: »t». m^ ^ 
who has plac&d xak vaaitiUiM;. 
eral limits. 

"I knowed y* wwl^h 
it air gospel-tni*i,'" 
*^ Thar is mor^^uutttt^. 
tbar is in the 
fur work. 
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tent, CI he lalb j', fi"- I'Jg ^^ve^ y-gn^ """'*^*- «"' 
btt ' lo t M t it h o v pnH ii iiM j Qin a ■ ' ■ ti aadj^ — It'U 
■orter sdffeo up the backbone o* that word ef 
I tell je ex he 'loired ez be bed jes' sent two 
hnoderd dollars ter Squair Bates t«r lift the 
mortgage o3 'n old man Price's honse an' land, 
an* two haoderd dollara more t«r be gin ter 
bis dud ez a present. An' Squair Bates acted 
'cordin' ter 'Vander's word, an' lifted tbe mort- 
gage, an* banded old man Price tbe baian<.>e. 
An' what do ye s'pose old man Price done with 
tbe money ? He went right out an* buried it 
in tbe woods, fur fear he*d be pulled out 'n his 
bed fur it^ some dark nigbt. by lawless ones. 
He 'II never find it agin, I reckon. The idjit 
hed more sense. I seen 'Lijab diggln' fur it, ez 
I rid by tbar ter-day." 

" Did 'Vander 'low when he air comin' back 
ter Pine Mounting?" asked Pete Blenkins. 
** He hev been gone two year an' a half now." 

" I ased him that word. An' be said he 
mought kem back ter see his folks uex' year, 
mebbe, or the year arter that. But I mis- 
doubts. He air bo powerful tuk up with metal 
an' iron, an' sech, an' so keen 'bout his 'ven- 
tions, ez he calls 'em, ez he seemed mighty 
glad ter git shet o' the mountings. 'Vander 
'Iowa ez yciu-una dimno nothin' 'bout iron ap 
hyar, Pelo." 
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It was too plain. Cjntfaia could not deceiiB 
herself.^ ^He had forg otti;!! her. Hia geniuB, 
once fairly evoked, possessed liiin, and faitb- 
fully his ambitions served it. His love, in com- 
parison, was but a little tbing, and be left it in 
the mountains, — the mountaitis that he did 
not regret, that had barred hlia so long from 
all be valued, that had freed him at last only 
through the prison doors. His love had been 
an unavowed love, and there was no d iity 
broken. For the first time she wondered if 
he ever knew that she cared for him, — if he 
never remembered. And then she waa sud- 
denly moved to ask, " Did be 'low ter you-unB 
■who got his pardon far him?" 

" I axed that word when las' I seen liim, an' 
the critter said he actially bed never tuk time 
tap think 'bout 'n that. He 'lowed he war so 
tickled ter git away from the Pen'tiary right 
straight ter the iron works an' the conaarn he 
hed made ter head rivets so peart, ez he never 
wondered 'bout 'n it. He made sure, though, 
now he bad kem ter study 'bout 'n it, ez bis dad 
hed done It, or it mought hev been gin him fut 
good coiiduc' an' secb." 

" 'T war Cynthy hyar ez done some of it," 
explained Pete Elenkins," though Jubal Tynea 
stirred bimaelf right smart." 

As Cynthia walked slowly back to her home 
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Mrs. Ware had predicted bitfer things of 
Cynthia's future, more perhaps in anger than 
with discreet foresight. Now, when her praph- 
ecy was in some sort verified, she shrank from 
it, as if with the word she had conjured up the 
fact. And her pride was touched in that her 
daughter should have been given the "go-by," 
aa she phrased it. All the mountain — nay, 
all the valley — would know of it. " Law, 
Cynthy," she exclaimed, aghast, when the girl 
had rehearsed the news, " what be ye a^in' 
ter do ? " 

" I 'm a-goin' ter weavin','" said Cynthia. 
She already had the shuttle tn her hand. It 
was a useful expression for a broken heart, as 
she was export at the loom. 

She became so very skillful, with practice, that 
it was generally understood to be mere pastime 
when she would go to help a neighbor through 
the weaving of the cloth for the children's 
clothes. She went about much on this mission; 
for although there were children at home, the 
work was less than the industry, and she seemed 
" ter hev a craze fur stirrin' about, an' war a 
toler"bIe oneasy critter." She was said to have 
" broken some sence 'Vander gin her the go-by, 
like he done," and was spoken of at th e ape o f 
twenty-ona as a "settled sipgTe w oman ; " for 
early marriages are the role in the mount^Ds. 
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Wlien first her father and then her mother died, 
Bhe cared for all the household, aud the ^orld 
went on much the same. The monotony of her 
tragedy made it unobtrusive. Perhaps no one 
on Pine Mountain remembered aright how it 
had all come about, when after an absence of 
ten years Evaiider Price suddenly reappeared 
among tbem. 

Old man Price had, in the course of nature, 
ceased to sit upon the fence, — he could hardly 
be said to have lived. The fence itself was de- 
crepit; the house was falling to decay. The 
money ivbich Evander had sent from time to 
time, that it might be kept comfortable, had 
been safely buried in various localities and in 
separate installments, as the remittances had 
come. To this day the youth of Pine Moun- 
tain, when afflicted with spasms of industry 
and, as unaccustomed, the lust for gold, dig 
for it in likely spots as unavailingly as the idiot 
once sought it. Evander took tlie family with 
him to bis valley home, and left the little hut 
for the owl and the gopher to hide within, for 
the red-berried vines to twine about the rot- 
ting logs, for the porch to fall in the wind, for 
silence to enter therein and make it a dwelling- 
place. 

" How will yer wife like ter put up with the 
idjit ? " asked Pete Blenkins of his old striker. 
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"She'll be ohleeged ter like it!" retorted 
Evander, with an angry flash in his eyes, pre- 
saging contest, 

It revealed the one dark point in his pros* 
pects. The mountaineera were not so bIow- 
■witted as to overlook it, but Evander had come 
to be the sort of man whom one hardly likes to 
question. He had a traveling companion, how- 
ever, who hailed from the same neighborhood, 
and who talked learnedly of coal measures, and 
prodded and di^ed and bought leagues of land 
for a song, — much of it dearly bought. He let 
fall a hint that in marrying, Evander had con- 
trived to handicap himself. " He would do 
wonders but for that woman ! " 

His mountain auditors could hardly grasp the 
finer points of the incompatibility ; they could 
but dimly appreciate that the kindling scintilla 
of a discovery in mechanics, more delicately 
poised on practicability than a sunbeam on a 
cobweb, could have a tragic extinction in a wo. 
man's inopportune peevishness or selfish exao- 
tiona. 

In Evander's admiration oE knowledge and 
all its infinite radiations, he had been attracted 
by a woman far superior to himself in education 
and social position, although not in this world's 
goods. She was the telegraph operator at the 
station near the iron works. She had felt that 
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there waa a touch of romance and self-abnega- 
tion in her fancy for him, and this titillated her 
more tutored imagination. Hia genius was held 
in high repute at the iron works, and she had 
believed him a rough diamond. She did not 
realize how she could have appreciated polished 
facets and a brilliant lustre and a conventional 
setting until it was too late. Then she began 
to think this genius of hers uncouth, and she 
presently doubted if her jewel were genuine. 
For although of refined instincts, he had been 
rudely reared, while she was in some sort inured 
to table manners and toilet etiquette and Eng- 
lish grammar. She could not be content with 
his intrinsic worth, but longed for him to prove 
his value to the world, that it might not think 
she had thrown hei-self away. In moments of 
disappointment and depression his prison record 
bore heavily upon her, and there was a breach 
when, in petulance, she had once asked, If he 
were indeed innocent in receiving the stolen 
goods, why had he not proved it? And she 
urged him to much striving to be rich ; and she 
would fain travel the old beaten road to wealth 
in the iron business, and scorned experiments 
and new ideas and inventions, that took money 
out without the certainty of putting it in. And 
ehe had been taught, and was an adept in spe- 
cious argument. He could not answer her ; he 
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tliird calf was traded to M'ria Baber. His reo- 

oUectiona were all vagae, altbougli at some rem- 
iuiscence of hers lie laughed jovially, and 'lowed 
that " in them days, Cynthy, ye an' me hed 
a right smart notion of keeping company ter- 
gether." He did not notice how pale she was, 
and that there was often a slight spasmodic 
contraction of her features. She was busy 
with her spinning-wheel, as she placidly replied, 
"Yes, — though I always 'lowed ez I counted 
onlivin' single," 

It was only a fragnaentaiy attention that he 
accorded her. He was full of his plans and anx- 
ious about rains, leat a rise in Caney Fork 
should detain him in the mountains ; and he often 
turned and surveyed the vast landscape with a 
hard, callous glance of worldly utility. He saw 
only weather signs. The language of the mou 
tains had become a dead language. Oh, how 
should he read the poem that the opalescent mist 
traced in an illuminated text along the dark, 
gigantic growths of Pine Mountain! 

At length he was gone, and forever, and Cyn- 
thia's heart adjusted itself anew. S ometimes^ 
to be sure, it seems to her that th e years of he r 
life_ are .like the floating loaves drifting down 
Lost Creek, valueless and purposeless, an^ 
vaguely vanishing in the moun tain sr~ Then "she 
remembers that the sequestered' subterrauean 
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cuiTent is charged with its own iiiscnitable« xva^ 
perative mission, and die ceases to qoesticm and 
regret, and bravel j does the work n^^arait ber 
hand, and has glimpses of its iiSaeoce in the 
widening lives of odhea, 9Mkd iadB in tbese a 
placid contenL 
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A-PLAYIN' OP OLD SLEDGE AT THE 
SETTLEMINT. 



"I HEV beam tell ez how them thar boys 
ridea thar horses over hyar ter the Settlemint 

nigh on ter every night in the week ter play 
kyerds, — ■ Old Sledge ' they calls it ; an' thar 
goin's-on air jes' scandalous, — jes' a-dvinkin' of 
apple-jack, an' a-bettin' of thar money," 

It was a lonely place: a sheer precipice on 
one side of the road that curved to its verge ; 
on the other, an ascent so abrupt that the tall 
sterna of the pines seemed laid upon the ground 
aa tliey were marshaled in serried columns up 
the slope. No broad landscape was to be seen 
from this great projecting ledge of the moun- 
tain ; the valley was merely a little busin, 
walled in on every side by the meeting ranges 
that rose so high aa to intercept all distant pros- 
pect, and narrow the world to the contracted 
area bounded by the sharp lines of their wooded 
summits, cut hard and clear against the blue 
sky. But for the road, it would have seemed 
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impossible that these wild steeps should be the 
chosen biiunt of aught save deer, or bear, or 
fox; and certainly the instinct of the eagle built 
that eyrie called the Settlement, still higher, 
far above the towering pine forest. It might 
be accounted a tribute to the enterprise of Old 
Sledge that mountain baiTiers proved neither let 
nor hindrance, and here in the fastnesses was 
held that vivacious swEy, potent alike to fasci- 
nate and to scandalize. 

In the middle of the stony road stood a group 
of roughly clad mountaineers, each in an atti- 
tude of sluggish disinclination to the allotted 
task of mending the highway, leaning lazily 
upon a grubbing-hoe or sorry spade, — except, 
indeed, the overseer, who was upheld by the 
single crowbar furnished by the county, the only 
sound implement in use among the party. 
The provident dispensation of the law, leaving 
the care of the road to the tender mercies of its 
able-bodied neighbors over eighteen and under 
forty-five years of age, was a godsend to the Set- 
tlement and to the iubabitanta of the tributary 
region, in that even if it failed of the immediate 
design of securing a tolernble passway through 
the woods, it served the far more important 
purpose of dravring together the diversely scat- 
tered settlers, and affording them unwonted 
conversational facilities. These meetings were 
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well attended, altbough their results were often 
Bttdly inadequate. Today the usual comple- 
ment of laborers was on hand, except the three 
boys whoae Bcandiilons susceptibility to the min- 
gled charms of Old Sledge and apple-jack had 
occasioned comment. 

"Tliey '11 hev ter be fined, ef they don't take 
keer an' come an' work," remarked the overseer 
of the road, one Tobe Rains, who reveled in a 
little brief authority. 

" From what I hev beam tell 'bout thar go- 
in's-on, none of 'em is a-goin' ter hev nuthin' 
ter pay fines with, when they gits done with 
thar foolin' an' sech," said Abner Blake, a man 
of weight and importance, and the eldest of the 
party. 

It did not seem to occur to any of the group 
that the losses among the three card-players 
served to enrich one of the number, and that 
the deplorable wholesale insolvency shadowed 
forth was not likely to ensue in substance. Per- 
haps their fatuity in this regard arose from the 
fact that fining the derelict was not an actual- 
ity, although sometimes of avail as a threat. 

"An' we hev ter leave everythink whar it 
fell down, an' come hyar ter do thar work far 
'em, — a-fixin' up of this hyar road fur them ter 
travel," exclaimed Tobe Rains, attempting to 
ohafe himself into a rage. " It 's got ter quit, 
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— that 's wKat I say ; this hyar way o£ doin' 
hev got ter qnit." By way of lentJing veri- 
similitude to the industrial figure of rhetoric, 
he lifted his hammer and dealt an ineffectual 
blow at a large bowlder. Then he picked up hia 
crowbar, and, leaning heavily on the implement, 
resigned himself to the piquant interest of gos- 
sip. "An' thar "3 that Josiab Tait," he contin- 
ued, "a settled married man, a-behavin" no bet- 
ter 'n them fool boys. He hain't struck a lick 
of work fur nigh on ter a month, — 'ceptia' 
a-goin' huntin' with the t'others, every wuust 
in a while. He hev jes" pulled through at the 
little eend of the horn. I never sot mach store 
by him, nohow, though when ho war married 
ter Melindy Price, nigh 'bout a year ago, the 
folks all 'lowed ez she war aKloin' mighty well 
ter git him, ez he war toler'ble well off through 
his folks all bein' dead but him, an' he bed 
what he bed bis own self." 

" I wuuld n't let vty darter marry no man ez 
plays kyerds," said u very young fellow, with 
great decision of manner, " no matter what he 
bed, nor how he bed it." 

As the lady referred to was only two weeks 
old, and tliia solicitude concerning her matri- 
monial disposition was somewhat premature, 
there was a good-natured guffaw at the young 
fellow's expense. 
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"An' now," Tobe Rains resumed, "ef Jomah 
keeps on the way ez be hev started, he hain't 
argoin' ter hev no more 'n the t'other boya round 
the mountiDg, — mebbe not ez much, — an' 
Melindy Price hed better hev a-tuken some- 
body what owned less but hed a harder grip," 

A long silence fell upon the party. Three 
of the twenty men assembled, in dearth of any- 
thing else to do, took heart of grace and fell to 
work ; fifteen leaned upon their hoes in a vari- 
ety of postures, all equally expressive of sloth, 
and with slow eyea followed the graceful sweep 
of a hawk, drifting on the wind, without a mo- 
tion of its wings, across the blue sky to the op- 
posite rangB. Two, one of whom waa the over- 
seer, searched their pockets for a plug of to- 
bacco, and when it was found its possesaor gave 
to him that lacked. At length, Aboer Blake, 
who furaisbed all the items of news, and led 
the conversation, removed his eyes from the 
flight of the hawk, as the bird was absorbed in 
the variegated October foliage of the opposite 
mountain, and reopened the discussion. At the 
first word the three who were working paused 
in attentive quietude ; the fifteen changed their 
position to one still more restful ; the overseer 
sat down on a bowlder by the roadside, and 
placed his contemplative elbows on his knees 
and his chin in his hands. 
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" I hev beam tell," said Abner Blake, with 
the pleasing consciousness of absorbing the at- 
tention of the company, and being able to meet 
high expectfttioDB, " ez how Josiah hev los' that 
thar brindled heifer ter Budd Wray, an' the 
main heft of his crap uf com. But mebbe he '11 
take a turn now an' win 'em back agin." 

" 'T ain't likely," remarked Tobe Rains. 

" No, 't ain't," coincided the virtuoua fifteen. 

The industrious three, who might have done 
better in better company, went to woik again 
for the space of a few minutes ; but the next in- 
articulate gurgle, preliminary always to Blake's 
speech, — a sort of rising-bell to ring up som- 
nolent attention, — brought them once more to 
a stand-^till. 

"An' comsiderin' ez how Budd Wray, — he 
it war ez won 'em ; I seen the heifer along o' the 
cow ter his house yestiddy evenin', ez I war 
a-comin' from a-huntin' yander ter the sulphur 
spring, — an' cornsideriu' ez he is nuthin' but 
a singlu man, an' hain't got no wife, it do look 
mighty gi-aapin' ter be a-takin' from a man ez 
hev got a wife an' a houseful of his wife's kins- 
folks ter look arter. Mighty graspin', it 'pears 
like ter me." 

*' I s'pose," said one of the three workers aug- 
gestively, — " I s'pose ez how Budd won it fair. 
'T warn't no onderhaud job, war it 1 " 
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There was a portentous silence. Tbe fliglit 
of the hawk, again floating above the moun< 
tains, now^ in the shadow of the resting clouds, 
now in the still sunshine, was the only motion 
in the landscape. The sudden b^trk of a fos: in 
the woods near at hand smot« the air shrilly. 

" That thar ain't fur me ter aay," Blake re- 
plied at last, with significant emphasis. 

The suspicion fell upon the party like a reve- 
lation, with an auxiliary sense of surprise that 
it had not been earlier presented, so patent 
was the possibility. 

Still that instinct of justice latent in the ha- 
man heart kept the pause unbroken for a while. 
Then Blake, whose information on most points 
at issue entitled him to special consideration, 
proceeded to give bis opinion on the subject: 
"I 'm a perfessin' member of the church, an' I 
danno one o' them thar kyerds from the t'other; 
an' what is more, I ain't a-wantin' ter know. I 
hev seen 'em a-playiii' wunst, an' I beam 'em 
a-talkin' that thar foolishness 'bout 'n 'high' 
an' ' low,' an' sech, — they '11 all be low enough 
'fore long. But what I say is, I dunno how 
come Josiah Tait, what 's always been a peart, 
smart boy, an' his dad afore him always war 
a thrivin' man, an' Budd Wray war never 
nobody nor uuthin', — he war always mighty 
no-'count, him an' all his folks, — an' what I 
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(1,111110 is, how come he kin git the upper hand 
of Josiah Tiiit at these hyar kyerda, iin' oan't 
git it no other way. Ef he keeps on a-plHyin' 
ot Old Sledge hyar at the Settlemint, he 'II be 
wuth %z much ez anybody on the mounting 
what 'fl done been a-workin' all thar days, an' 
hed a toler'ble start ter begin with. It don't 
look fair an' sensible ter me." 

"'Pears like ter me," said the very yoang 
fellow, father of the vety young daughter, " ef 
a man is old enough ter git manied, he is old 
enough to take keer of hiaself. I kin make out 
no good reason why Josiah Tait oughter be per- 
tected agin Budd Wray. 'Pears ter me ef one 
of 'em kin larn t«r play Old Sledge, the t'other 
kin. An' Joaiah hev got toler'ble good sense." 

"That '9 how come all ye young muskrats 
dunno nuthiu'," retorted Blake in some heat. 
" Jes' let one of yon-una git turned twenty year 
old, an' ye think ye air ez wise an' ez settled as 
ef ye war sixty, an' ye can't I'arn nuthin' more." 

"All the same, I don't see ez Josiah Tait 
needs a dry-nuas ter keep off Wray an' sech 
ci'ittere," was the response. And here this con- 
troveray ended. 

"Somehow," said Tobe Rains, i-eflcctively, 
"it don't look likely ter me ez he an' Josiah 
Tait hev enny call ter be aech frien'ly folks. I 
hev heam ez how Budd Wray war arfollerin' 
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round Melindy Price afore she war married, 
an' she tiked him fustrate till Josiah tuk ter 
comiu' 'bout 'n the Scrub-Oak Ridge, wliar she 
lived in tiiem days. That thar ain't the stuff 
ter make frien's out 'n. Thar ia some sort 'n 
cuv'ous doia's a-goin' on "bout'n these hyar 
frien'ly kyerds." 

" I knowed that thar 'bout 'n his a-fo!lerin' 
round Melindy afore she war married. I 'lowed 
one time ez Melindy bed a mind ter marry 
Wray stiddier Josiah," said the young father, 
shaken in hia partiaansbip. " An' it always 
'peared like ter me ez it war mighty comical 
ez he an' Joaiah tuk ter playin' of Old Sledge 
an' aech tergether." 

These questions were not easy of solution. 
Many speculations were preferred concerning 
the suspicious circumstance of Budd Wray's 
singular proficiency in playing Old Sledge ; but 
beyond disparaging innuendo and covert insin- 
nation conjecture could not go. Everything was 
left doubtful, and so was the road. 

It waa hardly four o'clock, but the languid 
work had ceased and the little band was dis- 
persing. Some had far to go through the deep 
woods to their homes, and those who lived closer 
at hand were not disposed to atone for theii 
comrades' defection by prolonging their stay. 
The echoes for a long time vibrated among the 
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lonely heights with the metallic sound of their 
horses' hoofs, every moment becoming fainter, 
until at last all was hushed. Dusky shadows, 
which seemed to be exhaled from the ground, 
rose higher and higher up the mountain side 
from the reservoir of gloom that lay in the val- 
ley. The sky was a lustrous contrast to the 
darkling earth. The sun still lingered, large 
and red, above the western summits ; the clouds 
about it were gorgeous in borrowed color ; even 
those hovering in the east had caught the re- 
flection of the sunset splendor, and among their 
gold and crimson flakes swung the silver globe 
of the hunter's moon. Now aud then, at long 
intervals, the bark of the fox quivered on the 
ftir ; once the laurel stirred with a faint rustle, 
and a deer stood in the midst of the ill-mended 
road, catching upon bis spreading antlers the 
mingled light of sun and moou. For a moment 
he was motionle.'iis, hia hoof uplifted ; the next, 
with an elastic spring, as of a creature without 
weight, he was flying up the steep slope and 
disappearing amid the slumberous shades of the 

Ldark pines, A sudden sound come3 from_ far 
along the curves of the road, — a sound fore ign 
to woods and stream and sky ; again , and ye t 
Bgain7"gT0Wl0g constantly more distinct, the 
atriking'Slrrai against atone, the quick, regular 
beaTof a horse's SeadTahd itii e'qtieBtrian figure, 
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facing the moon and with the suti at bis back 



jides between the steep asce nt aiid the precipice 



on bia way to ITie "Rettl^ent and the ftnf.j nft 
ments of Old Sledge. 
\ He was not tJie conventional type of the roi* 
tering blade, Thero was an expression of set- 
tled melancholy on bia face very usual with thesa 
mountaineers, reflected, perhaps, from the inde- 
finable tinge of sadness that rests upon the Al- 
leghany wilds, that hovers about the purpling 
mountain-tops, that broods over the silent woods, 
that sounds in the voice of the singing waters. 
Nor was he like the prosperous " perfessin' 
member " of the card-playing eulte. His listless 
manner was that of stolidity, not of a studied 
calm ; bis brown jeans suit was old and wotn 
and patched; his hat, which had seen many a 
drenching winter rain and scorching summer 
sun, had acquired sundry drooping curves un- 
dreamed of in its maker's philosophy. He rode 
a wiry gray mare without a saddle, and carried 
a heavy rifle. He was perhaps twenty-three 
years of age, a man of great strength and stat- 
ure, and t'here were lines about his lips and cbin 
which indicated a corresponding development of 
a firm will and tenacity of purpose. Hia slow 
brown eyes were fixed upon the horizon ae he 
went around the ledge, and notwithstanding the 
languid monotony of the expression of his faca 



he seemed absorbed in same deGnite train of 
thought;, ratber than lost in the vague, hazy 
reverie which is the habitual mentiil iitnins- 
phere of the quiescent mountaineer, Tbe mare, 
left to herself, traveled along the rocky way in 
a deboimir fashion implying a familiarity with 
worse roada, and soon was around tbe carve 
and beginning the sharp ascent which led to 
the Settlement. There waa a rickety bridge to 
cross, that spanned a deep, narrow stream, 
which caught among its dark pools now a long, 
slender, polished lance of sunlight, and now a 
dart from the moon. As the rider went on up- 
ward tlie woods were dense as ever ; no ghmpse 
yet of the signet of civilization set upon the 
wilderness and called the Settlement. By the 
time he had reached the siuumit tbe last red 
raya of the day were fading from the tops of 
the trees, but tlie moon, full and high in the 
eastern heavens, shed so refulgent a light that 
it might be questioned whetiier the sun rose on 
a brighter world tiian that which he had left. 
A short distance along level ground, a turn to 
the right, and here, on the highest elevation of 
the range, was perched the little town. There 
waa a clearing of ten acres, a blacksmith's shop, 
four log huta facing indiscriminately in any di- 
rection, a small store of one story and one room, 
and a new frame court-house, whitewashed and 
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inclosed by a plank fence. In the last sesGioQ 
of the legislature, the Settlement h;ul been made 
the county-sertt of a new county ; the additioaal 
honor of a name had been confened upon it, 
but as yet it was known among the populatioa 
of the mountain by its time-honored and acoua- 
tomed title. 

Wray dismounted in front of the store, hitched 
the mare to a hiurel bush, and, entering, discov- 
ered his two boon companions drearily waiting, 
and shuffling the cards again and again to while 
away the time. An inverted splint-basket served 
as table ; a tallow dip, a great extravagance in 
these parts, blinked on the head of a barrel near 
by, and gave a most flickering and ineflfectual 
light, but the steady radiance of the moon 
poured in a wide, white flood through the open 
door, and kindly supplied all deficiencies. The 
two young mountaineers were of the usual sad- 
eyed type, and the impending festivities might 
have seemed to those of a wider range of ex- 
perience than the Settlement could fuiniah to 
be clouded with a funereal aspect. Before the 
fire, burning low and sullenly in the deep chim- 
ney, were sitting two elderly men, who looked 
with disfavor upon Wray as ha came in and 
placed his gun with a clatter in the comer. 

" Ye war a long time a-gittin' hyar, Budd," 
said one of the cai-d-shufflers in a gentle voice. 
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with curiously low-spirited cadences. He spoke 
slowly, too, and with a slight dJSiculty, sib if he 
Beldom had occasion to express himaelf in worda 
and hia organs were out of practice. He was 
the proprietor of the store, one Tom Scruggs, 
ftnd this speech was by way of doing the lionora. 
The other looked up with recognizing eyes, but 
said nothing. 

"I war hendered some," replied Wray, seat- 
ing himself in a ruah-bottomed chair, and draw- 
ing close to the inverted basket. " Ez I war 
a-comin' along, 'bout baffeii mile an' better from 
our house, — 't war nigh on ter three o'clock, I 
reckon, — I seen the bigges', fattea' buck I hev 
seen this year a-bouncin' through the hiurel, 
an' I shot him. An' I hed to kerry him 'long 
home, 'kase suthin' mought hev got him e£ I 
hed a-lett him thar. An' it hendered me some." 

" An' we hev ter sit hyar a-wastin' away an' 
a-waitin' while ye goes a-hnntin' of deer," said 
Josiah Tait, angrily, and speaking for the first 
time, " I could hev gone au' shot tiventy deer 
ef I would heT tub the time. Ye said ez how 
ye war a-goin' ter he hyar an hour by sun, an' 
jes' look a-yander," pointing to the lustrous diss 
of the moon. 

" That thar moon war high enough 'fore the 
siin war a-settin'," returned Wray, " Et ye 
air in sech a hurry, why n't yer cut them thar 
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kyerda fur deal, an' stop that tbar jowia' 
yourn, I liev hed ez miicli of that ez I , 
a-goin' ter swallow." 

"I '11 put ifc down ye with the ramrod 
that thar gun o' mine, ef ye don't take ki 
how ye talk," retorted the choleric Tait 
ef that don't set easy on yer stomach, I 
how ye 'II digest a bullet." 

" I 'm a-waitin' fur yer ramrod," said Wra] 
" Jes' try that fuat, an' see how it worka, 

The meLincholy - voiced store -keeper inte*,' 
rupted these amenities, not for' the sake ol 
peace, — white-winged angel, — bat in the in- 
terests of Old Sledge. " Ef I hed a-knowed 
how ye two boys war a-goiii' ter take ter qm 
relin' an' a-figlitin' round hyar, a-stiddier phiyii 
of kyerds sensible-like, I would n't hev ahet ap' 
ehop so quick. I hed a good many little turns 
of work tev do, what I hev lef ter play kyerds. 
An' ye two mought jow tergetber some other 
day, it 'pears like ter me. Ye air a-wastin' 
more time a-jowin\ Josiab, than Budd tuk np 
in comin' an' deei-htmtiu' tergether. Ye h< 
cut the lowest in tlie pack, so deal the kyerc 
or give 'em ter them ez will." 

The suggestion to resign the deal touched Jo- 
Biiih in a tender spot. He protested that he was 
only too willing to play, — that was all he 
wanted. " But ter be kep" a-waitin' hyar 
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Btidd comes ii-snakin" through the woods, an' 
a-stoppiii' ter ahoot wild variuiiita au' sech, 
an' theu a-goin' home ter kerry 'em, an' then 
ii-snakiii' agin through tbe woods, an' a-gittin' 
hyar nigh on ter night-time, — that 's what riles 
me." 

"Waal, go 'long, now!" exclaimed Wray, 
fairly roused out of his imperturbahility. " Deal 
them kjerds, an' stop a-talkin'. That thar 
tongue o' yoiirn, will git cut out some o' these 
hyar days. It jes' goes like a grist-mill, an' it 'e 
enough ter m;ike a man deef fur life." 

Thus exhorted, Josiah dealt. In receiving 
their hands the players looked searcliingly at 
every card, as if in doubtful recognition of an 
old acquaintance ; but before the game was 
fairly begun another inturriiption occurred. One 
of the elderly men beside the fire rose and ad- 
vanced upon the party, 

" Thar is a word ez we hev laid off ter ax ye, 
Budd Wray, which will be axed twict. — wunst 
right hyar, an' wunst at the Jedgmint Day. 
War it ye ez interjuced this hyar coal o' fire 
from hell, that ye call Old Sledge, up hyar ter 
the Sattlemint?" 

The querist was a g.'iunt, forlorn-looking man, 
stoop-shouldered, and slow in his movements. 
There was, however, a distinct intimation of 
power in his lean, sinewy figure, and his face 
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them thiir rocks an' things aransweTin' back 
every minute in the day, when anybody boilers 
right h)nd." 

" They don't laEf, though, like they war 
a-la£Sn' jea' a while ago." 

"No, they don't," admitted the store-keeper 
reluctantly; "but mebbe it air 'kase thar la 
nobody round hyar ez hev got much call ter 
kS." 

He was unaware of the lurking melancholy 
in this speech, and it passed unnoticed by the 
others. 

" It 'a this hyar a-foolin' along of Old Sledge 
an' sech ez calls the sperits up," said the old 
hunter. " An' ef ye knows what air good fur 
ye, ye '11 light out from hyiir an' go home, 
They air a-laffin' yit " — He interrupted him- 
Belf, and glanced out of the door. 

The faintest staccato laugh thrilled from 
among the leaves. And then all was silent, — 
not even the bark of a dog nor a tremulous whis- 
per of the night- wind. 

Tlie other elderly man, who had not yet 
Bpoken, rose from his seat hy the fire. " I 'm 
a-goin', too," he said. "I kem hyar ter the 
Si-ttlcmint," he added, turning upon the gam- 
blers, " 'kaae I hev been called ter warn ye o' 
the wickedness o' jer ways, ez Jonah afore me 
^wiir tole ter go up ter Nineveh ter warn the 
folks tliar." 
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" Things turns out powerful cur'otis ivunat 
in a while," retorted Wniy. " Ke war swal- 
lowed by a whale ar^erwaid." 

" 'Knse he would n't do ez he war tola; but 
even ihur Providence pertected hira. Ha Item 
out'ii the whale agin, what nobody kin do ez 
gita swallowed Id the pit. They hev ter stay." 

" It hain't me ez keeps up this hyar giime," 
said Wray sullenly, but stung to aslight rppent- 
ance by tliis allusion to the pit. " It air Josiah 
hyar ez is a-aimin' ter win biick the truck ha 
hev los' ; an' so air Tom, hyar. I hev hed toU 
er'ble luck along o' this Old Sledge, but they 
know, aa' they hev got ter stand up ter it, ez I 
never axed none of 'em ter play. Ef they 
scorclies tharselves with this hyar coal o' fire 
from hell, ez ye calls it, Josiah brung it, an" it 
air Tom an' him a-blowin' on it ez hev kep' it 
a-light." 

" I ain't a-goin' ter quit," said Josiah Tait 
angi'ily, the hiaer'a desperate eagerness pulsing 
hot and quick throngh his veins, — "I ain't 
a-goiu' terquit till I gits back that thar brindled 
heifer an' that thar gray mare out yander, what 
Budd air a-ridin", an' them thar two wagon- 
loads o' corn." 

" We hev said our say, an' we air a-goin'," 
remarked one of the unheeded counselors. 

" An' play on of yer kyerds ! " cried Josiah 
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to the others, in a louder, shrillei- voice than 
was Mb wont, as the two elderly men stepped 
out i)f the door. The woods caught the sound 
aud gave it bauk in a higher key. 

"S'pose we stops fur ter-night," anggested 
the store-keeper ; " them thar rooks do soand 
sort 'n cur'ous now." 

" I ain't a-goin' ter atop fur nuthin' an' no- 
body I" exclaimed Joaiah, in a tremor of keen 
anxiety to be at the sport. "Dad-barn the 
Bpei'its 1 Let 'em come in, an' I '11 deal 'em a 
hand. Thar ! that trick is mine. Play ter this 
hyar queen o' trumps." 

The royal lady was recklessly thrown upon 
the basket, with all her foes in ambush. Some- 
how, they did not present themselves. Tom 
was destitute, and Budd followed with the 
seven. Jnsiah again pocketed the trick with 
unction. This trifling success went dispropor- 
tionately far in calming his agitation, and for a 
time he played more heedfully. Tom Scrugge'e 
caution made ample amends for his lack of ex- 
perience. So slow was he, and so much time 
did he require for consideration, that more than 
once he roused liia companions to wrath. The 
anxieties with which he was beset preponder- 
ated over the pleasure afforded by the sport, 
and the winning back of a half-bushel measure^ 
which he had placed in jeopardy and lost, so 




BatisBed this pradenf'tioiil that he announced 
at the end of tlie game- that he would pUy no 
more for this evening. The. others were wel- 
come, though, to continue ?f-;fhfey Hked, and he 
would ait by and look on.'~'*lJB snuflfed the 
blinking tallow dip, and resc^'tedhiraself, an 
eager spectator of the play that f-o}i<iwed. 

Wray was a cool hiiiid. Despite. -the awk- 
ward, uniiccusfomed clutcli upon the capds and 
the doubtful recognition he bestowed, on- each 
as it fell upon the basket, he displayed 'luf im- 
perturbability and nerve that asuitlly com^^anly 
of long practice, and a singular pertinacity- iw 
pursuing the line of tactics h« had marked oiifr, 
— lying in wait and pouncing unerringly upon 
his prey in the nick of time. The hviiidled 
heifer's mother followed her offspring into his 
ownership ; a yoke of oxen, a clay-bank filly, 
ten hogs, — every moment he wiis growing 
richer. But his success did not for an instant 
shake his stolid calm, quicken his blood, nor 
relax his vigilant attention ; his exultation was 
Iield well in hand under the domination of a 
strong will and a settled purpose. Josiah Tait 
hecame almost maddened by these heavy losses; 
his hiLoda trembled, hia eager exclamations 
were incoherent, hia dull eyes blazed at feTer 
heat, and ever and anon the echo of his shrill, 
raised voice rang back from the untiring rocks. 
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The single spec ta top. oE the game now and 
then, in the intevviils'-ef shiifBiiig and dealing 
the raids, gUtncei} o^i- his shoulder at the dat^^ 
trees whence thiBrJlidden inimic of the WDods,,J 
with suiiie 8tr&n*-ai]ggestioii of emiatev intent, 
repeated the.-.ig-itateJ tones. There was a sil- 
ver line all along the summit of the foliage, 
almig the-'rcffifs of the houses and the topm 
rails of the fences ; a sense of freshness ai|j 
dew .pery&ded the air, and the grass was > 
a-B^yiHe. The shadows of tlie laurel aboufi" 
tlj^'.'^oor were beginning to full on the atepi 
vrmy leaf distinctly defined in the moon's mag- 
:' jical tracery. He knew without looking up that 
. she had p:Lssed the meridian, and was awingi 
down the western sky. 

*' Boys," he said, in a husky undertone, — ' 
he dared not speak aloud, for the mocker in 
the woods, — "boys, I reckon it's 'bout time 
we war a-quitt'in' o' this hyar a-playin* of OU 
Sledge; it's midnight an' past, an' Budd 1 
toler'ble fur ter go." 

The tallow dip, that had long been flickering 
near its end, suddenly went out, and the party 
suffered a partial eclipse. Josiah Tait draped 
the inverted basket closer to the door and into 
the full brilliance of the moon, declaring that 
neither Wray nor he should leave the house till 
he had retrieved his misfortunes or lost eveij^j 
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thing ID the effort. The host, feeling that 
even hospitality hiis its limits, did not offer 
to light another expL'nsive candle, but threw 
a quantity of piiie-kiiolH on the smouldering 
coiila; presently a white hlnze was streaming up 
the chimney, and in the mingled light of fire 
and moon the game went on. 

"Ye onghtertake keer, Josiah," remonstrated 
the sail-voiced store-keeper, as a deep gromi 
and a deep curse emphasized the result of iiigh, 
jack, and game for Wray, and low alone for 
Tait, " An' it 'a 'bout time ttT quit." 

" Diid-burn the luck 1 " exclaimed Josiah, in 
a hard, strained voice, "I ain't a-goin' ter leave 
thi3 hyar spot till I hev won hack them thar 
critters o' mine what he hev tuk. An' I kin 
do it, — I kin do it in one more game, I'll 
bet — I 'II bet " — he paused in bewildered ex- 
citement ; he had already lost to Wray every- 
thing available as a stake. There was a sud- 
den unaccountable gleam of malice on the lucky 
winner's face ; the quick glance flushed in the 
moonlight into the distended hot eyes of hia 
antagonist. Wray laughed silently, and began 
to push his chair away from the basket. 

" Stop I stop 1 " cried Josij\h, hoarsely. " I 
hev got a house, — a house an' fifty acres, nigh 
about. I '11 bet the house an' land agin what 
ye hev won from me, — them two cows, an' the 
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brindled beifer, an' the gray mare, an* the clay- 
bank filly, an' them ten hogs, an' the yoke o* 
ateera, an' the wagon, an' the com, — them two 
loads o' corn : that will 'bout make it even, 
won't it?" He leaned forward eagerly as ha 
asked the qnestion. 

" Look a-hyar, Josinh," eKcIaimed the store, 
keeper, aghast, "this hj-ar is a-goia' too fur! 
Hain't ye los' enough a'ready but ye must be 
a-puttin' up the house what shelters ye ? Look 
at me, now : I ain^t done los' nothin' but the 
halE-busbel measure, an' I hev got it back agin. 
An' it air a blessin' that I hev got it agin, for 
't would hev been mighty ill-convenient roaud 
hyar 'thout it." 

"Will ye take it?" said Josiah, almost 
pleadingly, persistently addressing himself to 
Wray, regardless of the remonstrant host. 
"Will ye put up the critters agin the honse 
an' land ? " 

Wray made a feint of hesitating. Then be 
signified his willingness by seating himself and 
beginning to deal the cards, saying before be 
looked at his hand, " That thar house an' land 
o' yourn agin the truck ez I hev wou from 
ye?" 

" Oh, Lord, boys, this muet be sinful ! " re- 
monstrated the proprietor of the cherished half- 
boshel measure, appalled by the magnitude of 
the interests involved. 




" Hold yer jaw ! hold yer jaw I " snid Josiah 
Tiiit. " I kin hardly make out one kyerd from 
another while ye 're a-p reach in' iiw;iy, same ez 
the rider ! I done tole ye, Budd," turning again 
to Wriiy, " I '11 put np the Louae an' land agin 
the truck. I '11 git a deed writ fur ye in the 
momin', ef ye wiu it," he added, hastily, think- 
ing be detected uncertainty still lurking in tlie 
expression of Wray's face. " The court air 
iirgoin' ter ait hyar ter-niorrer, an' the lawyers 
from the valley towns will be byitr toler'bie 
soon. I reckon. An' I '11 git ye a deed writ 
fust thing in the morniu'." 

" Ye liearn him say it? " Biiid Wray, turn- 
ing to Toni Scruggs, 

" I hearn him," was the reply. 

And the game went ou. 

"I beg," said Josiah, piteously, after care- 
fully surveying his hand. 

" I ain't a-goin' ter deal ye nar© 'nother 
kyerd," said Wray. " Ye kin take a pint 
fust," 

The point was scored by the faithful look- 
er-on in Josiah's favor. High, low. and game 
were made by Wray, jack being in the pack. 
TLna the score was three to one. In the nest 
deal, the trump, a spade, was allowed by Wray 
to stand. He led the king. " I 'm low, any- 
how," said Josiah, in momentary exultation, as 
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he played the deuce to it. Wray next led tlie 
ace whisking for the jack, atiii Ciiaght it. 

" Dad-burn the rotten luck \ " eiied Joaiah. 

With the advantage of hiyh and jack a fore- 
gone conclusion, Wray began to play warily for 
game. But despite bis caution lie lost the next 
trick. Jusiah was in duubt how to follow up 
tliis advantage ; after an anxious interval of cog- 
itation he said, " I b'lieve I '11 throw away fur 
a while," and laid that safe card, the five of di- 
amonds, upon the basket. " Tom," he added, 
" put on some more o" them knots. I kin hardly 
tell what I 'm a-doin' of. I hevgot the shakes, 
an' somehow 'notlier my eyes is cranky, and 
■wobble so ez I cun't see." 

The white sheets of flame went whizzing mer- 
rily up the chimney, and the clear light fell full 
upon tfie basket as Wray laid upon the five the 
ten of diiimonds- 

" Lord I Josiah 1 " exclaimed Tom Scrubs, 
becoming wild, and even more ill judged than 
usual, beginning to feel as if he were assisting 
at his friend's obsequies, and to have a more de- 
cided conviction that this way of coining by 
house and land and cattle and goods was sinful. 
"Lord! Josiah! that thar kyerd he's done 
Bared *11 count him ten fur game. Ye had bet- 
ter hev played that ihar queen o' di'mouds, an' 
dragged it out 'n him." 
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"Good Lord in heaven I" shrieked Josiah, 
ill a frenzy at thia unwarriin table disclosure. 

" Loi-d ill heaven ! " rang loud from the depths 
of the diirk woods. " Heaven ! " softly vibi-ated 
the distant heights. The craga close at ii;ind 
clanged back the sound, and the air was iilled 
with repetitious of the word, growing fainter 
and fainter, till they might have seemed the 
echo of a whisper. 

The men neither heard nor heeded. Tom 
Scruggs, although iippreciating the depth of the 
infamy into which he had unwittingly plunged, 
waa fully resolved to stand stoutly upon the de- 
fensive, — he even extended bis hand to take 
down his gnn, which waa laid across a couple of 
nails on the wall. 

" Hold on, Josiah, — hold on!" cried Wray, 
as Tait drew liia knife. " Tom never went fur 
ter tell, an' I '11 give ye a ten ter make it fair. 
Thar '3 the ten o' hearts ; an' a ten is the luos' 
ez that thar critter of a queen could bev made 
out ter hev tuk, anyhow." 

Josiah hesitated. 

" Tliat thar is the mos' ez she could hev done," 
said tliB stove-lcecper, smoothing over Ihereaulta 
of his cai*e]t'8snes8. " Tlie jacks don't count but 
fur one apiece, so that tliar ten is the moa' ez 
she could hev made out ter git, even ef I hed n't 
a-forgot an' tole Budd she war in yer hand." 
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Josiith was mollified by thia very equitable 
pro[)Oaal, and resuming his cliair he went on with 
tbe pliiy. Tile ten of hearts which he had thus 
secured was, however, of no great avail in coout- 
ing for game. Wray had already high and jack, 
and game wa,s added to these. The score ther» 
fore stood six to two in h\s favor. 

The perennial faith of the gambler in the next 
turn of the wheel was strong in Josiah Tait 
Despite hia long run of bud luck, he was stilt 
animatiid by the feverish delusion that the gra- 
cious moment was surely close at hand when suc- 
cess would smile upon him, Wray, it was true, 
needed to score only one point to turn him out 
of hunse and land, homeless and penniless, He 
was confident it would never be scored. IE be 
oonld make the four chances he would be even 
with his antagonist, and then be could win back 
in a single point all that he had lost. His faoe 
wore a haggard, eager expectation, and the agi- 
tation of the moment thrilled through every 
nerve. He watched with fiery eyes the dealing 
of the cards, and afttsr hastily scrutinizing hia 
hand he glanced with keen interest to see the 
trump turned. It was a knave, counting one 
for the dealer. There was a moment of inteuae 
silence ; he seemed petrified as his eyes met the 
triumphant gaze of his opponent. The nezt 
instant he was at Wray's throat. 
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The sliaiJows of the swaying fii^ures reeled 
across the floor, marring the exquisite anibesque 
of moonshine aud luart;! leaves, — quick, hard 
panting, a deep oath, and spasmodic e£foi-ts on 
the part of eiich to draw a sharp knife pre- 
vented by the strong intertwining arms of the 
other. 

The store-keeper, at a safe distance, remon- 
atrated with both, to no purpose, and as the 
struggle coidd end only in freeing a murderous 
hand he rushed into the clearing, shouting the 
magical word " Fight I " with all the strength 
of liis lungs. There was no immediate response, 
save th;it the affi-ighted rocks rang with the 
frenzied cr}', and the motioidess woods and the 
white moonlight seemed pervaded with myriads 
of strange, uncanny voices. Then a cautious 
shutter of a glassless window was opened, and 
through the narrow chink there fell a bar of red 
light, on which was clearly defined an inquiring 
head, like an inquisitively expressive silhouette. 
'" They air a-fightin' yander ter the store, whar 
they air a-playin' of Old Sledge," said the mas- 
ter of the ahanty, for the enliglitenment of the 
curious within. And th<.'n he closed the shut- 
ter, and like the law-abiding citizen that he was 
betouk himself to his broken rest. This was 
the only expression of interest elicited. 

A dreadful anxiety was astir in the store- 
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keeper's tlioiiglits. One of the men would cer- 
tainly be killed ; but he cared in>t so much for 
the shedding of blood iu thu abstract as that tho 
deed should be coinmitted on his pvemiees at the 
dead of night ; and there might be such a con- 
catenation of ci re II m stances, through the inale- 
factor'a willful perversion of the facta, that stia- 
picion would fall upon him. The first circuit 
court ever held in the new county would be in 
session to-morrow ; imd the terrors of the law, 
deadly to an unaccustomed mind, were close 
upon him. Finding no help from without, he 
rusheil back into ihn store, determined to make 
one more appeal to the belligerents. " Biidil," 
he cried, " I '11 holp ye ter bold Josiuh, ef ye '11 
promise ye won't tech him ter hurt. He air 
crazed, through a-losin' of his truck. Say ye 
won't tech him ter hurt, an' I '11 holp yo ter 
hold him." 

Josiah succumbed to their united efforts, and 
presently made no further show of resistance, 
but sank, still panting, into one of the chairs 
beside the inverted basket, and gazed blankly, 
with the eyes of a dfspairiug, hunted creature, 
out at the sheen of the moonlight. 

" I ain't a-wantin' ter hurt nobody," said 
Wray, in a surly tone. " I never axed him ter 
play kyerds, nor ter bet, nor nuthin'. He 
I'arned me hisself, an' ef I hed los' stlddier of 
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him lie ■would be a-tbinkin* now ex it 'a all 
right." 

"I'm a-goin' ter stand up ter what I done 
said, though," Joainh declared brokenly. " Ye 
need n't be afcai'd ez bnw I ain't a-goin' ter 
make my words true. Ef ye cornea hyar at 
noon termorrer, ye '11 git that thar deed, an' ye 
kin take the house an' land ez I an' my folks 
hev bed nigh on ter a hundred year. I ain'c 
a-goin' ter fail o' my word, though." 

He rose suddenly, and stepped out of the door. 
His footfiilla sounded with a sullen thud in the 
utter quietude of the place ; a long shadow 
thro\¥n by the siiikiug moon dogged him noise- 
lessly as he went, until he plunged into tlie 
deptiia of the woods, and their gloom absorbed 
both him and liis silent pursuer. 

A dank, auuleas morning dawned upon the 
house in which Joaiah T;tit and hia fathers had 
lived for nearly a hundred years: it was a hum- 
ble log cabin nestled in the dense forest, about 
four miles from the Settlfment. Fifty cleared 
acres, in an irregular shape, lay behind it; the 
oornstalks, sole remnant of the crop lost at Old 
Sledge, were still standing, their aickly yellow 
tint blanched by contrast with the dark brown 
of the tall weeds in a neighboring field, that 
had grown up after the harvested wheat, and 
flomiabed in the summer sun, and died under 
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the first fall of the frost. A heavy moisture liiy 
upon tliem at noon, thifl dreary autumniil day; 
a wet cloud hung in the tree-tops; here and 
there, among ita gray vapors, a scarlet bough 
flamed with sharply accentfd Intensity. Tliera 
was no far-reaching perepective in the long iiislea 
of the woods ; the all-pervading mist had en- 
wrapped the world, and here, close at hand, were 
bronze-grefn trees, and there spec tre-i ike out- 
tines of boles and branches, dimly seen in the 
haze, and beyond an opaque, colorless curtain. 
From the chimney of the honse the smoke rose 
slowly; the doors were closed, and not a crea. 
ture was visible save ten hogs prowling about 
in front of the dwelling among the fallen acorns, 
pausing and looking up with that odd, porcine 
expression of mingled impudence and malignity 
as Budd Wray appeared suddenly in the mist 
and made his way to the cabin. 

He knocked ; there was a low-toned response. 
After hesitating a moment, he lifted the latch 
and went in. Ha was evidently unexpected; 
the two occupants of the room looked at him 
with startled eyes, in which, however, the mo- 
mentary surprise was preaifntly merged in an 
expression of bitter dislike. The elder, a faded, 
careworn woman of fifty, turned ba^k without 
a word to lier employment of washing clothes. 
The younger, a pretty girt of eighteen, looked 



bard at bim nitli fastrSlling blue eyes, and nv 
ing from her low chair beside the fire said, in 
a voice broken by grief and reKntment, " £f 
this hyar honse air yoom, Bodd Wray, I waiiU 
ter git out 'n it." 

** 1 hev come hyar tet tell ye a word," mu] 
Badd Wray, meetiiig ber tearfal gfmro wiUi ^ 
Btern stolidity. He flaog bimKjf isto a dtair 
and fixing hia moody eyea oo tlie fire vent oo s 
" A word ex I faer been a-<itinn>' an' »-eamtmim' 
ter tell ye ever eence ye war »a rriej ler ini ih i 
Tait, an' afore that, — ever Maes ye tak I 
the word ez ye bed gin ne aCoce je ewr »t^ I 
him, 'kitse o' hie hcTio* a b 
eech like. He hain't got a 
'era. I hev been a-layiu' off Uf briM L 

tbie pasa fur a lung time. 'eoaoC of t^ ^ 

lou8 way ye dune treated me a j-ar a«B ^v 
June. He hain't got no house, tun a 
nor nuthTiT^ I done it, an' 1 come Irvmt^A \ 
the" deed in my pocket ter teli y e w^W fJLu ' 

iti;^ 

lier tears flowed afresh, and bIm 1t^^ •— 
pealiiigly at bim. He did not !«■««« In- 
dignant eyes from the blaze, UmI^ ^^^_ 
up the smoky chimney. "? n.— i..^^?* 

much," be contiimed, ' 
nuthin' much, like Josiah ; bntl' 
ye an' me might make out InJunT 
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ez we aot consider'ble store by each other in 
them diiys, afore he ever tuk ter cotnin' a-huntin' 
yunder ter Scrub-Oiik Ridge, whur ye war a-Uv- 
in' then, I don't keer nuthiii' 'bout 'a it now, 
'ceptin' it riles me, an' I Wiir bound ter spite ye 
fur it. I don't keer nuthin' more 'boat yn now 
than fur one o' them thar dead leaves, I wunt 
ye ter know I jes' done it ter spite ye, — ye 
is the one. I hain't got no grudge agin Josiah 
ter talk about. He done like any other man 
would." 

The color flared into the drooping face, and 
there was a flash in the weeping blue eyes. 

" I B'pose I lied a right ter make a ch'ice," 
she said, angrily, atung by these taunts. 

"Jea' so," responded Wray, coolly; "ye hed 
a right ter make a ch'ice atwixt two men, but 
no gill hev got a right ter put a man on one 
eend o' the beam, an' a lot o" senseless crittera 
an" house an' land on the t'other. Ye never 
keered nuthin' fur me nor Josiah nuther, ef 
the truth war knowed ; ye war all tuk up with 
the house an' land an' critters. An' they heT 
d"iie lef ye, what nare one o' the men would 
hev done." 

Tlie girl burst into convulsive sobs, but the 
sight of her distress had no softening influence 
upon Wray. "I hev done it ter pay ye back 
fur what ye hev done t«r me, an' I reckon ye 'U 



■ toler'ble even. Ye tuk all 
I keereil fur away from me, an' now I hev tuk 
all ye keer fur away from ye. An' I 'm a-goin' 



n ow yander ter the Settle mint ter hev tbia byar 
d eed recorded on the book ter the court-bouse, 
like Lawyer Green tole me ter do right straight. 



I \ ftid off, though, ter come byar f ust, an' tell i***^ 
ye what I hev been aimin' tar be able ter tell _.^^ 



ye 



Lasom 



e fur fl year an' better. Aji^ nnw J ') 
ter gi'h tbia hvar deed recorded." f' 

He replaced the sheet of scrawled legal-^ap ' 
in his pocket, and rose to go ; then turned, and, 
leaning heavily on the back of his chair, looked 
at her with lowering eyes, 

" Ye 're a pore little critter," he said, with 
scathing contempt, " I dunno what ails Josiah 
nor me nuther ter hev eot our hearts on sech 
a little stalk o' cheat." 

He went out into the enveloping mountain 
miab with the sound of her weeping ringing in 
his ears. His eyes were hot, and his angry 
heart was heavy. He had schemed and waited 
for his revenge with persistent patience. For- 
tune had favored him. but now that it had fully 
come, strangely enough it failed to satisfy him. 
The deed in hia breast-pocket weighed like a 
stone, and aa he rode on through the clouds 
that lay upon the mountain top, the sense of ita 
pressure became almost unendurable. And yet. 
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witli a perplexing contrariety of emotion, he 
felt more bitterly toward her than ever, and 
experienced a delight almost savf^ lu hold- 
ing the poasessiona for which she had been so 
willing to resign him. " Jes' kicked nae out 'n 
the way like 1 war nuthin' more'n that thar 
branch o' pisen-oak, fur a passel o" cattle an' 
sech like critters, an' a house an' land, — 'kas« 
I don't count Josiah in. 'T war the hoaee an' 
land an' sech she war a-studyin' 'bout." And 
every moment the weight of the deed grew 
Ijeavier. He took scant notice of external ol> 
jecta as he went, keeping mechanically along 
the path, closed in twenty yards ahead of him 
by the opaque curtain of mist. The trees at 
the greatest distance visible stood shadow-like 
and colorless in their curious, unreal atmos- 
phere ; but now and then the faintest flake of a 
pale rose tint would appear in the pearly haze, 
deepening and deepening, till at the vanishing 
point of the perspective a goi^eous scarlet-oak 
tree would rise, red enough to make a respecta- 
ble appearance on the plunet Mars. There was 
an audible stir breaking upon the silence of the 
solemn woods, the leaves were rustling together, 
and drops oE moisture begau to patter down 
upon the ground. The perspective grew grad- 
ually longer and longer, as the rising wind 
cleared the forest aislea ; and when he reached 



r 
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the road that ran between the precipice and 
the steep ascent above, the clouds were falling 
apaii., tlie mist had broken into thousands of 
fleecy white wreaths, clinging to the fantasti- 
cally tinted folii^e, and the sunlight was strik- 
ing deep into the valley. The woods about the 
Settlement were all aglow with color, and spark- 
ling with the tremulous drops that shimmered 
ill the sun. 

There was an unwonted air of animation and 
activity pervading the place. To the court- 
house fence were hitched several lean, forlorn 
horses, with shabby old saddles, or sometimes 
merely blankets ; two or three wagons were 
standing among the stumps in the clearing. 
The door of the store was occupied by a coterie 
of mountaineers, talking with unusual vivacity 
of the most 8t;irtling event that had agitated 
tile whole country-side for a score of years, — 
the winning of Josiah Tail's house and land at 
Old Sledge. The same subject was rife among 
the choice spirits congregated in the court- 
house yard and about the portal of that temple 
of justice, and Wray's approach was watched 
with the keenest interest. 

He dismounted, and walked slowly to the 
door, paused, and turning as with a sudden 
thought threw himself hastily upon his horse ; 
he dashed across the clearing, galloped heed- 
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lessly down the long, steep elope, and the as- 
tounded loiterers heard the tbander of the hoofs 
as they beat nt a break-neck speed upon the 
frail, rotten timbers of the bridgo below. 

JuHiah Tait had put his troubles in to soak at 
the etill-house, and this circumstance did not 
tend to improve the cheerfalness of his Httlq 
home when he returned in tlie afternoon. The 
few necessities left to the victims of Old Sledge 
had been packed tt^ether, and were in read!- 
ness to be tnmsported with him, his wife, and 
mother-in law to Mdinda's old home on Scrnb- 
Oak Ridge, when her brother should drive his 
wagon over for them the next morning. 

They never knew how to account for it. 
While the forlorn family were sitting before the 
smoking fire, as the day waned, the door was 
suddenly burst open, and Budd Wray strode in 
impetuously. A brilliant ^ flame sh ot up the 
chimney, and the deed wbicti Jo siah lait bad 
that day execu{e3 was a cinder among the l ogs. 
ITe went as Be caine,"an31be mystery was never 
explained. - - — 

There was, however, "a sayin' goin' 'bout 
the moilHtin^ ee -bow JeHiah gir^ Melindy jes ' 
'ticed him, somehow 'nother, tei- thar house, an' 
held him, an' tuk the fleedaway fr orn hiinT Br- 
gether. An' they made him send back the crit- 
ters an' the corn what he done won away from 
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'em." This version came to his ears, and was 
never denied. He was more ashamed of relent- 
ing in his vengeance than of the wild legend 
that he had been worsted in a tussle with Me- 
linda and Josiah. 

And since the night of Budd Wray's barren 
success the playing of Old Sledge has become a 
lost art at the Settlement. 



THE STAR IN THE VALLEY. 



He first saw it in tlie twilight of a clear 
October evening. As the earliest planet sprang 
into the sky, an answering gleam shone red 
amid the glooms in the valley. A star too it 
seemed. And later, when the myriads of the 
fairer, whiter lights of a moonless night were 
all athrob in the great concave vault bending to 
the hills, there was something very impressive 
in tliat solitary star of earth, changeleas and 
motionless beneath the ever-changing skies. 

Chevis never tired of looking at it. Somehow 
it broke the spell that draws all eyes heaven- 
ward on starry nights. He often strolled with 
his cigar at dusk down to the verge of the crag, 
and sat for hours gazing at it and vaguely spec- 
nlating about it. That spark seemed to have 
kindled all tlie soul and imagination within 
him, althongh he knew well enough its proaaic 
source, for he had once questioned the gawky 
mountaineer whose services he had secured as 
guide through the forest solitudes during this 
hunting expeditioD. 




goes on tbe ClinBtel road, what leads down tlie 
mounting off the Baek-bone. That 'b Jerry 
Shaw'a house, — tluit 's what it is. He 'a a 
blacksmith, an' he kin shoe a borae toler'ble 
well when he ain't drunk, ez he mosly is." 

" Perhaps that is tbe light from the forge," 
suggested Chevis. 

" That thar forge ain't run more 'n half the 
day, let 'lone o' nights. I hev never Learn tell 
on Jerry Sliaw a-workin' o' nights, — nor in the 
daytime nuther, ef be kin git ehet of it. No 
sech no 'count critter 'twixt hjar an' the Settle- ifV* , 
mint." y,^ >M'^-' -;* V' /^ 

So spake Chevis's astronomer. Se eing th e ' 
at ar ev en through the pr osaic lens of ste r" ^- 
al jl^y diil no t detraQt_h;o]ii jta pi^f-ti.?^^fla]TPP.t. 
Chevis never failed to watch for it. The first 
fault glinting in the azure evening aky sent hie 
eyes to that red reflection suddenly aglow in tha 
valley ; even when the mista rose above it and 
liid it from him, he gazed at tbe spot where it 
had disappeared, feeling a calm satisfaction to 
know that it was still shining beneath the cloud- 
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curtain. He iincouraged himself in this bit of 
Ben ti mentality^ TEese unique eventide ellects 
BecmecT a fitting sequel to the picturesque day, 
passed in liiinling deer, with horn and bounds, 
through the gurgeuus autumnal forest j or per- 
chance in the nioi'e exciting sport in some rocky 
gorge with a bt;ar at bay and the frenzied pack 
around him ; or in the idyllic pleasures of bird- 
shooting with a thoroughly-t ruined dug ; and 
coming back in the crimson sunset to a well- 
appointed tent and a smoking supper of veni- 
son or wild turkey, — the trophies of his skill. 
The vugue dreumincss uf his cigar and the 
charm of that bright bit uf color in the night- 
shrouded valley added a sort of romantic zest 
to these primitive enjoyments, and ministered 
to that keen susceptibility of impressions which 
Reginald Chevis considered eminently charao- 
teristic of a highly wrought mind and nature. 

He said nothing of his fancies, however, to 
his fellow sportsman, Ned Varney, nor to the 
mountaineer. Infinite as was the diifei'ence be- 
tween these two in mind and cultivation, his 
observation of both had convinced him that 
they were alike incapnble of appreciating and 
com preh ending Ins delicate and dainty musiuga. 
Varney was essentially a man of this world; 
hia mental and moral conclusions had beeu 
adopted in a calm, mercantile spirit, as giving 
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tbe best return for tlie outlay^, aoA th* I 
n-as Dot liihble to SuctuaCions. And lb* ■ 
taineer coalil gi> oo farther tbao the protoic fi 
of the light in Jerry Shaw'a hoaae. Tbm R< 
iiiald Chevis was wont to sit in contemplatir* 
Bileuce on the cr^ ontil bis cig-^r was burnt oat, 
and afterward to lie awake deep in the night, 
liatening to the majestic lyric welling up frooi 
the thousand nocturnal voices of these moan- 
tain wilds. 

During the day, in pliu^e of the red light a 
gfiuzy little curl of smoke was barely visible, tbe 
only sign or suggestion of human habitation to 
be seen from the crag in all the many miles of 
long, narrow valley and parallel tiers of ranges. 
Sometimes Chevia and Vamey caught sight of it 
from lower down on the mountain side, whence 
was faintly distinguishable tlie tittle log-house 
and certain y^ue lijies marlcing a rectangular 
incloBiire ; near at hand, too, the forge, silent 
and smokeless. Bat it did not immediately oo* 
cur to either of them to theorize couuerning its 
inmates and their lives in this lonely place ; for 
a time, not even to the speculative (^hevia. As 
to Vamey, he gave bis whole mind to the mat- 
ter in hand, — his gun, his dog. his game, — and 
his note-book was as systematic and as roman- 
tic as the ledger at home. 

It might be accounted an event tu the history 
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cA thiit iog-hut when Reginald Chevis, after rid- 
ing past it eighty yards or so, chaoced one day 
to meet a country girl walking toward the boase. 
She did not look up, and he caught only an in- 
diatinct glimpse of her face. She spoke to him, 
however, as she went by, which ia the invaria- 
ble custom with the inhabitants of the seques- 
tered nooks among the encompassing monntains, 
whether meeting stranger or acquaintance. He 
lifted his hat in return, with that punctilious 
courtesy which he made a point of according to 
persons of low degree. In itnother moment she 
had passed down the narrow sandy road, over- 
hung with gigantic trees, and, at a deft, even 
pace, hardly slackened as she traversed the 
great log extending across the rushing stream, 
she made her way up the opposite hill, and dis- 
appeared gradually over its brow, 

The expression of her face, half-seen though 
it was, had attracted his attention. He n>de 
slowly along, meditating. " Did she go into 
Shaw's house, just around the curve of the 
road ? " he wondered. " Is she Shaw's daugh- 
ter, or some visiting neighbor?" 

That night he looked with a new intCFest at 
the red star, set like a jewel in the fioatii^ 
mists of the valley. 

"Do you know," he asked ot Hi Bates, when 
the three men were seated, after supper, around 
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the camp-fire, which sent lurid tongues of flame 
and a thousiund bright sparks leaping high iii 
the darkni^ss, and illumioed the vistas of the 
woods on every side, save where the suddea 
crag jutted over the vaUey, — "Do you know 
whether Jerry Sliaw has a daughter, — a yoang 
girl?" 

" Ye-es," drawled Hi Bates, disparagingly, 
" he hev." 

A pause ensued. The star in the valley was 
blotted from sight ; the rising mists had crept 
to the verge of the crag ; nay, in the under- 
growth fringing the moontain's brink, there 
were softly clinging white wreaths. 

" la she pretty ? '" asked Chevis. 

"Waal, no, she ain't,'" said Hi Bates, deci- 
sively. " She 's a pore, no 'count critter." Then 
he added, aa if he were afraid of being misap- 
prehended, " Not ez thar is any harm in the 
gal, ye onderstand. She 's a mighty good, saft- 
spoken, qaiet sort o' gal, but she 'b a pore, 
■white-faced, slim little critter. She looks like 
she hain't got no sort 'n grit in her. She makes 
me think o' one o' them alim little slips o' wil- 
low evety time nor I sees her. She hain't got 
long ter live, I reckon," he concluded, dismally. 

Reginald Chevis asked him no more ques- 
tions about Jerry Shaw's daughter. 

Not long afterward, when Chevis was 
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ing through the dyep woods about the base of 
the mountaiu near thti Christel road, his horse 
happened to cast a shoe. He eongi-atulated 
biinself upon Lis proximity to the forge, for 
there was a possibility that the blacksmith 
might be at work ; according to the account 
which Hi Bates had giveu of Jerry Shaw's hab- 
its, there were half a dozen chances :^gaiast it. 
But the shop was at no great distance, and he 
Bet out to End his way back to the Christel 
road, guided by suudry well-known landmarks 
on the mountain side : certain great crags hang- 
ing above the tree -tops, showing in grander 
sublimity through the thinning foliage, or beet- 
ling bare and grim ; a dismantled and deserted 
hovel, the red-berried vines twining amongst 
the rotting logs ; the full Bow of a tumultuous 
stream making its last leap down a precipice 
eighty feet high, with yeasty, maddening waves 
below and a rainbow-crowned crystal sheet 
above. And here again the curves of the wood- 
land road. As the sound of the falling watei- 
grew softer and softer in the distance, till it was 
hardly more than a drowsy murmur, the faint 
vibrations of a far-off anvil rang upon the air. 
Welcome indeed to Chevia, for however entic- 
ing might be the long rambles through the red- 
olent October woods with dog and gun, he had 
no mind to tramp up the mountain tu his tent) 



five miles distant, leading the resisting horse all 
the way. The afternoon wiis ao clear and so 
Btil] that the metallic sound penetrated far 
through the quiet forest. At every curve of 
the road he expected to see the log-cabin with 
ita rail fence, and beyond the low-hanging 
chestnut - tree, half ita branches resting upon 
the roof of the little shanty of a blacksmith's 
shop. After many windings a sharp turn 
brought him full upon the humble dwelling, 
with its background of primeval woods and the 
purpling splendors of the western hills. The 
chickens were going to roost in a stunted cedar- 
tree just without the door ; an incredibly old 
wan, feeble arid bent, sat dozing in the linger- 
ing auushine on the porch; a girl, with a pail 
on her head, was crossing the road and going 
down a declivity toward a spring which bub- 
bled up in a cleft of the gigantic rocks that 
were piled one above another, rising to a great 
heigiit. A mingled breath of cool, dripping 
water, sweet^cented fern, and pungent mint 
greeted him as he passed it. He did not see 
the girl's face, for she had left tlie road before 
he went by, but he recognized the slight figure, 
with that graceful poise acquired by the prosaic 
habit of carrying weights upon the head, and 
its lithe, swaying beauty reminded him o[ the 
mountaineer's comparison, — a alip of willow. 
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And HOW, under the cbestnut-tree, in anxious 
converse with Jerry Shaw, wiio came out ham- 
mer in haud from the anvil, concerning the 

ahoe to be put on Strathspey's left fore-foot, 
and tile problematic damage sustained since the 
accident. Chevia'a own theory occupied some 
minutes in expounding, and so absorbed his at- 
tention that he did not observe, until the horse 
was fairly nnder the blacksmith's hands, that, 
despite Jerry Shaw's unaccustomed iodustry, 
this was by no means a red-letter day in his 
habitual dissipation. He trembled for Strath- 
spey, but it was too late now to interfere. Jerry 
Shaw was in that stage of drunkenness which 
is greatly accented by an elaborate affectation 
of sobriety. His desire that Chevia should 
consider him j)erfectly sober was abundantly 
manifest in his rigidly steady gait, the preter- 
niitural gravity in his bloodshot eyes, his spar- 
ingnesB of speech, and the earnestness with 
which he enunciated the acquiescent formulae 
which had constituted his share of the conver- 
sation. Now and then, controlling his faculti«S 
by a great effort, he looked haixl at Chevia to 
discover what doubts might be expressed in his 
face concerning the genuineueas of this staid 
deportment ; and Chevia presently found it best 
to affect too. Believing that the blacksmith's 
histrionic attempts in the rSle of sober artisan 
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were occupying hU attention raoTU than the 
paring of Strathspey's hoof, which he held be- 
tween hia knees on his leather apron, while the 
horso danced an animated ineaaiire on the other 
three feet, Chevis assumed an appearance of in- 
difference, and strolled away into the shop. He 
looked about him, carelessly, at the hoiBcshoea 
hanging on a rod in the rude aperture that 
served a^ window, at the wagon-tires, the plow- 
shares, the glowing fire of the forge. The air 
within was unpleasantly close, and he soon 
found himself again in the door-way. 

" Can I get some water here ? " he asked, as 
Jerry Shaw reentered, and began hammering 
vigoronaly at the shoo destined fnr Strathspey. 

The resonant music ceased for a moment. 
The solemn, drunken eyes were slowly turned 
upon the visitor, and the elaborate affectation 
of sobriety was again obtrusively apparent in 
the blacksmith's manner. He rollud up more 
closely the blue-checked homespun sleeve from 
bis corded hammer-arm, twitched nervously at 
the single suspender that supported his coppei-- 
colored jeans trousers, readjusted his leather 
apron hanging about bis neck, and, casting upon 
Chevis another glance, replete with a challeng- 
ing gravity, fell to work upon the anvil, every 
heavy and well-directed blow telling with the 
precision of uiaohinery. 




■/ 
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The question had hardly been heard befoi'e 
forgotten. At the next interval, when he was 
going out to fit the horse, CheTia repeated hia 
reijuest. 

" Water, did ye say ? " asked Jerry Shaw, 
looking at him with narrowing eyelids, aa if to 
shut out atl other contemplation that he might 
grapple with this problem. " Thar 'a no fraisb 
water hyar, but ye kin go yauder ter the house 
and ax fur some ; or," be added, shading his 
eyes from the sunlight with liis broad, blackened 
hand, and looking at the huge wall of stone be- 
yond the road, " ye kin go down yander ter 
the spring, an' as that thar gal fur a drink." 

CheTia took hia way, in the last rays of aun- 
shiiie, across the road and down the declivity 
in the direction indicated by the blacksmith. 
A cool giay shadow (ell upon him from the 
heights of the great rocks, its he neared them ; 
the narrow path leading fram the road grew 
dank and moist, and presently his feet were 
sunk in the still green and odorous water-loving 
weeds, the clumps of fern, and the pungent 
mint. He did not notice the soft verdure; he 
did not even see the beautiful vines that hung 
from earth-filled niches among the rocks, and 
lent to their forbidding aspect something of a 
smiling grace ; their picturesque grouping, where 
they had fallen apart to show this sparkling 
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fouDtain of bright up-springiag water, was all 
lost upon Ilia artistic perceptions. His eyes were 
fixed on the girl standing beside the spring, her 
pail filled, but waiting, mth a calm, expectant 
look on her face, as she saw him approaching. 

No creature contd have been more coarsely 
habited : a green cotton dress, faded to the 
faintest hue; rough shoes, just visible beneath 
Iier skirts ; a dappled gray and brown calico 
sun-bonnet, thrown aside on a moss-grown 

I bowlder near at band. But it seemed as if the 
wild nature about her had been generous to this 
being toirard whom life and fortune had played 
the niggai-d. T here were ^npaline Jijihtji in hi^r^ *j* 
dreamy eyes which one _Siega_ nowhere save jny.jr'^ 
sunset clouds that brood above dark hills ; the f^- 
golden sunbeams, all FadeiTfroin the lanGscape,"^-,f_'»y^ 
hiiJ left a perpgWat^ reflect! on 1n"fef btoHia^i- 
hair ; tnere^was^aJsuttiB-aifiiuty .between her 
a nd oth er pjiiint, 8wayiii(ji_gracefiil young'''" 
things, waving in the mountain breezes, fed Hy 
thejraSL.and-tihfl jJfiic^She was hardly more 
hnman to Chevis than certain lissome little 
woodland flowers, the very names of which he 
did not know, — pure white, star-shaped, with 
a faint green tine thi'eading its way through 
each of the five delicate petals ; he had seen 
them embellishing the banks of lonely pools, or 
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of the unfi'equented road, where perhaps it had 
been mended in a primitive way with a few rot- 
ting rails. 

" May I trouble you to give me eome water? " 
asked Chevis, prosaically enough. She neither 
smiled nor replied. She took the gourd from 
the pail, dipped it into the lucent depths of the 
spring, hiinded it to him, and stood awaiting 
its return when he should have finished. The 
cool, delicious water was drained, and he gave 
the gourd back, " I am much obliged," he said. 
J " Ye 're welcome," she replied, in a slow, aing- 

^ ing monotone. Had ^the aotamn winds taug ht 
f tliPi- gnina t.)m,t n ielaacholv cadence ? 

J 1* Chevia would have like5~Tg~Eear her speak 



v)"" a gain, but tEe g ulTbetwe en his station and her s 
— BO un drea med of lij h er (for the diffe rences 
of caate are absolutely unk nown to the indepen - 
dent, mountaineers), so patent to liira — could 
be bridged by few ideas'. 1 hey had ao little in 
common that lor a moment he "coiiirthink of 



notliin g to sa y. Hia cogitation suggested only 
tire~inquiry, " Do you live here ? " indicating the 
little house on the other side of the road. 

" Yes," she chanted in the same monotone, 
"I lives hyar." 

She turned to lift the brimming pail. Cherts 
spoke again : " Do you always stay at home ? 
Do you never go anywhere ? " 
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Her eyes rested upon bim, with a slight sur- 
prise looking ont from among their changing 
lights. " No," she snid, after h pause ; " I hev 
no call to go nowliar ez I knows on." 

She placed the pail on her head, took the dap- 
pled sun-bonnet in her hand, and went along the 
path with the assured, steady gait and the grajje- 
ful backward poise of the figure that precluded 
the possibility of spilling a drop from the vessel. 

He had been toiiclied in a highly romantic 
way by the sweet beauty of this little woodland 
flower. It seemed hard that so perfect a thing 
of its kind should be wasted here, unaeen by 
more appreciative eyes"" than those'ot bird, or 
niESit, or tHe equally u^ncultured liufuah beings 
aboutJieFX^'^ ^* ^"VB"Wnr a 'baffiing^ense~of 
the mysterious injustice of life to reflect upon 
the difference in htT Jot "and'that of others of 
her age in higher spheres. ITe went thouglit- 
fuUy through the eTosTng shadows to the shop, 
mounted the re-shod Strathspey, and rode along 
the rugged ascent of the mountain, gravely 
pondering on worldly inequalilies. 

He saw her often afterward, although he 
spoke to her again hut once. He sometimes 
stopped as he came and went on the Christel 
road, and sat chatting with the old man, her 
grandfather, on the porch, sunshiny days, or 
lounged in tlie barn-like door of Jerry Shaw's 



n 
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sliop talking to the half-dmuken blaekamith. 
He piqued LimseU on the reudinesa with which 
he became interested in these people, entered 
into their thoughts and feelings, obtained n com- 
prehensive idea of the machinery of life in ihia 
wildernesH, — more complicated than one could 
readily believe, luoking upon the changeless 
face of the wide, unpopulated expanse of moun- 
tain ranges stretching so far beneath that infi- 
nite sky. They appealed to him from the basis 
of their common humanity, Ke tbought, and the 
pleasure of watching tlie^ development oF tlie 
common human atti'Ibutes InThTs pe culiar and 
primitive state of society never piillecLiipQiiJiiin, 
He regarded with contem pt Varnay's fr |volon8 
displeasure an3 annoyance bec aug g of H^ Bates'a 
utter insunsibilitj t:o thn d'^^'''^'"^" '" th'''£Ji> 
cial position, and tbe.jicceaatty-Of_eith er acqm - 
escing in the supposititious equality or dispens- 
ing, with tlie invaluable Be rvicefl ~orTlib'^i'miit 
i^ and independent mountaineer ; because oFthe 

^ pafdii "of the Tmtntni-OTT—gSnpTp^ fn l^o-jir ffll'"**! 

} Varney was wont to declare, set his teeth on 

I edge ; "because of theTr"naiTOVT" prejudices, timr 

*. mental poverty, their idle shiftlessn ess. their im - 
coutli dress and appearance. Clwvi*— fltrttwad 
hiraaelf that he entertained a broader view. He 



"had not even a subacute idea that he looked 
upon these people and their iunerlite oiil^ Sb 
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scape; that it was an leatheti 

pleaBcre their cololerapTation a 

he^was as faras^eyer from the biiBis of cominon 

humanity. ,.u--^-. -. v*- y-~, .y^^ "^ 

Sometimes while he talked to the old man on 
the sunlit pnrch, the " slip o' willow " sat in the 
door-way, listening too, but never speaking. 
Sometimea he would find her with her father at 
the forge, her fair, ethereal face illumined with 
an alien and Suctualing brilliancy, shining and 
fading as the breath of the fire rose and fell. 
He came to remember that face so well that 
in a sorry aketch-book, where nothing else was 
finished, there were several laborious pages 
lighted up with a faint reflection of its beauty. 
But he was as much interested perhaps, though 
less poetically, in that massive figure, the idle 
blacksmith. He looked at it all from an ideal 
point of view. The star in the valley was only 
a brilliant, set in the night landscape, and sug- 
gested a unique and pleasing experience. 

How should he imagine what luminous and 
wistful eyes were turned upward to where 
another star burned, — the light of his camp- 
fire on the crag ; whf^f p «thetic, beautiful eyes 
had learned tp _fatch and wait^.tT' ibat r^' 
gleam Jiigh ^^ ^^^ mountain's brow, — hardly 
*'^'°"'the stars in heaven it seemed I How 
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could he dream of the strange, vague, unrear 
soning trouble with which his idle comings and 
goings had clouded that young life, a trouble 
as strange, as vague, as vast, as the limitless 
sky above her. 

She understood bim as little. As she sat in 
the open door-way, with the flare of the fire be- 
hind her, and gazed :it the red tight shining on 
the crag, she had no idea of the heights of 
worldly differences that divided them, more in- 
aurraountable than precipices and flying chutes 
of mountain torrents, and chasms and Assures 
of the wild ravine : she knew nothing of the 
life he had left, and of its rigorous artificialities 
and gradations of wealth and estimation. And 
with a heart full of pitiable unreahties she 
looked up at the glittering simulacrum of a star 
on the crag, while he gazed down on the ideal 
star in the valley. 

The weeks had worn deep into November. 
Chevis and Varney were thinking of going 
home; indeed, they talked of breaking camp 
day after to-morrow, and saying a long adien to 
wood and mountain anil stream. They had 
had an abundance of good sport and a surfeit of 
roughing it. Thev w nn^ -o Ij& ck to town an d 
town av':;- .'tinons invigorate, v * heir holiday , 

and takmg with them a freak jl,, -" hllaratiBg 
v»/" recollection of the forest life left so fabebind. 
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It was near diiek, on a dull, cold evening, 
when Chevis dismounted before the dour oC the 
blacksmith's little log-cabin. The chestnut-ti'ed 
hung desolate and bare on the eaves of the 
forge ; the stream rushed by in swift gray wLirl- 
poola under a sullen gray sky ; the gigantic wall 
of broken rocks loomed gloomy and sinister on 
the opposite side of the road, — not so much as 
a withered leaf of all their vines clung to their 
rugged surfaces. The mountains had changed 
color : the nearest ranges were black with the 
myriads of the grim black branches of the de- 
nuded forest ; far away they stretched in par- 
allel lines, rising tier above tier, and showing 
numberless gradations of a dreary, neutral tint, 
which grew ever fainter in the distance, till 
merged in tlie uniform tone of the sombre sky. 

Indoors it was certainly more cheerful. A 
hickory fire dispensed alike warmtli itnd light. 
The musical whir of a spinning- wheel added its 
unique charm. From the rafters depended 
numberless strings of bright red pepper-pods 
and ears of pop-corn ; hanks of woolen and cot- 
ton yaru; bunches of medicinal herbs; brown 
gourds and little bags of seeds. On rude shelves 
against the wall were ranged cooking uten- 
sils, drinking vessels, etc., all distinguished by 
that Bcruputous cleanliness which is a marked 
feature of the poor hovels of these mountaineers, 
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and in striking contrast to the poor hovela of 
lowlanders. The rnsh-bottomed chairs, drawn 
in a Bemicircle before the rough, Ul-adjiisted 
stones which did duty as hearth, were occupied 
by several men, who seemed to be making the 
blacksmith a prolonged visit; various members 
of the family were humbly seated on sundry in- 
verted domestic articles, such as wash-tubs, and 
Bplint-baskets made of white oak. There was 
circulating among Jerry Shaw'a friends a flat 
bottle, facetiously denominated "tickler," read- 
ily emptied, but as readily replenished from a 
keg in the corner. Like the widow's cruse of 
oil, that keg was miraculously never empty. 
The fact of a still near by in the wild ravine 
might suggest a reason for its perennial flow. 
It was a good strong article of apple-brandy, 
and its effects were beginning to be distinctly 
visihle. 

Truly the et hereal woodland flower se emed 
strangely incon gruous with thes e brutal and mt- 

couth- r.nnflihinT i.^ Q f l| p r_ljfe, a S sbfl StOod ftt ft 

little distance from this group, spinning at Iter 
wheel."' Che vis felt a suddeii'sTiarp pang of pity 
for her when he glanced toward her : the next 
instant he had foi^otten it in his interest in her 
work. It was altogetier at variance with the 
ideas which he had hitherto entertained concern- 
ing that humble handicraft. There came acro ss 
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1^119 apianiiig was a matter of walking back 
and forth with smootk, measured st«ps and ' 
gncefol, andnlatory motioo ; it matter, too, of I 
much pretty gesticalation, — the thread in one 
hand, the other r^ulating the whirl of the 
wb«el. He thought he had never seen attitudes 
•o charming. 

Jerry Shaw hastened to abdicate and offer 
ime of the rash-bottomed chairs with the eager 
hospitality characteristic of these mountaineers, 
— a hospitality that meets a stranger on the 
threshold of e^ery hut, presses upon him, un- 
grudgingly, its best, and follows him on his de- 
parture with protestations of regret out to the 
rickety fence. Chevis was more or less known 
to all of the visitors, and after a little, under 
the sense of familiarity and the impetus of the 
apple-brandy, the talk flowed on as freely as be- 
fore hia entrance. It was wilder and more an- 
tagonistic to bis principles and prejudices than 
anything he had hithei-to heard among these 
people, and he looked on and listened, interest- 
ed in this new development of a phase of life 
which he had thought he had sounded from its 
lowest note to the top of its compass. He was 
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glad to remain ; thg , scene hml impreaed h U 



A 



c uUiv»t ej,|'""-j"'""i til iin inff rim lij.j\iili.ii 
i niglit hiu ;e_'|""p, ^n^ ''"t Yfhrmrnrnjinjlin 
Iwwnefls of the coDferBatioii aiid ihw tKyp^ jji nf 
YtoleiiCB bad little reality for hi m; if be though t 
ab out the BnbjecTnnder diseasalon at ail, it ityi 
^/ wi^ ■ reawnriii g con vjctipn that b efore tb a 
plmiEi cnuld be ca rried out the alrgadf^intazi- 
Mh^l inoDritaineers would he helplessjr dnmh 
KpTvrtlielfSS, he glanucd ever aud anon at tbe 
Toaog girl, lotith tliat slie shonid hear it, lest ito 
nnlent. angrr bitteniess ahoold startle ber. 
Sfae mu widently listening, too. but ber ixx 
(ue w as calm and untroubled as ooe of the 
ptr* w-hite hees of those flower^tars of his 
Mrir ftST in tbe inmintatns. 

- TImb Peelt (mgfat n't ter be let live \ " ex- 
dnm4 tSjA Borr. a gigantic fellow, amjned 
a faton jnaa. vith tba acoorapaninienta of 
, etc Bsual with the faonteis 
«f dv i«^; In* £V" st»<d« *it^ tbise of tbe 
t the waJI in a comer of tbe 
moB. * n^ oMffet n't ter be let live, an' I 'd 
»w> (tf^d lfa«e «f *MB fur tbe skin an' bcnu of 

■■ f^ liars • taw wtvdL" assmted Jeirj' 
.^^MW. - R>w w j g fc> w bv rvn do<m an' ktlt, 
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on the niert to iiild to Lis stock of knowledge 
of men and miuds, dwajs unalj-zing his own 
inner life and the inner life of those about 
bicn, be said, turning to his intoxicated hoet, 
" Who are the Peels, Mr. Shaw, — if I may 
ask?" 

" Who air the Peela ? " repeated Jerry Shaw^, 
making a point of seiniag the question, " They 
air the meanest men in these hyar mountings. 
Ye might hunt from Coppefliead Ridge ter 
Clinch River, an' the whole spread o' the val- 
ley, an' never hear tell o' no seuh no 'count crit- 
ters." 

*' They ought n't ter be let live ! " again urged 
Elijah Burr. " No man ez treats his wife like 
that dad-burned scoundrel Ike Peel do oughter 
be let live. That thar woman is my sister an' 
Jerry Shaw's cousin, — an' I shot him down in 
his own door year afore laa'. I shot him ter 
kill ; but somehow 'nother I war that shaky, 
an' the cussed gun hung fire a-fust, an' that thar 
pore wife o' his'n screamed an' hollered so, that 
I never done nuthin' arter all but lay him up 
for four month an' better for that thar pore crit- 
ter ter nnsa. He '11 see a mighty differ nex' 
time I gita my chance. An' 't ain't for off," 
he added threateningly. 

" Would n't it be better to persuade her to 
leave him?" suggested Chevia pacifically, with- 



Bof tbefi 
■■"*; -ThM-"« whar all the troublff 
She wgdd n't ksve him, fur all hsl 
She Kud ez faovr he vaXM 
■i^k^ coed tar her wlien be vraro't drunk. Sal 
'L^ ib«t hiak" 

lUi wvf of cnttiiig the GordiaD knot of do 1 
nMtie diffioaltie* might have proved efficacious 1 
bttt for UiB i^akineas induced by the thrill at 
fnrtema) Mntitnent, the infusion of apple-btandj, 
tlw protett of the boue of contention, and the 
bunging fire of tlie treauherous gun. Elijah 
Burr cuuld remember no other failure of aim J 
for twenty ypars. 

" Ho won't git Bhet of me that easy a 
Hurr docliin^d, with another poll at T 
ti.'kk>r. " Hut ef it bed n't heT I 
bapiKmtHl Us' wMk. i mougbt l***^ W 
fur awhilo," herontinupd, evideiiUy m^-^ 
•ow« Mriously Retorted sakse ol i 
r ber kilt him a 



bum l»w *h* «*•■ ' 
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juatified in asking more queationa. But appl&- 
brandy is a potent tongue-loosener, aud the 
unwonted commuuicativeueas of the stolid and 
silent mount aineera attested its strength in this 
regard. Jen-y Shaw, without inquiry, enlight- 
ened him, 

"Ye see," he said, turning to Chevis, " 'Li- 
jah he thought ez how ef he could git that fool 
woman ter come ter tiia house, he could shoot 
Ike fur hia meanuesa 'thout botherin' of her, an' 
things would all git easy agin. Waal, he went 
thar one day when all them Feels, the whole 
lay-out, war gone down ter the Settlemint ter 
hear the rider preach, an' he jes' run away with 
two of the brats, — the littlest ones, ye onder- 
stand, — a-thinkin' he monght tole her off from 
Ike that thar wny. We liearn ez how the pore 
critter war nigh on ter distracted 'bout 'em, 
but Ike never let her come artev 'em. Least- 
ways, aha never kem. Las' week Ike kem fur 
'em hiaself, — hira im' thera twocuased brothers 
o' his'n. All 'Lijah'a folka war nut 'n the way ; 
him an' his boys war off arhuntin', an' his wife 
bed gone down ter the spring, a haffen mile an' 
better, a-washin' clothes ; nobody war ter the 
house 'ceptin' them two chiilen o' Ike's. An' 
Ike an' hia brothers jes' tuk the chiilen away, 
an' set fire ter the house ; an' time 'Lijah'a wife 
got thar, 't war nuthin' but a pile o' ashes. So 
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we 've determinated ter go up yander ter Laurel 
Notch, twenty mile along the ridge of the moun- 
ting, ter-niglit, iin" wipe out them Peels, — 'kose 
they air a^goin' ter move away. That thar 
wife o' Ike's, whiit m>ide all the trouble, her 
fretted an' fretted at Ike till he hev determinat- 
ed ter break up an' wagon across the range 
ter Kalntucky, whar his uncle lives in the hills 
thar. Ike hev gin his cornsent ter go jes' ter 
pleasure her, 'kase she air mos' crazed ter git 
Ike away wbar 'Ltjali ciin't kill bim. Ike's 
brothers is a-^oin', too. I hearn ez bowtbey '11 
make a start at noon ter-morrer." 

" They '11 never start ter Kaintucky ter-mor- 
rer," said Burr, grimly. " They MI git off, afore 
that, fur hell, stiddier Kaintucky. 1 hev been 
a-tryiii' ter make out ter shoot that thar man 
ever sence that thar gal war married ter him, 
seven year ago, — seven year an' better. But 
wbttt with her a^fooliu' round, an' a-tatkiu*, an' 
a-goin' on like she war distracted — she run 
right 'twixt bim an' the muzzle of my gitn 
wnnst, or I would hev bed him that time fur sure 
— an" somehow 'nother that critter makes me so 
shaky with her ways of goin' on that 1 feel like 
I hain't got good sense, an' can't git no good 
aim lit nutliin'. Nex' time, though, thar 'II be a 
differ. She ain't a-gnin' ter Kaintucky along of 
bim ti'J' be beat fur iiutliiu' when he's drmik." 
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It was A pitiable picture presented to Cheris's 
open-eyed imaginatioa, — tbis womMi stauding 
for years between the two men she loved : hold- 
ing back her brother from his vengeiirioc of her 
wrongs by that subtle influence that shook hia 
aim ; and going into exile with her bnite of ft 
husband when that influence had waned and 
failed, and her wrongs were supplemented by 
deep and irreparable injuries to her brather. 
And the cuiious moral attitude of the man : 
the strong fraternal feeling that alternately 
nerved and weakened hia revengeful hand. 

" We air goin' tliar 'bout two o'douk ter- 
night," said Jerry Shaw, " and wipe out all 
three o' them Peels, — Ike an" hia two broth- 
ers." 

"They oughtn't t^-r bo lot live," reiterated 
Elijuh Burr, moodily. Did he api^ak to hia 
faintly stirring conscience, or to a woful premo- 
nition of his sister's grief ? 

" They 'U all three be stiff an' atark afore day- 
break," resumed Jerry Shaw. " We air all kin 
ter 'Lijab, an' we air goin' ter holp him top ofl , 
tliem Feeis. Thar 'a ten of iia m\' three o' tfaai 
an' we won't hevai trouble 'bout it. An' w 
bring that pore critter, Ike'i wife, an' her e 
len hyar ter stay. She 'a wulcomo ter livfi along 
of OB till 'Lijaii kin fix arxne arjrt'n plaw! fur 
her an* the liul« cbill«n. Tliar won't \m no 
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trouble a-gittin' rid of the men folks, ez thar is 
ten of us an' three o' them, an' we air goiu' ter 
take 'em in the night." 

There was a protest from an unexpected quar- 
ter. The whir of the spinning-wheel was 
abruptly silenced. " I don't see no sense," said 
Celia Shaw, her ein^jing monotone vibrating 
the sudden lull, — ''1 don't see no sense 
shootin' folks down like they war nuthin' better 
nor bear, nor deer, nor suthin' wild. 1 don't see 
no sense in it. An' I never did see none," 

There was an astonished pause. 

" Shet up, Cely 1 Shet np 1 " exclaimed Jerry 

Shaw, in mingled anger and surprise. " Them 

folks ain't no better nor bear, nor sech. They 

J' hain't got no right ter live, — them Peels." 

>f ! " No, that they hain't ! " said Burr. 

« jr . •( They is powerful no 'count critter s, I 

•V ^ know. " replied the little woodland nower, tne 

»- firelight bright in her opaline eyes and on the 

flakes of burnished gold gleaming in the dark 

masses of her hair. " They is always a-hangin' 

round the still an' a-gittin' drunk ; but I don't 

see no sense in a-huntin' 'em down an' a-kiUin' 

'em off. 'Pears ter me like they air better nor 

the du mb one Sj^J^""^!, P**" nngpnap jn shnntiii* 

*' Shet up, Cely \ Shet up I " reiterated Sliaw. 
Celia said no more. Reginald Chevis was 
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p leased with this indication of her sgnsibility ^ 
the other women — her mother and grand- 
mother — had heard the whole recital with the 
Qtmost indiSerence, as they sat by the fire mo- \^-^ 



notonously carding cotton. She , was beyo nd 
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her station in se ntiment, he thought. However, -iP 
Tie was disposed to recent this fuvorablo estimate ,v^ 
other higher nature when, twice aftei-wni'd, she 
stopped her work, and, fiEling thu bottle from 
the keg, pressed it upon her father, despite her 
unfavorable criticism of the liangera-ou of stills. 
Nay, she insisted. ** Drink some more," aho 
said. " Ye hain't got half enough yit." Had 
the girl no pity for the already drunken crea- 
ture ? She seemed aystamaticaily trying to make 
him even more helpless than he was. 

He had fallen into a deep sleep before Chi'Via 
left the house, and the bottle was oicoulating 
among the other men with a rapidity that boded 
little harm to the unconscious Ike Fetil and hia 
brothers at Laurel Notch, twenty niilea away. 
As Cbevis mounted Stratlis[)ey he saw th« 
horses of JeiTy Shaw'a friends standing partly 
within and partly without the blacksmith'* nliop. 
They would stand there all night, he thought. 
It was darker when he commenced tho aiuxni 
of the mountain than he had anticipated. And 
what was this driving against bis fooc, — rain '! 
No, it was enow. He bad nut i>lart«d a tnomeut 
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too Eoon. Bat Strathspey, by reason of fre- 
quent travel, knew every foot of the WHy, and 
perhaps there would only be a flurry. And so 
he went on steadily up and up the wild, wind- 
ing road among the great, bare, bla<!k trees and 
the grim heights and chasms. The snow fell 
fast, — so fast and so silently, before he w;is 
half-way to the summit he had lost the vague 
Gompauionship of the sound of his horse's hoofs, 
now muffled in the tliick carpet ao suddenly 
flung upon the ground. Still thesnow fell, and 
when he had reached the mountain's brow the 
ground was deeply covered, and the whole as- 
pect of the scene was strange. But though ob- 
scured by Ihe fast-flying flakes, he knew that 
down in the bosom of the white ViJley there 
glittered still that changeless star. 

" Still spinning, 1 suppose," he said to him- 
self, as he looked toward it und thought of the 
interior of the log-cabin below. And then he 
turned into the tent to enjoy his cigar, his les- 
thetic reveries, and a bott le ot wine. 

"But the wheM was no longer awhirl. Both 
music and musician were gone. Toiling along 
the snow-filled mountain ways ; atru^ling with 
the fierce gusts of wind as they buffeted and 
hindered her, and fluttered derisively among 
her Lhiu, worn, old garments ; shivering as the 
driving fiakes c^ime full into the pale, calm face, 
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and fell m heavier and heavier wreaths upon the 
dappled calico sun-bonnet ; threading her way 
through unfrequented woodland paths, that she 
might shorten the distance ; now deftly on the 
verge of a precipi(^, whence a false step of 
those coarse, rough shoes would fling her into 
u a imaginable abyasBS below ; now on the sides 
of steep ravines, falling sometimes with the 
treacherous, sliding snow, but never faltering; 
tearing her hands on the shrubs and vines she 
clutched to help her forward, and bruised and 
bleeding, but still going on ; trembling more 
than with the cold, but never turning back, 
■when a sudden noise in the terrible loneliness 
of the sheeted woods suggested the close prox- 
imity of a wilil beast, or perhaps, to her igno- 
rant, superstitious mind, a aapernatural pres- 
ence, — thus she journeyed on her errand of 
deliverance. 

Her fluttering breath came and went in 
quick gasps ; her failing limbs wearily dragged 
tbrough the deep drifts; the cruel winds untir- 
ingly lashed her ; the snow soaked through the 
faded green cotton dress to the chilled white 
skin, — it seemed even to the dull blood cours- 
ing feebly through her freezing veins. But she 
had small thought for herself during those 
long, slow hours of endurance and painful ef- 
fort. Her pide lips mnved now and then with 
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muttered speculations : how the time went by ; 
whether tliey bad discovered her abseDce at 
home; an d whether the fleeter hor semen were 
BY en now ploughing their way through tb e 
I longer, winding mountain road. Her only hoR e 
^ waaTo outstrip t heir speed. Her prayer — t) [iB 
^ un taught being I — aliehad no prayer. PTCf.pp f, 
perhaps her life, the life she w as so ready to im - 
peril. She had no higB, cultured sensibilities 
to sustain Tier. There was no instinct stirring 
within her that might have nerved her to save 
her father's, or her brother's, or a benefactor's 
life. She held the creatures that she would 
have died to warn in low estimation, aud spoke 
of them with reprobation and contempt. She 
had known no religious training, holding up 
forever the sublimest ideal. The measureless 
mountain wilds were not more infinite to her 
than that great mystery. Perhaps, without 

c ommon humanity. 

When the silent horsemen, sobered by the 
chill night air and the cold snow, made tbeir 
cautious approach to the little porch of Ike 
Peel's log-hut at Laurel Notch, there was a 
thril! of dismayed surprise among them to dis- 
cover the door standing half open, the house 
empty of its scanty fui-niture and goods, its 
owners fled, and the very dogs di^iappeai'ed ; 
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only, on the rough stones befora tbe dying fire, 
Ce!ia Shaw, falling asleep and waking by fitful 
starts. 

" Jerry Shaw swore ez how he would hev 
shot that thar gal o' his'n, — that thar Cely," 
Hi Bates said to Chevis and Varney the next 
day, when he recounted the incident, "only he 
did n't think she hed her right mind ; a-walkin' 
through this hyar deep snow full fifteen mile, 
— it's fifteen mile by the short cut ter Laurel 
Notch, — ter git Ike Peel's folks off 'fore 'Li- 
jiih an' her dad could come up an' settle Ike 
an' his brothers. Leastways, 'Lijah an' the 
t'others, fur Jerry hed got so drunk he could n't 
go ; he war dead asleep till ter-day, when they 
kein back a^fotchin' the gal with 'em. That 
thar Cely Shaw never did look ter rae like she 
hed good sense, nohow. Always looked like 
she war queer an' teched in the head." 

There was a furtive gleam of speculation on 
the dull face of the mountaineer when his two 
listeners broke into enthusiastic commendation 
of the girl's high heroism and courage. The 
man of ledgers swore that he had never heard 
of anything so fine, and that he himself would 
walk through fifteen miles of snow and mid- 
night wilderness for the honor of shaking hands 
with her. There was thnt keen thiill about 
their hearts sometimes felt in crowded theatres, 
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responsive to tlie cleverly siinula.ted heroism of 
the boards ; or in liBtemng to a poet's mid-air 
song ; or in looking upon some grand and enno- 
bling pliiise of life translated ou a great paint- 
er's canvas. 

Hi Bates tlioiight that perhaps they too were 
a little " teched in the head." 

There h ivi fiiljni_vij;^n PhpTJi ^i nn gse of dep p 
humiliation. Celia Sha w had bpnrd no mij) -p 
of ItKarTBOTHCnXbiuF'coii versation than he ; a 
wide contrast was suggested. He began to 
have a glimmering peWPptloil CEat d espite a ll 
hifl culiiire". his ai iiHiibiliiy, his ~Tg Sfntngs toward 
imnSEityr'Be^w^ not so high a th ing in the 
scale of beiiigj~thfit"tee E^ad placed a false esti- 
mate upon himself. He had looked down on 
her with a mingled pity for her dense igno- 
rance, her coarse surroundings, her low station, 
and a dilettante's delight in picturesque efiects, 
and with no recognition of the moral splendors 
of that star io the valley. A realization, too, 
was upon bim that hue feelings are of most 
avail aa the motive power of fine deeds. 

He and his friend went down together to 
the little log-cabin. There had been only jeers 
and taunts and reproaches for Celia Shaw from 
her own people. These she had expected, and 
she had stolidly home them. But she listentid 
to the fine speeches of the city-bred men with 
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a vague woiideimcnt; on hor tli>woi'-liko faoe, — 
whiter tlian ever to-day. 

" It was a aplmidid — a noble thing to do," 
said Varnuy, warmly. 

"I shall never forget it," said ("hovis, "it 
will alw:iy3 be like a sermon to me." 

There waa something more that Reginald 
Chevia never forgot : the look on hpr face as he 
turned and loft her forever ; for liu was on his y. » 
way back to liis furmer lifo, »» fur remoyed^/«' 
from her and all her idi^iw andlniajjitiiii^^ lis * 
ponclered long upon tTTat look iu hor iiuunitft-^/^'''^ 
ble eyes, — was it suffering, some keen pung of * 
despair? — aa he rode down and down tite vul* 
ley, all iinconsciouH of the heart-break ho left 
behind biio. He thought of it often afterward ; 
he never penetrated its mystery. 

He heard of ber only once again. On the 
eve of a famoiu day, when vinting the ontpONtii 
oE a gallant corps, Reginald Cbevis happened 
to recognize in one nt the pickets the gawky 
mountaineer wbo bad been bis guide tbrongb 
those antamnai woods so far away, Hi Bates 
was afterward sought oat and honored with an 
imerriew m the genCTsFs tent ; for tbe acci- 
dental eneountfit bail evoked many pleasant 
nBuaaaeattea in CItevw's minft, ami »tnong 
otlur qnesOTona It« wislMtd to asic was vtiat had 
beeniiae ni Jei-ry 3iiaw'g daing^ter. 
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"She's dead, — long ago," answered Hi 
Bates. " She died afore the winter war over 
the year ez ye war Or-huntin' thar. She never 
bed good sense ter ray way o' tbinkio', nohow, 
an' one night she run away, an' walked 'hout 
Sfteen mile throngh a big snow-storm. Some 
SHy it settled on her chist. Anyhow, she jes' 
sorter fell away like afterward, an' never held 
up her head good no more. She always war a 
slim little critter, an' looked like she war 
teched in the head." 

There are many things that suffer unheeded 
in those mountnins: the birds that freeze on 
the trees; the wounded deer that leaves its 
cruel kind to die alone ; the despairing, flying 
fox with its pursuing train of savage dogs and 
men. And the jutting crag whence had shone 
the camp-fire she had so often watched — her 
star, set forever — looked far over the valley he- 
ueath, where in one of those sad little rural 
grMveyards she had been laid so long ago. 

But Reginald Chevia has never forgotten her. 
Whenever he sees the earliest star spring into 
the evening sky, he remembers the answering 
red gleam of that star in the valley. 
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ELECTIONEERIN' ON BIG INJUN 
MOUNTING. 



" An' ef ye 'U believe me, he hev bed the faoe 
an" grace ter come a-prowlin' up liyar on Big 
Injnu Mounting, election eerin' fur votes, an* 
a-shakin' hands with every darned critter on 
it" 

To a superficial survey the idea of a constit- 
aency might have seein<.-d incongruous enough 
with these rugged wilds. The July sunshine 
rested on stupendous cntgs; the torrent waa 
bridged only by t\ niinliow hovoring above tli» 
cataract ; in all the wide pruspt^^ct of valley and 
far-8tretching Atleghniiy ningus tliu witdumoM 
was broken by no fiold or clearing. But over 
this gloomy primeval magnlfuwni^e of nature 
universal BuFTrage bniixleil liku it liMniHun, and . 
candidates m"ui]T(IcShEiy "fiinJiwiril" wltli" " fiua I 
an*"giac9-"-TrerB"Wont to thread the Jary^l&d 
inazM"ofBtgTiijun_M(miitlnjj. 

The presence of voters in this loni-ly regiuu 
was further attested by a group of t«am«t«ni, 
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who had stopped at the wayside spring that the 
oxen might driuk, and in the interval of wait- 
ing had given themselves ovei' to the interest of 
loud, politics and the fervor of controversy. 

" Waal, they tells me ez he made a power- 
ful good 'tomey-gineral las' time. An' it 'peara 
ter rae ez the mounting folks oughter vote fur 
him iigin thera town cusses, 'kaae he war bLiru 
an' raised right down hyar on the sloije of Big 
Injun Mounting. He never lef thar till he war 
twenty year old, when he went ter live yander 
at Carrick Court House, an' iirter a while tuk 
ter studyin' of law," 

The last speaker was the moat uncouth of the 
rough party, and poverty-stricken as to this 
world's goods. Instead of a wagon, he had only 
a rude " siide ; " his lean oxen were thrust from 
the water by the stronger and better fed teams ; 
and his argument In favor of the reelection of 
the attorney for the State in this judicial circuit 
■ — called in the vernacular "the 'torney-^in- 
eml " — was received with scant courtesy. 

" Ye 're a darned fool ter be braggin' that 
Rufua Chadil air a mounting hoy ! " exclaimed 
Abel Stubbs, scornfully, "He hev bed the in- 
surance ter git ez thick ez he kin with them 
town folks down thar at Ephesus, an' he hev 
made ea hard speeches agin everybody that war 
tuk ter jail from Big Injun ez ef he bed never 
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laid eyea on 'em till that minit; an' arter all 
that the mounting folks hev done fur him, too 1 
'T war thai- vote that elected him the fuat time 
he run, 'kase the conventiou put up that thai- 
Taylor man, what nobody kuowed nuthiu' about 
an' jes' despiBed ; an' the t' other candidates 
would n't agree ter the convention, but jea' went 
before the people ennyhow, an' the vote war so 
epUt that Big Injun kerried Rufe Chudd in. 
An' what do he do ? Ef it hed n't hev been fur 
his term a^ivin' out he would hev jailed the 
whole mounting arter a while I " 

The dwellers on Big Injun Mounting are not 
the first rural community th;it have aided in the 
election of a prosecuting officer, and afterward 
have beeoms wroth witli a fiery wrath because 
he prosecutes. 

" An' them town folks," Abel Stubba contin- 
ued, after a pause, — " at fuat they war might- 
ily interrupted 'bout the way that the election 
hed turned out, an' they promised the Lord that 
they wonld never hntt agin a convention no 
more while they lived in this life. Hevin" a 
mounting lawyer over them town folks in Col- 
hury an' Ephesua war mighty humbiing ter thar 
pride, I reckon ; nohody hed never hearn tell o' 
sech a thing afore. But when these hyar horse- 
thievea an' mounting fellers ginerally got ter 
/gdin" in sech a constancy ter the peu'tiary, them 
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town folks changed thar tmie 'bout Riife Chadd. 
Tbey 'lowed ez tliey bed never bed sech a 
good 'torney-gineral afore. An' now they air 
goin' ter bev a new election, an' byar is Rufe 
a-leadin' off at tbe head of the convention ez 
graceful ez ef he hed never butted agin it in his 
life." 

" Waal," drawled, a heavy fellow, epeahing 
for the first time, — a rigid soul, who would fain 
vote tbe straight ticket, — "I won't support 
Rufe Cbiidd ; an' yit I dunno bow I kin git my 
cornsent ter vote agin tbe nominee." 

" Rufe Chadd itir goin' ter be beat like hell 
broke loose," said Abel Stubba, hopefully. 

" He will ef Big Injun bev enny say so 'bout 
'n it," rejoined the rigid voter. " 1 bev never 
seen a man ez onpopular ez he is nowadays on 
this mounting." 

" I hev beam tell that tbe kin-folks of some 
of them convicts, what he made sech bard 
speeches agin, hev swore ter git even vrith bim 
yit," said Abel Stubbs. " Rufe Chadd bev been 
shot at twice in tbe wooda sence be kem up on 
Big Injun Mounting. 1 seen him yeatiddy, an' 
he tole me so ; an' he showed me his hat wbar 
a rifle ball hed done gone through. An' I axed 
Lira ef he warn't afeard of all them men what 
hed sech a grudge agin him. ' Mister Stubbs,' 
he aay, sorter saft, — ye know them 's the ways 
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he hev I'amed in Epbeaus an' Colbury an' seek, 
an' he bed, afore he ever left Big Injun Mount- 
ing, the BasBiest tongue that ever wagged, — 
' Mister Stubba,' Rufe say, mighty perliti;,Kfool- 
in' with me ia like ma,kin' facea at a rattlesnake : 
it may be satisfying to the feeliu'a, but 't ain't 
aafe.'J That 'a what Rufe tole ter me." 

"'T would pleasure me some ter see Rufe 
Chadd agin," said the driver of the slide. " Me 
an' him air jea' the same age, — thirty-three 
year. We used ter go huntin' tergethev some. 
They tella me ez be bev app'inted ter speak 
termorrer at the Settlemint along o£ them 
t'other five candidatea what air a-runnin' agin 
him. I likes ter hear him speak; be knocks 
things up somehow." 

" He did talk mighty sharp an' stingin' the 
fust time he war electioueerin' on Big Injun 
Mounting," the rigid voter reluctantly admit- 
ted ; " but_mebbe he hev furgot how seuce be 
hev done been livin' with them town foUis," 

" Ef ye wants teFknow whether RiiT6"Gbadd 
hev furgot how ter talk, jes' take ter tbievin' 
of horses an' secb, will yel" exclaimed Abel 
Stubbs, with an emphatic nod. " Ye oughter 
hev hearn the tale my brother brung from the 
court-house at Ephesus when Joab Green war 
tried. He said Rufe jes' tuk that jury out 'u 
tbarselves ; an' he gits jes' sech a purchase on 
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every jury lie apeaka afore. My brother says 
be believes that ef Rufe bed giu the word, that 
jury would hev got out 'n tbar uheers an' throt- 
tled Josb, It 'a a mighty evil aort 'n gift, — 
this liyar way that Rufe talka." 

" Waal, his tongue can't keep the party from 
bein' beat. I hates ter see it disgraced agin," 
said the rigid voter, " But law, I can't stand 
hyar allday jowiu' 'bout Rnfu8 Cbaddl I hev 
got my wheat ter thrash this week, though I 
don't expec" ter make more 'n enough fur seed 
fur nex' year, — ef that. I must be joltin' 
along." 

The ox-carta rumbled slowly down the steep 
hill, the slide continued its laborious ascent, 
and the forest was left once more to the fitful 
stir of the wind and the ceaseless pulsivtions of 
the falling torrent. The shadows of the oak 
leaves moved to and fro with dazzling effects 
of interfulgent sunbeams. Afar off the blue 
mountains shimmered through the heated air; 
but how cool was tliis clear rush of emerald wa- 
ter and the bounding white spray of the cata- 
ract ! The sudden flight of a bird cleft the 
rainbow ; there was a flash of moisture on his 
swift wings, and he left liis wild, sweet cry 
echoing far behind him. Beetling high above 
the stream, the crags seemed to touch the sky. 
One glance up and up those towering, majestic 
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Steeps, — how it liftpd the sonl I The Si-ttle- 
ment, perched upon the apparently iimcueBsililo 
heights, was not visible from the road bolow. 
It cowered back affrighted from the verge of tho 
great cliff and the grimly yavming abyases. 
The huts, three or four iu iiumbtT, were all 
silent, and might have been all tenantleea, bo 
lonely was their aspect, Boliind them rose the 
dense forest, filling the background. In a, riinh- 
bottomed chair before the little ato re wan jjiw 
onlj hn mim creature to be see n in thu liainliit, 
— a man whose appear ance was stran^ gnly at vu- 
riance with his surroundings. TTeTiad tiie lonjf, 
lank frame of the moTiHiatTieBr';" but inntiyid ')f 
the customary brown jeans clothes, ho wore n. 
suit of blue fiannel, and a dark straw hat was 
drawn over his brow. This simple iittiru and 
cigar that he smoked had given great uf> 
'ense to the already prejudiced dwellers on llig 
njun Mounting. It waa not deemed raoob 
;hat Rnfe Chadd should "git tuk up with them 
ways, an' aot hisaelf ter wearin' of store- 
clothes." His face was a great contrast to tho 
faces of the stolid mountaineers. It^Ei s kee nly 
cliiaeled ; the ,conatan.t friction of thought Iiail 
vt^^ii__awiiy the grosHer_ linesj leaving sharply 
defined features with abrupt turns of exprea- 
'sioiK Ttie process might be likened to the 
~^a3aal denudation of those storied strata of 
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his mountains by tbe momentum of their tor- 
rents. 

And here was no quiet spirit. It could brook 
neither defeat nor control ; conventional barri- 
ers went down before it; and thus some years 
ago it had come to pass that a raw fellow trom 
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prp^-ipifatftd upon it as the. _ attorn ey_for,__liip 
S tate. A startling:; sensation had jiwuitedJJtf 
dnll co urt- rooms of the villages. 1'he JOQun- 
taineer seem ed to have brought from his rugged 
heights certain subtle luuivo ijistincts, mid the 



wily donblingsof I 
sp ring ot theTatii mount, tbe deadly aiuuousap- 
proacli of the copperhead, were diaplayed-with 
a frightful effect translated into huaiaa -antego- 
nism. There was a great awakening of the 
Timfiholent bar ; counsel for the defense became 
eager, active, zealous, but the juries fell under 
his domination, as the weak always submit to 
the strong. Those long-drawn cases that hang 
on from term to term because of faint-hearted 
tribunals, too merciful to convict, too jnst to ac- 
quit, vanished as if by magic from the docket. 
The besom of the law swept the country, and 
his name was a terror and a threat. 

His brethren of the bar held him in some- 
what critical estimation. It was said that his 
talents were not of a high order ; that he knew 
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no law ; that he possessed only a remarkable 
dexterity with the few broad principles familiar 
to him, and a certain swift suppleness in their 
application, alike effectual and imposing. He 
was a natural orator, they admitted. His suc- 
cess lay in his influence on a jury, and his influ* 
ence on a jury was due to a magnetic earnett- 
ness and so strong a belief in his own [wwers 
that every word carried conviction with it. But 
he did not see in its entirety the massive grand- 
eur of that greatest monument of human int«i- 
lect known as the common law of England. 

In the face of all detraction, however, there 
were the self-evident facts of his naixem and the 
improvement in the moral attmwpl^re wrtrtight 
during his term of ofGce. He wa« thinking of 
these things as he sat with his atMort>ed ejM 
fast ened upon tbe horizon, and of tbe cbltagit 



in himself since I 
oriThfi-f 

he hni^ livpH ""TfTltfim y""" 

the alphab et; he waB jhe first of hi* name w ho 
co uld write it. From an almost jzriniitiTw iftrf;e 
he had overtaken the civilization of Epbe«iM 
and Colbury, — no t rreat achievemgnt. it nii|^ 
seegr~t6"~}i sophisticated imagination ; twit t he 
mountains were a ha nd.re«i ycar » K &tnd t he 
progfSa~6f fflosej ^^treg.- Hi« faI«Dta Bad 
burst flirough"'tEe'Btony cnwt of circonutaooe. 
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like the latent fires of a Yolcano. And he bad 
plana for the future. Only a short while ago 
he had been confident when he thought of 
them ; now they were hiimpered by the great 
jeopardy of his reelection, because of the egre- 
gious blindness that coidd not distinguish duty 
from malice, justioe from persecution. He had 
felt the strength of education and civilization ; 
he was beginning to feel the terrible strength 
of ignorance. His faith in hia owu powers was 
on the wane. He had experienced a suffocat- 
ing sense of impotence when, in stumping Big 
Injun Mounting, he had been called upon by the 
meagre but vociferous crowd to justify the hard 
bearing of the prosecution upon Josh Green 
"fur stealin' of Squire Bibb's old gray mare, 
that ye knows, Rufe, — fur ye hev plowed with 
her, — war n't wuth more'n ten dollars. Ef 
Josh hed n't been in the dark, he would n't hev 
t«cbed seeh a pore old critter. Tell us 'bout 'n 
seven year in the pen'tiary fur a mare wuth 
ten dollars." What possibility — even with 
Chadd'a wordy dexterity — of satisfying such 
demands as this! He found that the strength 
of ignorance lies in its blundering brutality. 
And he found, too, that mental supremacy does 
not of its inherent nature always aspire, 
can be bent downward to low ends. The 
posing candidates made capital of these illogi- 
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oal attacks; they chained him with his most 
brilliant exploits as ingenious perversions of 
the law and attempts upon the liberties of the 
people. Chadd began to despair of disiaipihjif pr 
the prejudice aii4 ignorann e Rn ruaii lilY p,ry fita.l- 
li z ed by hifl opponents, and the only savage ia-. ^ 

atinct left to Liin was to die gatne . Ha4uati.-,t - 

6e d hia past cond u ct by the curt declaratio n ^^x^ 
thaL hB had done hia duty according to the la w, 
and Ji&.jt sked the vo t es of bis fellow-citizen a ' '^ 

The afternoon was wearing away ; the length- 
ening shadows were shifting ; the solitary fig- 
ure that had been motionless in the shade was 
now motionless in the golden sunshine. A 
sound broke upon the air other than the muf- 
fled thunder of the falls and tlie droning reiter- 
ation of the katydid. There came from the 
rocky path threading the forest the regular 
beat of horses' hoofs, and in a few moments 
three men I'ode into the clearing that sloped to 
the verge of the cliff. The first faint footfall 
was a spell to wake the Settlement to sudden 
life: simdry feminine faces were thrust out of 
the rude windows ; bevies of lean-limbed, tnw- 
headed, unkempt children started up from un- 
espected nooks ; the store-keeper strolled to the 
door, and stood with liis pipe in his mouth, 
leaning lieavily iigainat the frame ; and Rufus 
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Chadd changed his position with a slow, loiiog- 
ing motion, and turned hia eyea upon the road. 

" Waal," said the Rtore-keeper, with franlc 
criticism, as the trio eame in sight, " Isaac Bo- 
ker 's drunk agin. It 's the natur' of the ct-it^ 
ter, I'm a-thiukin*. He hev been ter the still, 
ez sure ez ye air bom, I hopes 't ain't a dan- 
cin'-dnink he hev got. The las' time he hed a 
dancin'-dmnk, he jes' bounced up an' down the 
floor, an' hollered an' snng an' sech, an' made 
sei'h a disturbaraent that the Settlewmi war 
kep' awake till daybreak, mighty nigh. 'T war 
mighty pore enjoymint for the SettlemiMf. 
'T war like sittin' up with the sick an' dead, 
stiddier along of a happy critter like him. I 'm 
powerful sorry fur hia wife, 'base he air mighty 
rough ter her when he air drunk ; he cut her 
once a toler'ble bad slash. Slie hev bed ter do 
all the work fur four year, — plowin', an' chop- 
pin' wood, an cookin', an' washin', an" sedi. It 
hev aged her some. An' all ber chillen is gala, 
— little gala. Boys, now, mought grow some 
help, but gals is more no 'count the bigger they 
gits. She air a tried woman, surely. Isaac ia 
drunk ez a constaucy, — dancln'-drunk, mos'ly. 
Nuthin' kin atop him." 

" A good thrashing would help him a little, 
I 'm thinking," drawled the lawyer. " And if 
I lived here as a constancy I 'd give it to him 
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the first sober spell lie had." Hia apeecb waa 
slow ; bis voice waa spiritless and languid ; be 
s till poasesaed the tone and idiom of the moun - 
t aineer. but he had lost the cbaranterifitio. piw 
p unciation, more probabl y from tlii» itiflimnf.!. pf 
other as aociations than a n appreciation of its in- 
coiTectness. (tM.J*^<u ,m^' f-^ 
^''~TEat ain't the right sort o' sawder fnr a 
candidate, Rufe," the store-keeper admonished 
him. " An' 't ain't safe uo how fur secb a slim, 
stringy boy ez ye air ter talk that way 'bout 'n 
Isaac Boker. He air a tremenjoua man, an' ez 
strong ez an ox." 

" I can thi-aab any man who beats bia wife," 
protested the officer of the law. " I ilon't see 
how the Settlement gets its own consent to 
let that sort of thing go on." 

" She air bia wife," said the store-keeper, who 
was evidently of conservative tendencies. " An' 
she air powerful tuk op with bira. I hev liearn 
her 'low ez be air better dancin'-dmnb than 
other men sober. She could hev married other 
men ; she did n't suffer with hevin' no ch'ice." 

" He ought to be put under lock and key," 
said Chadd. " That would sober him. I wish 
these dancin'-drunk fellows could be sent to the 
state-prison. I could make a jury think ten 
years was almost too good for that wife-beating 
chap. I 'd like to see him get away from me." 
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There was a certain calculating cruelty in hia 
face as he said this, ile was animated by no 
chivalric iinpulae to protect the weak and help- 
less ; the spirit rooaed witlilu him was rather 
the instinct of the beast of prey. The store- 
keeper looked askance at him. In his mental 
review of the ch:inges wrought in the past few 
years there was one that had escaped Rufua 
Chadd's attention. The process was insinuating 
and griiduiil, but the result was bold and obvi- 
ous. In the const ant opposition in which he 
was placed to cnminals, in the constant contem- 
plation ot the worst phas '^a-of-Ewmiin nntlin'i in 
t he active effort which hia duty required to 
bring the perpetratora ot ali_ toui deeds to jua- 
tice, b e had grown singularly callous and p Tti- 
Iq^T The individual criminal had been merged 
in the abstract idea of crime. After the first 
few casea he had been able to banish the visions 
of the horrors brought upou other lives than 
that of the prisoner by the verdict ot guilty. 
Mother, wife, children, — these pale, pursuing 
phantoms were esorcised by prosaic custom, and 
his steely insensibility made him the master of 
many a harrowing court-room scene. 

" That would be a mighty pore favor ter his 
w ife!," aaicT'thg" Bture-kmiper, after a pause. 
" She hed ruther be beat. " 

The three men bad dismounted, hitched their 



horses, and were now approaching the store. 
Riifus Chadd rose to shake hands with the fore- 
most of the party. The quick fellow was easily 
schooled, and the store-keeper's comment upon 
his lack of policy induced him to greet the 
new-comers with a greater show of cordiality 
than be bad lately practiced toward hia constit- 
uents. 

" I never looked ter find ye hyar this soon, 
Eufe," said one of the arrirals. " What hev 
ye done with the t'other candidates ? " 

" I left them behind, as I always do," said 
Chadd, laughing, " itnd as I expect to do again 
next Thursday week, if I can get you to prom- 
ise to vote for me." 

" I ain't ft-goin' ter vote fur ye, — nary time," 
interpolated Boker, as he reeled heavily for- 
ward. 

*' Well, I 'm sorry for that," said Chadd, 
with the candidate's long-suffering patience. 
"Why?" 

Isaac Boker felt btirdly equal to argument, 
but be steadied himself as welt as he could, and 
looked vacantly into the eyes of his interlocutor 
forsome pointed inspiration ; perhaps be caught 
there an intimation of the contempt in which he 
was held. He still hesitated, but witli a sudden 
anger infiaming his bloated face. Chadd waited 
a moment for a reply ; thuu he turned care- 
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lessly away, saying tliat he would stroll about 
a little, as sitting still so long was fatiguing. 

" Ef ye war whar ye oughter be, a-follerin' of 
the plow," said Isaac Boker, " ye wouldn't git 
a chance ter tire yeraelf a-Bittin' in a cheer 

" I don't hold myself too high for plow- 
ing," replied Chadd, in a conciliatory manuer. 
''Plowing ia likely work for any able-bodied 
man." This speech was unlucky. There was 
in it an undercurrent of suggestion to Isaac Bo- 
ker'a suspicious conscience. He thought Chadd 
intended a covert allusion to his own indolence 
in the field, and iiis wife's activity as a substi- 
tute. " It was only an accident that took me 
out of the furrow," Chadd continued. 

" 'T war a killin' accideut ter the country," 
said Isaac Boker. " Fur they tells me that ye 
don't know no more law than a mounting fox." 
Chadd laughed, but he sneered too. His pa- 
tience was evaporating. Still he restrained his 
irritation by an effort, and Boker went on: 
I'^Folks ez ia bred ter the plow ain't got th^ 
\8ense an' the showin' ter make peart lawyers. 
^fl' that 'a why I ain't a-goin' ter vote fur yS^ 

This plain speaking was evidently relished by 
the others ; they said nothing, but their low ac- 
quiescent chuckle demonstrated their opinion. 

" I have n't asked you for your vote," said 
Chadd, sharply. 



The burly fellow paused for a moment, in 
stupid surprise ; then Lis drunken wrath rising, 
he exclaimed, " An' why n't ye ax me (ur my 
Tote, thon ? Ye 're the damnedest critter in 
this country, Rufe Chadd, t«r come electiou- 
eerin' on Big Injun Mounting, an' a-makiu' out 
ez I ain't good enough ter be axed ter vote 
fur ye I Ye hed better not be tryin' ter sot 
me down lower 'u other folks. I 'II break that 
empty cymlin' of a bead of yoarn," and he 
raised his clenched fist. 

" If yon come a step nearer I 'II throw you 
ofE the bluff," said Chadd. 

" That 'U be a powerful cur'ous tale ter go 
the rounds o' the mounting," remarked one of 
the disaffected by-atandera. " Ye hov done all 
ye kin ter torment yer own folks up hyar on 
Big Injun Mounting what elected ye afore ; an' 
than ye comes up hyar agin, an' the fust man 
that says he won't vote fur ye must be Bunged 
ofi 'n the bluff." 

** 'Pears ter me," said Isaac Boker, anrlily, 
and still shaking his fist, " ez tbar ain't all yit 
in the pen'tiary that desarves ter go thar. Bet- 
ter men than ye air, Rufe C hadd, bey been 
locked up. an' bung too, sence ye war elected 

" There was a sudden change in the lawyer's 
attitude ; a strong tension of the muscles, as of 
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a wild-cat ready to spring ; the quickening of 
bis blood showed in his scarlet face ; there was 
a 6ery spark in his darkening eyes, 

"Oh, come now, Rufe," said one of the look- 
ers-on hastily. " Ye ought n't ter git ter fightin' 
with a drunken man. Jes' walk yerself off fur 
a while," 

" Oh, he can say what he likes while he 'b 
drunk," replied Chadd, with a short, scornful 
laugh. " But I tell you, now, he had better 
keep his fists for his wife." 

The others giithered about the great, massive 
fellow, who was violently gesticulating and inco- 
herently asserting his offended dignity. Chadd 
strolled away toward the gloomy woods, his 
hands in his pockets, and his eyes bent upon 
the ground. Glances of undisguised aversion 
followed him, — from the group about the store, 
from the figures in the windows and doors of the 
poor dwellings, even from the ha!t-clad children 
who paused in their spiritless play to gaze after 
him. He was vaguely conscious of these pur- 
suing looks of hatred, but only once he saw the 
universal sentiment expressed in a face. As the 
long shadows of the forest fell upon his path, he 
chanced to raise bis eyes, and encountered those 
of a woman, standing in Boker's cabin. He 
went on, feeling like a martyr. The thick foli- 
age closed upon him ; the sound of his languid 
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footsteps died in the distance, and the figures 
on the cliff stood in the Biinset glow, watching 
the spot where he bud disappeared, as silent 
and S3 motionless as if they had fallen under 
some strange, uncatiuy spell. 

The calm of the woodland, the refreshing aro- 
matic odors, the rising wind after the heat of 
the snltry day, exerted a revivifying influence 
upon the lawyer's spirits, as he walked on into 
the illimitable solitudes of the forest. Night 
was falling before he turned to retrace hia way ; 
above the opaque, colorless leaves there was the 
lambent glinting of a star; the fitful plaint of 
a whip-poor-will jarred the dark stillness; gro- 
tesque black ahadowa had mustered strong 
among tiie huge boles of the trees. But he took 
no note of the gathering gloom ; somehow, hia 
heart bad grown auddenly light. He had for- 
gotten the drunken wrangler and all the fretting 
turmoila of the canvass ; once he caught himself 
in making plans, with his almost impossible suc- 
cess in the election as a basis. And yet, incon- 
sistently enough, be felt a dismayed astonish- 
ment at his unaccountable elation. The work- 
ings of hia own mind and their unexpected 
developments were always to him strange phe- 
nomena. He was introspective enough to take 
heed of this inward tumult, and he had a shrewd 
euspicion that more activity was there than in 
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all the mental exercitatJons of the combined 
beuch and bar of the circuit. But he harbored 
a vague rliatrust of this uncontrollable power 
within, 80 much stronger than the untutored 
creature to whom it appertained. A harassing 
Benae of doubleness often possessed h im, and he 
waa torn by oonflicting counsels, — the inheren t 
6 j: inertia and conserratism of the mountainee r, 
^j?"^ who would jam follow I'ore vfr 1)lfe traditiona l 
eiisfoms ofTus ancestry, and an alien overwhelm- 
Tn^g~Tinpetus7wlncTi~cafriea hliTrT5n"tn~fep1r6 of 
f^ himaelf, anJ Iie\viUei:edjTOg ~wit nnis own ex- 
ploits. He was ln^lpless under this unreason- 
able expectation of success, and regarded the 
mental gymnastic of joyous anticipation with 
perplexed surprise. " 1 'm fixing a powerful 
disappointment for myself," he said. 

Ha could now see, through the long vista of 
the road, the open space wliere the Settlement 
was perched upon the cpLig. The black, jagged 
outline of the rock serrated the horizon, and 
was cut sharply into the delicate, iiideSnable 
tints of the sky. Above it a great red moon 
was rising. There was the gleiim of the water- 
fall ; how did it give the sense of its emerald 
{rreen in the darkness ? The red, rising moon 
showed, but did not ill umine, the humble cluster 
of log huts upon the great cliff. Here and there 
a dim yet genial flare of firelight came broadly 
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flickering oct into the niglit. It WM darker 
still in the dense woods from which the road 
showed this nocturual picture fraiOMl in the o)tk 
leaves above his bead. But was a audilen flash 
of lightDing shooting acroHH that clear, teiidi^ly- 
tinted sky? Ho felt bis warm blood giiidiiii^ 
down Ilia tice ; he had a dizzying eeniu] of fall- 
ing heavily ; and he beard, strangely dull<-d, a 
hoarse, terrified cry, which he knew h« did iiot 
utter. It echoed far through the quiet wooda, 
startling the apathetic inhahitants of the Hi^ttlt^ 
ment, and waking all the weird spiriu of the 
rocks. The men sitting in thi; store took their 
pipes from their moutba, and luoked iit each 
other in surprise, 

"What's that?" asked one of tlio newly, 
arrived candidates, an Epheaiifl man, who huUl 
that the mountains were not over and above sate 
for civilized people, and was fain to iuveiiti|rate 
unaccustomed sounds. 

" Jes' somebody a-hollerin' fur thar cow, 
mebbe," said the store-keeper. " Or raebba it 
air Isaac Boker, ez gits dancin'-drniik wunst in 
a while," 

The cry rose again, filling all tl^e 'o^^'y abysses 
and mountain heights with a frenzied horror. 
From the woods a dark 6gui-e emerged upon 
the crag; it seemed to speed along the sky, 
blotting out. as it went, the moon and stars. 
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The men at the store sprang to their feet, shaken 
by a speecbleaa agitation, when Isaac Boker 
rushed in iitiiong them, suddenly sobered, and 
covered with bloo<i. ^^ 

" I hev done it ! " he exclitjmed. with a palli d 3 
anguiab upon liia bloated face. " I met him i^^''j. 
the woods, an' slashed him ter pieces ." f/r ^\ 

The red moon turned to gold in the sky, and ■ 
the world was flLioded with a gentle splendor ; 
and as the hours went by no louder sound broke 
upon the gilded dusk than the throb of the cat- 
aract, pulsing like the heart of the mountains, 
and the stir of the wind about the rtide hut 
where the wounded miin had been carried. 

When Rufus Chndd opened his eyes upon 
the awe-stricken faces that clustered about the 
bed, he had no need to he reminded of what had 
happened. The wave of life, which it seemed 
would have carried bim so far, bad left him 
stranded here in the ebb, while all the world 
sailed on. 

" They hev got Isaac Boker tied hard an' 
fast, Kufe," said the store-keeper, in an attempt 
to reply to the complex changes of expression 
that flitted over the pale face. 

Chadd did not answer. He was thinking that 
no adequate retribution could be indicted upon 

IsiiaC Boker. TliPj^i^ij n;^ ^aa T,n\ n<|]y fb? df 

struetiun of merely aenaiious humain life, but. 
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al aa, of^ tliat subtler entity of human schemes, 
and upward-reacliing ambitions, and the im- 
measurabie' opportunity of flehlevement, whi eh 
after alllaTEe~essence^ofTEe~"fBIng~caIIed T0e^. 
H ewas~to~die~gtt6Fouta"e"tbf'Eir ^!-. >r>'Hr, wh i ch 
his own steadfast purpose and unaide d talent 
had rendered honorable and brilliant, forjhe 
nnreasoiiTog ftiry_ .pTaT dtunkea- -momitaiaeer. 
And this was an end for a man who had turned 
his ambitious eyes upon a chief-justice's chair, 
— an absurd ambition but for its splendid ef- 
frontery ! In all this bitterness, however, it was 
some comfort to know that the criminal had not 
escaped. 

"Are yoii able to tell how it happened, 
Chadd ? " asked one of the lawyers. 

As Chadd again opened his eyes, they fell 
upon the face of a woman standing just within 
the door, — ao drawn and piteous a face, with 
such lines of patient endurance burnt into it, 
with such a woful prophecy in the sunken, hor- 
ror-stricken eyes, he turned his head that he 
might see it no more. He remembered that 
face with another expression upon it. It had 
given him a look like a stab from the door of 
Boker's hut, when lie had passed in the after- 
noon. He wished never to see it again, and yet 
he was constrained to glance back. There it 
was, with its quiver of a prescient heart-break. 
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He felt a strnnge inward thrill, a bewildering 
rush of emotion. That sense of doubleness and 
development which so mystified him was upon 
him now. He was surprised at himself when 
he said, distinctly, ao that all might hear, " Jf L 
die — don't let them pro aecnte Isaac R»)fpr ." 

There was a sudden silence, so intense that it 
seemed as if the hush of death had already fal- 
len, or that the primeval stillness of creation 
was never broken. Had his soul gone out into 
the night ? Was there now in the boundless 
spaces of the moonlit air some mysterious pres- 
ence, as incomprehensible to this little cluster of 
overawed humanity as to the rocks and woods 
of the mighty, encompassing wilderness ? How 
did the time pass ? It seemed hours before the 
stone-like figure stirred again, and yet the white 
radiance on the puncheon floor had not shifted. 
His consciousness was coming back from those 
vague border-lands of life and death. He "^'^ 
about to speak once more. " Nobody can know 
how it happ etifed UAw pl. nie . ^'' And ttipn agnui- 
asTie drifted away, " Don't let them prosecut e." 

TRere was a fine subject of speculation at the 
Settlement the next morning, when the coun- 
try-side gathered to hear the candidates speak. 
The story of Isaac Boker's attack upon RufuB 
Chadd was repeated to every new-comer, and 
' the astonishment created by the victim's iin- 
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characteristic request when he had thought hu 
was dying revived with each consecutive recital. 
It pfesently became known that no fatal result 
was to be anticipated. The doctor, who lived 
twenty milea distant, and who hud just arrived, 
flaid that the wounda, though painful, were not 
dangerous, and his opinion added another ele- 
ment of interest to the eager diacusaion of the 
incident. 

Thus relieved of the shadow of an impending 
tragedy, the knots of men congregated on the 
gi'eat cliff gradually gave tbemaclves up to the 
object of their meeting. Candidates of smiling 
mien circulated among the saturnine, grave- 
faced mountaineers. In circulation, too, were 
other genial spirits, familiarly known aa " apple- 
jack," It was a great occasion for the store- 
keeper ; so pressing and absorbing were his du- 
ties that he had not a moment's respite, until 
Mr. Slade, the firat speaker of the day, mounted 
a atunip in front of the store and began to ad- 
dress his fellow-citizens. He waa a htrge, florid 
man, with a rotund voice and a smooth manner, 
and he was considered Chadd's most formidable 
coiupetitor. The mountaineers liastily concen- 
trated in a semicircle about lum. listening with 
the close attention singularly characteristic of 
rural audiences. Behind the crowd was the im- 
mensity of the unpeopled forests ; below, the 
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mad fret of the cataract ; iibove, the vast hem- 
isphere of the lonely skies ; and far, far away 
was the infinite stretching of those blue ranges 
that the Indians called The Endless. 

Chadd had lain in a sort of stupor all the 
rooming, vaguely conscious of tLe distant moun- 
tains visible through tlie open window, — 
vaguely conscious of numbers of curious faces 
that uame to the door and gazed in upon him, — 
vaguely conscious o£ the candidate's voice be- 
ginning to resound in the noontide stillneas. 
Then he roused himself. 

The sensation of the first speech carae at its 
close. As Chadd lay in expectation of the sten- 
torian " Hurmh for Slade ! " which should greet 
his opponent's peroration, his face flushed, his 
hands trembled ; he lifted himself on his elbow, 
and listened again. He could hardly trust his 
senses, yet there it was once more, — h is owq 
n ame, vib rating in a prolonged cheer among the 
monntain iieights, ahd BCllPing tar down the 
narrow valley. 
/^ i; fia,t aymp atbetic heart of themnltitiide^so 
'■(/* quick to respond to ^b ofale im pulseTbad caugh t 
* the t rue interpretation of last nigtit's scene, an d 
^ to -day all the barriers of ignorance and misun- 
deratanding were dowil. ' '~ " 

Ihe heaviest majority ever polled on Big In- 
jun Mounting was in the reelection of the attor- 
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ney for the State. And the other candidates 
thought it a fine electioneering trick to get one's 
self artistically slashed ; they became misan- 
thropic in their views of the inconstancy of the 
people, and lost faith in saving grace and an 
overruling Providence. 

This uncharacteristic episode in the life of 
Rufus Chadd was always incomprehensible to 
his associates. He hardly understood it him- 
self. He had made a keen and subtle distinc- 
tion in a high moral principle. As Abel Stubbs 
said, in extenuation of the inconsistency of vot- 
ing for him, " I knows that this hyar Rufe 
Chadd air a powerful hard man, an' evil-doers 
ez offends agin the law ain't got no mercy ter 
expect from him. But then he don't hold no 
grudge agin them ez hev done him harm. An* 
that 's what I 'm a-lookin' at." 
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THE ROMANCE OF SUNRISE ROCK. 



What momentous morning arose with so re- 
splendent a glory tbut it sbonld have imprinted 
its indelible rtfledtion on the face at this great 
Cumberland clifE; what eloquence of dawn so 
splendid that the dumb, inuensato stone should 
c;itch its spirit and retain its expression for- 
i'ver and forever? A deep, narrow stream 
flowed around tlie base of the " paint-rock," 
Immense fissui'es separated it from its fellows. 
And chai^d witli its subtler meaning it tow- 
ered above them in isolated majesty. Moons 
waxed and waned ; nations rose and fell ; cen- 
turies came and went. And still it faced the 
east, and still, undimnied by storm and time, it 
reiterated the miracle and the prophecy of the 
rising sun. 

" 'T war painted by the Injuns, — tbat 'a 
what I hev always beam tell. Them folks war 
mos'ly leagued with the Evil One. That 'b 
how it kem they war gin the grasp ter scufBe 
up that tbar bluff, ez air four hunderd feet 
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high an' ez sheer ez a wall ; it ain't got foot- 
hold fur a cockle-bm-r, I hev beam tell that 
when they got ez high ez the pictur' they war 
'lowed by the devil tev stand on air. An' I be- 
lieves it. Else how 'd they make out ter do 
that thar job ? " 

The hairy animal, whose jeana suit pro- 
claimed him man, propounded thia inquiry with 
a triumphant air. There was a sarcastic curve 
OH the lips of liis interlocutor. Clearly it w as 
not ■,vQrth_his while to en lighten thw monntain- 
eer, — to talk of tlie unknown races whose 
Wdik 30~tong survives their names, to speculate 
upon the extent of their civilization and the me- 
chanica^ c6nliivatioea"that reached those dizzy 
heigats, to con tide" "his" nebulous Tiiucies chia- 
terlng about the artist-poet who painted this 
gnuid, rude lyric upon tlie immortal rock. Ha 
turned from the strange picturi?7~susp"ended be- 
tween heaven and earth, and looked over the 
rickety palings into the dismal little graveyard 
of the mountaiueera. Nowhere, he thought, 
was the mystery of life and death so gloomily 
Buggeated, Humanity seemed so small, so tran- 
sitory a thing, expressed in theao few motutda 
in the midst of the undying grandeur ol the 
mountains. Mfl.tenaln fttnrB conqner> ■ wtan 
and mind are as naught. Only a ieiteT»tirm of 
a wellKioTmea lesson, for so far this fine ^oaag 
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fellow of thirty had made a failure of lifej 
the material consideration b with which he bad 
wrestled had got the better of him, and a place 
within the palings eeerued rather preferable to 
hia place without. 

It was still strange to John Cleaver that his 
lines should have fallen in this wilderness ; that 
the. door of that house on the slope of the 
Backbone shonld be the only door upon earth 
open to Iiim ; that anch men as this mountain- 
eer were his neighbors and associates. The 
fact seemed a grotesque libel on likelihood, ^p 
h e rode away he was thiiiTj -JTig ^f his costly ed- 
ucation, the sacrifices his father had made to 



re it, hia dyin{f convif^tion. which v 
mfort to him, that in it he had left his 



s such 
pen- 

niless son^]a_better tnmg_,than wealt h, — w ith 
BU clj_trainjj] g an d such a bilities w hat mi ght be 
not r each ? _ Wh«n John Cleaver returned from 
hia medical studies in Paris to the Western 
city of his birth, to scores of charity patients, 
and to a fine social position by virtue of the 
prestige of » good family, there seemed only a 
little waiting needed. But the old physicians 
held on to life and tlie paying practice with the 
grip of the immortals. And he found it diffi- 
cult to sustain existence while lie waited. 

At the lowest ebb of hia fortu^BSlliere came 
to him a letter from a young fe.wjej,'lnaoh is 
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ia§ nm pr:iseas5:Gijtl pciscii.'Tiiu bcti wic* luid <v>ft- 
5saBsd r^TTMipf bekseai jLad nirsed sb^^e^p^ijimiesr^ 
His^ %ziK*ziC ^^ iDcwnTjdns of Ejk^ T(>»n<«^ 
sBP^. siSd tbe jesser. be hjki Kx^i ji f^iirm Kvr 
a BODg : tbc Ijuad '■lis iLe pcoJW5&i he evvr s*w* 
bm serrc^i his porposesw and the Ikvu^ was 
a phenon^enal srraciuiv tor dwise part;Sk — a 
six-ioi^n bric^k. bailt fifrv velars as^> bv a oitv 
man with a baoc^Iio ciaxe and consumplive |ieii« 
dencies. The people wei^ terribly poor ; «tilk 
if bis friend would come he might maivftg^ U> 
pick ap domethiiig. for thei^ was not a phy^« 
dan in a circuit of sixty miles. 

So Cleaver had tamed his face to the mouib^ 
tains. Bat unlike the sheep>farmer he did not 
meet his rererses lightly. The man was at Iviy* 
And like a savage thing he to^^k his ilKfortuno 
bv the throat. Success had seemtnl so nt^av 
that there was something like the pain of death 
in giving up the life to which he hud Un^kiHl 
forward with such certainty. He ci>uld not 
console himself with this comatose stato^ and 
call it life. He often told himself that thero ^^i 
was nothing left b ut to thinFoTwKal Tio miglit ^ 
have done, and eat out hib hoart: — His Hlttbt- Ji 

turn dred"Eara:: — — '^^^ V * 

As hi^ h^r^e ambled along, a gruff voioo^^' 
broke his reverie, " 'Light tm' hitch|" oallod 
out the master of a wayside hovel. r .* 

^ J-' 
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A man of different temperament niiglit bare 
found ill Cleaver's uncouth surroundings some 
points of palliation. His heart might have 
warmed to tlie iguorant mountaineers' high 
and tender viitue of hospitality. A responsive 
respect might have been induced by the con- 
templation of their pride, so intense that it rec- 
ognizes no superior, so inordinate tiiat one is 
tempted to cry out, Here are the true republi- 
cans I or, indeed. Here are the only aristocrats ! 
The rough fellow was shambling out to stop 
him with cordial msistence. An old crone, 
leaning on a stick in the doorway, called after 
her son, "Tell him ter 'light an' hitch, Peter, 
an' eat his supper along of we-uns." A young 
girl sitting on the rude porch, reeling yarn pi-e- 
paratory to weaving, glanced up, lier sedate 
face suddenly illumined. Even the bare-footed, 
tow-headed children stood etill in pleased ex- 
pectation. Certainly John Cleaver's position 
in life was as false as it was painful. But the 
great human heart was here, untutored though 
it was, and roughly accoutred. And he himself 
had found that Greek and Latin do not alto- 
gether avail. 

The little log-house was encompassed by the 
splendor of autumnal foliage, A purple haze 
clung to the distant mountains; every range 
and every remove bad a new tone and a new 
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delight. The gray crags, near at hand, stood 
out aharplj against the crimson sky. And higli 
above them all in its impressive isolation loomed 
Sunrise Rock, heedless of the transitory dying 
day and the ineffective coming night. 

The girl's reel was still whirling; at regnlar 
intervals it ticked and told off another cut. 
Cleaver's eyes were fixed upon her as he de- 
clined Peter Teake's invitation. He had seen 
her often before, but he did not know as yet 
that that face would play a strange part in the 
little mental drama that was to lead to the 
making of hia fortune. Her cheek was flushed ; 
her delicate crimson lips were slightly parted; 
the live gold of the sunbeams touched the dead- 
yellow, lustreless masses of her hair. Here and 
there the clustering tendrils separated, as they 
bung about her shoulders, and disclosed bright 
glimpses of a red cotton kerchief knotted around 
her throat ; she wore a dark blue homespun 
dress, and despite the coarse texture of her at- j^f 

tire tliprfi WHU anrnpHi ing p f jjjip 7 pii|g]<»d lllill-*^** 

Iiance and s oCtneas o f the aut umn tints in her ' J 
Fumble pr esence. Her eyes r eminded hi m of Ji"^ "^ 
those deepf limpid jnoiifif^iTri ptr eaiBfr witb gold* .7-- ^.f^ 
~e n-brow n_^gbfeleB at ibfi-boUoiIL Scomfnl aa r' ■ 
he was, he was only a man — and a young man, -^ 

With a sudden impulse he leaned forward and 'A_| 
handed her a pretty cluster of ferns and berries ^| 

whioh he had gathered in the forest. ^M 
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Tlio reel stopped, tlie thrcHcl Inviko. She 
Inoktid ap, as she reofived mfchaiiicnlly bis 
woodland tieaaure, with ho astonUliod a face 
that it induced in thia wan of tlin Wurld a sunati 
of HmbarrasHinent. 

"Air they good yerbs fur sonifltliin'?" Bbo 
asked. 

A quick comprehension of tho ludicromt situ- 
ation dashed through his mind. She evidently 
made no diHtincticnn in tho healing art as prac- 
ticed by him and the " yerb-doctoi," with whom* 
he occasionally came into professional contact. 
Aud the presentation of the " yerbs " seemed a 
pi-escription instead of a compliment. 

" No, — no," he said hastily, thinking of 
tho possibility of a decoction. " They are not 
good foi' tea. I'hey are of no use, — except to 
look at." 

And he rode away, laughing softly. 

Everything about the n-d brick houM waa 
disorgHiiizi>d and dilapiditted ; but tlie dininff- 
room, which served the two young bachelors as 
a sitting-room also, was cheerful with the glow 
of a hickory fire aud a kerosene lamp, and al- 
though the floor was bare and the tiuy-pan^d 
windows curtained only with cobwebs, there 
was a suggestively comfortable array of pipi« 
on the mantel-piece, and a bottle of gracioUH 
aspect. Sitting In front of the tire, the light 
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fwll on hii lawny In-nnl ami iiloseHilijipml blond 
liiiir, WAB H inuii of 8[)l(>tuli(l pi-uportiimH, n llnfl, 
frank, intellectnal fnup, and a manntr iiii<] ac- 
cent, timt prni'liiiinml liini tut diHlinutly nxotm lya 
luH fiii'm). Mu ton lunl rnHroil tliu [ctvnl sixif- 
fuldiiiK nf mi olaboratn fHliicatinti tluit li« m'ljiUt 
oract till' iHilfiNNal rililltHi of liix riitiiic^ UJa 
ImniU bi^nt tliu empty itir am) tio liafl no nm- 
ti.trialH wlitn'iiwiUi Ut hiiilii. Ittit ihiMv wuh (hu 
sonlTtililing, a flno tiling in ilHolf, — waHitnl, pi-i'- 
liiipH. For th» iihnti|)-fiiriii('r diil not n■^('d ii. 

" Well, old ainnisr I " hi> exoluimnd Hmllin^ly, 
M ClpAvor onlered. " Did yon tnll Tom to put 
up yow ' lioiwlis ' f Hi* i» BO ' tirigaly ' Limt h«j ,^ 
might not stand." iv»« j*'---'' ' '" "' "^.-»* *" 

Wiiri! tliii two frjoniJHHojiim'tiiiiti in t l i\ i t'iin i.^y^_( \ 
borland Mniintainn on a eumji-lmiit, I.Iiuhh ox- j^ 
i]('fj>ts rriiin tilii" proTntont dliilrnt nnKTit, liavi^^ 
HOHiili'd lo ni'imii' ft plfrannfitry of rrqtiimtt" 
lliivor. "lliil lln'v wvy Hi.j'iniriiorH ; tlioy um-u 

."l.il.li'.lirj Inn.. Allil III. f.'lt lliut 
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wuH a demount toward thti 
IIo tln>nglit Tro!iiwm>y \ 
ing in tluH diNtxivulnd lifi 
nnr, even in M]ioacli. F 



nf I 



Uol of 



ro({iii 



iUlTduiMlaiita. 
,dy d.iKi"iM-ivt- 
itally, ii> man- 

II piiUoittgist'ii 

Bent Trtilawntiy oliiwftd vorlial m< inatiyuiiUiui to 
tl)uir lair, and nfturwai'd dlNplnynd tlinni in Ijim 
dally oonTvrHatiim willi un iniich piidn im a unn- 
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noissenr feels Id exbibitmg odd old cluDa. As 
these reflectiouB intruded themselves, Cleaver 
silently swore a mighty oath — an oath he had 
often sworn before — that he would not go down 
with him, he would uot deterionite too, he 
would hold hard to the traditions of a higtier 
sphere. 

But sins against convention could not detract 
from the impressiveness of the man lounging 
before the fire. If Trelawney only had money, 
how he would adorn the state of nabob I 

" Brigaty 1 " he reiterated. " That "a a funny 
word. It sounds aa if it ntight be kin to the 
Italian brigata. Or, see here — hrigaf — eh? 
y \, — briffare — hrigarsif I wonder how these peo- 
^ i pie come by it." 

(y Y A long pause ensued, broken only by the 

J ticking of their watches : the waste of time as- 

^ I ._,Berted itself. All was silent without ; no wind 

' / ' stilled ; no leaf nor acovn fell ; the mute mists 

^' ' pressed close to the window. Surely there were 

i. no other creatures in all the dreary world. And 

this, thought Cleaver, was what he had come 

to, after all bis prestige, all his efforts ! 

"Trelawney," he said snddenly, "these are 
long evenings. Don't you think that with all 
this time on our hands — I don't know — but 
don't you think we might write something to- 
gether ? " 
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A frank surprise waa in his friend's brown 
eyes. He replied dmibtfully, "Write what?" 

" I don't know," said Cleaver despondently. 

" And suppose we Iwd the talent to project 
' something ' and the energy to complete it, who 
would publish it ?" 

" I don't know," said the doctor, more hope- 
lessly still. 

Another p;iu3e. The foxes were barking in 
the moonlight, iu the red autumn woods. That 
ji man should feel less lonely for the sound of & 
wild thing's voice ! 

" My dear fellow," said John Cleaver, a cer- 
tain passion of despair welling up in his tones, 
— he leaned forward and laid his hand on his 
friend's knee, — " it jivon't do for jigj g spend oa r 
li ves here . We must turn abou t and _Eet-bat:k 
into thu world of men and ac tion. Don't think 
I ^m""ilHgratefttrT6rTE^*Ti a v en , — you are the 
only one who held out a hand, — but we must 
get back, and go on with the rest. Help me, 
Trelawney, — help me think out some way. 
I 'm losing faith in myself alone. Let us help 
each other. Many a man has made his pen his 
strongest friend ; they were only men at last, 
just such as we are. Many of them were poor ; 
the he»t of them were poor. We can try noth- 
ing else, Fred, — so little chance is left to us." 

Trelawney laid his warm strong hand upon 
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the ooM Derrous hand trembling on his knee. 
'• Jack." be siud, " I Iiave given it all up. I am 
through foreTcr with those cursed alternations 
of hope and despair. I don't believe we could 
write anything that would do — do any good, I 
mean. I wore oat all energy and affintus — the 
best part of me — waiting for the clients who 
never came. And all the time my appropriAte 
sphere, my sheep-brm, was waiting for me here. 
I_^ave foaiid contentment, the manga from 
heaven, while you are still si^hiag for the 6e8h- 
pots of E^pt . Ambition has thrown me once ; 
I sha'u*t back the jade again. I am a shepherd. 
Jack, a shepherd. 



That *s it, my dear old boy. Sing a slender 
song ! We 've^£itched our voices on too hig h 
a key for oui^styleof Tocalization. VT e mnst 
sing small. Jack, — sing^'sTguJer tiAag! 

^ ' I 'II h u d am ne d if I do ! '* "cr fed G leaver, int- 
petaously, springing to his feet and pacti^ tlie 
room with a quick stride. 

But his friend's words dogged him deep into 
the night. They srould not l>^t him sleep. He 
lay staring blankly at the darkness, his tboi^lUfi 
bosy with his forlorn po^tiiMi and his forlorn 
prospects, and that sense c^ belpteseness, so ter- 
rible to a man, prewing heavily apoo his faearL 
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In ttie midst of tliu momorios of hia liap<>a, liia 
itmUtions, mu) liU fHihii-oa he was tilin n worm 
in the tire. Tliuviigiio pivsviiou of the mnji'«tio 
company of mouiitnins without pveyed upon him j 
thpy Beiimcd Btolid, unmcived witnuwiffl of \m 
dttaiiair. The only linmiin crcaluro who iiiij;;ht 
have und urn t.ciod him wuiilil not undnrHtund him. 
lie knew thitt if lu^ wi^ru wi'ithiii^f iit ]uiin with 
a broken limb, or tho sonllmcnlfil Mpiirioui n\x- 
giiiah of H brokun heart, Ti-eldwiiey would ra- 
BolTohimixfir into eTi.<ry i^raciuiiH phaae of lii.'uU 
ing sympathy. But ii broken lifw ! — hin fiinnd 
would not niakfl an i^lTort. Yi-t why Mhould he 
cinve Buppovt 'I Was it true that h»i had pltchud 
his voioe too high? In thfn day of oveiirCduuJi^ 
ti on, when overy man i«~fii^twr for uiiy iiiihl« 
Blilior«of"iiituIT.!ctTiirra(^ii<>v"inrnraud only in- 
horn tiilnit" niirVlVPR,7SlI(^Tlt it not I)(^ illftt hn hlld 
iniwtiilcen fi pnltmttpd- ai*piriilIoji for latcni. 
p ower? ~ A"ii(1 tf~TiideBi! Tiia pnrpoHuii Imd ont- 
Btripped his ubilitit-H, tho rcauU was tragic — 
tragic. He wiu an di>ud as !f he wnro six foot 
deep in the ground. A hittor throo of Hhiinifl 
came with these reflectiomi. Tl^ro in dirTinaliing 
HO ludicrously coiitem ptibhi in agn -irt j^Trtmial 
amTittiiTn imd niiun^R£iicitj.__^idiiti(ni in tho 
oi]Iy"grnH(I iiiiHmon that A'wn not enimble. We 
do not earn that a low thing ahuuld lift its eyes. 
And if it dm-H, wo laugh. 
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There was a movement in the hall below. 
He had left Trelawney reading, but now bis 
step was on the etairs, and with it rose the full 
mellow tone3 of his voice. lie was singing of 
tbe spring-time in the autumn miilnight. Poor 
Fred \ It was always spring with him. He met 
bis misfortunes with so cordial an outatretcbed 
hand that it might have seemed he disarmed 
them. It did not seem ao to John Cleaver. IIu 
shifted bis attitude with a groan. His friend's 
fatal apathy was an added pang to his own sor- 
rows. And now tbe house was still, and be 
watched through nil the long hours the western 
moonlight silently scale the gloomy pines, till on 
their plumy crests the yellow beams mingled 
with the red rays of the rising sun, and tbe 
empty, lonely day broke in its useless, waited 
splendor upon the empty loneliness of the 8plen> 
did night. 

n. 

Cleaver took little note, at this period, of 
those who came and went in bis life ; and bu 
took little note of how he came and went in the 
lives of others. He had no idea of those inex- 
plicable circles of thought and being that touch 
at a single point, and jar, perhaps. One day, 
while the Indian summer was slill red on tbe 
hills, — he bad reason to remember this day, — 
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while the ptivple haze hovered over the Iiind- 
goape and mellowed to artistio delicacy the bold, 
bright colors of Snnnso Rock, ha chanced to 
drive alona in his friend's rickety buggy along 
the road that passed on ihe opposite bank from 
the painted clilT and encircled the dreary little 
graveyard of the niimntaineertt. He became 
suddenly aware that tliere was a figure leaning 
against the palings ; he recognized Selina Teake 
as ho lifted his absorbed eyes. She held her 
sun-bonnet in her hand, and her yellow hair and 
fair face were unshaded ; how little did he or 
she imagine what that face was to be to him 
afterward I He drew up his horse and spoke ; 
" Well, this is the last place I should think you 
would want to come to." 

She did not understand his dismal little joke 
at the graveyard. She silently fixed upon him 
those eyes, so suggestive of deep, clear waters 
in which some luminous planet has sunk a 
starry reflection. 

"Did you intend to remain permanently ? " 

" I war restin' awhile," she softly replied. 

Hgjmd a vi^ue consciousness that she was 
the first of these priuid ill o u iTEf itllBt' re W (l I Jl ITfie 
liiul ever seen emliar raised iJr sTiy. "She was in- 
dubititbly Mushing as Tie looked at her, and as 
she falteringly looked at him. How bright her 
eyea were, how red her delicate lips, what a _ 
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f aiut _fr«th- ii Hil imiii irnfi iiirlHruI v abloom on 
lier cheek I 

" Suppose you drive with me thp remainder 
of ihe way," lie suggoeted. 

This was only tli« court^Hyof the road in UiU 
region, and with her griive, decorous manner hHa 
stepped lightly into the vehicle, and they bowh'd 
away together. She waa very mute and motion- 
less as she sat beside him, her face eloquent 
with Bwine untianelatud emotion of mingled won- 
derment and pleasure and pain, PerhiipH »ho 
drew in with the balsamic sunlit air the sweets 
est exporieneo of her abort life. Ho was sileut 
too, his thoughts still hanging drearily about 
his blighted prospeetB and this fatal fsiUu step 
that had led him to Lho muuntains ; wondoring 
whether he oould have done betti^r, whether he 
could have done otherwise at all, when it would 
end, — when, and how. 

Trelawney was lounging against thu rail fence 
in Front of TeakeV house, loukirig, in hie negli- 
gent attire, like a prince in ditigui»o, and talk- 
ing to the mountaineers about a pronpuotivQ 
deer-hunt. There was a Burprined rfxi-ntinent 
on his face when Cleaver drove up, but the r y- 
turn of Selina with him ma de not j "ppl" 
among tHe Teulcesl It WDUJiThave hei-n Iinpuft- 
sible to deTnonBi:raCS to them that they «too<l oti 
a lower social plane. Their standard of moraU 
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Ity nnd rvApi^Uliilily ihiiiM not bo <]iii>!itiniW ; 
UiPiv liHil iiovor bwii tt man or n wummi of ttn» 
lmnil)l«> imiiK' vrliii liml givpii tlio oiIioi-k miiiw 
(ov slmnio ! they hiul livtMl in tlii« hoimt> on tlmir 
own liiiui for u liiiutlrcil ymrn! tlmy nDithtu- 
fttulii iiiir cliouAt'il ; they puiil na tiwy wonl, lUui 
iwked no fHviim : tlioytook itoKlmn, — imy.thny 
RHvn itf tlivir little I A« to tli» arltflpiiil iliii- 
tJHotioHii [if inonay and edumiliu". — witi^fc *lii 
tUe 'iiri^iPlll'^ "'"11 "'"in Mil — r*" "''-—' ■nuiii'y 
nnd oilnc iUioii l 

Sftlitm sttimi for n moninnt u|Km llio tiivliiti 
ponih, li*r yellow Imir ultmnunf; liko an tviu'iMiln 
MIKid n liiiokurwniid of orintHon fiumiii'li 1i>mv«ii. 
A [ii't f«i\-n ninir (» tlin dimruml nililtitK) »l lior 
liltlH Hiiti-tuirm-d hamlfl. Ah hIio liii'iir'd to (pi 
in, Ti'flluwncy upokn lo hop. "Slmll I lirliig 
yon a fuwii tigtiin ? or will y»ii Imvo •oino vnn- 
ison from tliu liiml. to-morrow?" 

Sim tUtnl Imr liiniLiioiiii i<yiiii npnii liiiii nnd 
Inngliod II liltlo. Tlii^ro wua tio uliyiir-im in hor 
fiu'i) nnd iniinnttr now. Wiin Trtiliiwntty mi mv 
ciiHtoniKd n |ir(wi<nca in hor lifi>, (]l«iivi.ir yton- 
dorwl, 

" Ah. 1 xiif," Nnid Kml, lttHKliliig to". *• I 'U 
lirinK yoii >ioni» vimiIimh," 

lln wiLi ({Tiivn o]iiin({li Ki lin find Ida frlr<nd 
drovQ li(iini>wiu'd tnjii'tJiHr, mid CWvov w>m 
row»fd Ui tlhi |.i«r(!M[(lion thiit time" wwi ii mii'- 
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tain unwoDted coldness Blipping inBldiously be- 
tween them. It waa not until they were seated 
before the fire that Trelawnej again spoke. 
" How did ic happen that you and she were to- 
gether ? " Evidently he bad thought of noth- 
ing else since. 

" Who ? — the Lady Selina ? " aaid Cleaver, 
mockingly. Trelawney'a eyes warned him to 
forbear. " Oli, I met her walking, and I asked 
her to drive with me the rest of the way." 

Nothing more was said for a time. Cleaver 
waa thinking of the fawn which Fred had given 
her, of the patent fact that ho was a familiar 
visitor at the Teitke house. His question, and 
his long dwelling upon the subject before he 
asked it, seemed almost to indicate jealousy. 
Jealousy ! Cleaver could hardly credit his own 
suspicion. 

Trelawney broke the silence, " Education," 
he said abruptly, " what does education accom- 
plish for women in our station of life? They 
learn to write a fashionable hand that nobody 
can decipher. They take a limited course of 
reading and remember nothing. Their study 
of foreign languages goes ao far sometimes as to 
enable them to interject commonplace French 
phrases into their daily conversation, and ren- 
der their prattle an affront to good taste as well 
an insult to the understanding. They have 






axe givve oiner tv> ^ suiaikiii^ smi i«i))arv^vxtu^ MVtl 
are prone to dismts^ lorilli ;9i jj^tun) I^ihK^uov IK^ 
misapfdy temis« ^hat iWv e«Ul * }vJuK^x|\h\\* 
As to their experience iu sm>cJel>\ ih> \M>t* wUl 
maintain that their flirt^ition^ m\\\ \\\\A\a\\\\'^ 
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might marry the girl. Cleaver felt it an imper- 
ative duty to make an effort to avert this al- 
niOBt grotesque catastrophe. In its very incep- 
tion, however, he was hopeless, Trelawuey 
had always been so intolerant of control, bo te- 
nacious of impressions and emotions, so careless 
of results and the opinion of society. These 
seemed only originalities of character when he 
was the leader of a clique of men of his own so- 
cial position. Was Cleaver a snob because they 
seemed to him, now that his friend was brought 
low in the world, a bull-headed perversity, & 
ludicrous eccentricity, an unkempt republican- 
ism, a raw incapacity to appreciate the right 
relations of things? In the delicately adjusted 
balance of life is that which is 6oe when a man 
is up, folly when a man is down ? 

" She is a pretty little thing," he said, slight- 
ingly, "and no doubt a good Httle thing. And, 
Trelawney, if I were in your placB I would n't 
bang around her. Your feelings might become 
involved — she is so pretty — and she might 
fall in love with you, and " — 

" You 've said enough ! " exclaimed Trelaw- 
ney, fiercely. 

It was monstrous ! Trelawney would marry 
her. And lie was as helpless to prevent it as if 
Fred intended to hang iiimself. 

" Your railing at the women of eociety in 
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that sballow fashion suggests the idea to me 
that yoa are trying to justify yourself in some 
tremendous folly. Do you contemplate marry- 
ing her ? " 

'* That ia exactly what I propose to do," said 
Trelawney. 

" And yon are miid enough to think you are 
really in iove with her ? " 

" Why should I not be ? If she werij differ- 
ently placed in point of wealth and station 
would there be any incongruity? I don't want 
to say anything hard of you, Cleaver, but yon 
would he ready to congratulate me." 

"I admit," retorted Cleaver, sh arply, " th at 
if she were" your Gqnal"1n stationand appro- 
pniitery eaiicvifeS"! Bfa o nM nut hava " g W61'd 6 f 
objection to say." 

" And after all, is it the accident of position 
and fortune, or the human creature, that a man 
takes to hia heart ? " 

" But her ignorance, Fred " — 

*' Great God ! does a man fall in love with a 
s ociety girl for the sake of what she calk her 
' education ?' Whatever attracts him, it ia not 
that, Thej^ are all^j g^norant ; this girl's igno- 
rance ia only relative." 

" Ah, — you know all that ia bosh, Fred." 

" In point of manner you yourself must con- 
cede that she is in many respects superior to 
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them. She has a certain repose and gravity 
and dignity difficult to find among young ladiea 
of high degree whose education has not proved 
an antidote for flippancy. I won't be hard 
enough on tht'm to compare the loveliness of 
her face or her fine, unspoiled nature. You 
don't want her to be learned any more than 
you want an azalea to be learned. An azalea '\ 
in a green-houae becomes showy and flaunting > 
and has no fragrance, while here in the woodaX I 
its exquisite sweetness fills the air for mik's.'''^ ,1^ 

" Trelawney, you are fit for Bedlam." X*^ J 

" I knew you would say ao. I thought so *S 
too at first. I tried to stamp it out, aud put it 
down, and for a long time I fought all that is ? 
best in me." 

" Does she know anything about your feel- 
ings?" 

"Not one word, as yet." 

" Tiien I hope something — anything — may 
happen to put a atop to it before she does." 

This hasty wish seemed cruel to him after- 
ward, and he regretted it. 

" It would break my heart," said Trelawney, 
with an extreme earnestness. "I know yon 
think I am talking wildly, but I tell you it 
would break my heart." 

Cleaver fell to meditating ruefully upon the 
future in store for his friend in this deaolate 
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place. K"ing Hfip betua and tbe beggai-mai d 

are a triumph o f id eal coptrast, emine ntly fas- j/^'^j 

poJDt of v i ew. But real ^^ 

its prosaic corollaries. — tbe Teabe a. "yiij 

fffl" example, on the familiar footing of Trelaw- i^ 

"~ law ; the old croue wit h her . 

^midmother ; that ignorant )t~ 
_______ ^. ^^ 



^rl, hi a wife — oh , these suFlunary conaidersr- 
tiona are too inexorable. In hia sluggish con- 
tent he would never make another efEort ; he 
would always live here ; he would sink, year by 
year, by virtue of his adaptability and uncouth 
associations nearer to the Itvel of the uionntaiii- 
eera. This culminating folly aeemeJ destined 
to complete the ruin of every prospect in a fine 
man's life. 

Cleaver did not know what was to come, and 
he brooded upon these ideas. 

III. 

Those terrible problems of existence of which 
happier men at rare intervals catch a fleeting 
glimpse, and are struck aghast for a moment, 
pursued John Cleaver relentlessly day by day. 
He could not understand this world ; he could 
not understand the waste of himself and his 
friend in this useless, purposeless way ; he could 
not even understand the magnificent waste of 
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the nature ubout liim. Sometimes he would 
louk with haggard eyes on the late dawiia and 
marvel tliat tlio sua should rise in such effal- 
gence upon this sequestered spot; a perpetual 
twilight might have sufficed foi" the threnody, 
called life, here. He would gaze on Sunrise 
Rock, forever fiicing and reflecting the dnwD, 
and wonder who and what was the man that in 
the forgott«n past hud stood on these red hilU, 
and looked with his full heart in his eyea apon 
that sun, and smote the stone to sudden speech. 
Were his eyes haggard too? Was his life 
heavy? Were his fiery aspirations only a 
touch of the actual cautery to all that was aen- 
Bitive within him ? Did he know how his world 
was to pass away ? Did he know how little he 
was in the world ? Did he too wring his hands, 
and beat hia breast, and sigh for the thing that 
was not? 

Cleaver did the work that came to bim eon- 
acientiously, although mechanically enough. 
But there was little work to do. Even the car 
reer of a humble country doctor seemed closed 
to liim. He began to think lie saw how it 
would end. He would be obliged to quit the 
profession j in sheer manliness he would be 
obliged to get to something at which he could 
work, A tenible pang huro. He cared noth- 
ing tor money, — this num. who waa as pooi 
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Slie had loved hiin, and he hud never known 
it until now. He felt like a traitor as he 
glanced at hia friend's changed face, and he waa 
crushed by a sense of the immense capacity of 
human nature for suffering. What a great 
h c- a r t- d rat na was th is, witli its incongruous an d 
h umble dramatis personce : the little m oun- J(^ 
tiiineer, and these two poverty-stricken at ra^-ff-M^ 
glera from the vast arm y nf nipn nf -iptinni i f ' 
deserters, e ven, it might seem. What chaotic .» " 
sarcasm in this mysterious ordering oE events^ vtt 
— Trelawney, with his grand sacrificial pas- ■^?'' i 
eion ; the poor little girl, whose first fresh love (j~-^ 
had unsought followed another through these 
waste places ; and he, all anconsuiona, absorbed 
in himself, his worldly considerations and the 
dying throes of his dear ambitions. And now, 
for him, who had felt least of all, was rising a 
great vicarious woe. If he had known this girl'a , 
heart-secret while she yet lived he might have 
thought Bcornfiilly of it, slightingly; who can 
say how ? But now that she was dead it was as 
if he had been beloved by an angel, and was 
only too obtusp, too gross, too earthly-minded 
to hear the rustle of her wings. How pitiable 
was the thonght of her misplaced affection ; how 
hard it was for hia friend ; how hard it was for 
him that he hud ever discovered it. Did she 
know that he oared nothing ? Were the last 
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days of her short life embittered with the panga 
of a coDBcioualy unrequited love ? Or did she 
tremble, and hope, and ti-emble again ? Ah, 
poor, poor, pretty thing! 

He had no name for a certain vague, myate- 
rioua thrill which quivered through every fibre 
whenever he thought of tliat humble, tender 
love that had followed him so long, unasked and 
unheeded. It began to hang about him now 
like a dimly-realized presence. Occasionally it 
occurred to him that his nerves were disordered, 
his health giving way, and he would commence 
a course of medicine, to forget it in hia preoo- 
cupation, and discontinue it almost as soon as 
begun, What happened afterward was a nat- 
ural sequence enough, although at the time it 
seemed wonderfid indeed. 

One misty midnight, when these strong feel- 
ings were iipon him, it so chanced that he was 
driving from a patient's house on the summit 
of the ridge, and his way lay beneath Sunrise 
Rock along the road which encircled the httle 
graveyard oE the mountaineers. The moon was 
bright; so bright that the wreaths of vapor, 
hanging motionlesa among the pinea, glistened 
like etherealized silver ; so bright that the 
mounds within the inelosure — Was it the 
mist ? Was it the nioonbi^am ? Was it the 
glimmer of yellow hair ? Did he see, leaning 
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on the palings, "restiu' awliile," tlie grace- 
fu] figure he remembered so well ? He was 
dreaming, surely ; or were those deep, instavred 
eyes really fixed upon him with that wiatEul 
gaze which he had seen only twice before? 
— once here, where he had met her, and ones 
when she died. She was approaching him ; she 
was so close he might have trmched her hand. 
Was it cold, he wondered ; cold as it was when 
he held it last ? He hardly knew, — but she 
was seated beside him, as in that crimson sun- 
set-tide, and they were driving together at a 
frenzied speed through the broken shadows of 
the wintry woods. He did not turn his head, 
and yet he saw her face, drawn in lines of pal- 
lid light iind elnquent with some untranslated 
emotion of mingled wonderment and pleasure 
and pain. Like the wind they sped together 
through the mist and the moonbeam, over the 
wild mountain road, through the flashing moun- 
tain waters, down, down the steep slope toward 
the red brick house, where a light still burned, 
and his friend was waiting. He did not know 
when she slipped from his side. He did not 
know when this mad pace waa checked. He 
only regained his faculties after he bad burst 
into the warm home atiaosphere, a ghastly hor- 
ror in his face and his frantic fright upon his 
iipa. 
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Trelawney stood breathless. 

" Oh, forgive me," cried Cleaver. " I have 
Bpoken sacrilege. It was only hallucination ; I 
know it now." 

Trelawney was shaken. "Hallucination?" 
he faltered, with quivering lips. 

" I did not reflect," said Cleaver. " I would 
not have jarred your feelings. I am ill and ner- 
vous." 

Trelawney was too broken to resent, to heed, 
or to answer. He sat cold and shivering, un- 
conscious of the changed eyes watching him, 
UDConscious of a new idea kindling there, — be- 
ginning to flicker, to bum, to blaze, — uncon- 
scious of the motive with which his friend after 
a time drew close to the table and fell to writ- 
ing with furious energy, n^conscious that in this 
moment Cleaver's for tun e waTmafle ^ ~~ 

And thus he wrote on day after day. So clev- 
erly did he analyze hia own mental and nervous 
condition, so unsparing and insidious was this 
curious introvemon, that when his treatise on 
the " DeTangen ient of the Ne rvous Function s " 
was given to the world it was in no degree 
remarkable that it should have attracted tlie 
favorable attention of the medical profession ; 
that the portion devoted to hallucinations should 
have met with high praise in high quarters; 
that the young physician's successful work 
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should have brought him suddenly tn the re- 
membninee of many people who had almost for- 
gotten poor John Cleaver. No one knew, no 
on e ever knew, ita romantic inspi ration. No 
one ever knew the strange source whence he 
bad this keen insight ; how his imperious will 
had held his shaken, distraught nerves for the 
calm scrutiny of science; how his senses had 
played hiin false, and that stronger, subtler 
critical entity, hia intellect, had marked the 
antics of its double self and noted them down. 

Among the men to whom his treatise brought 
John Cleaver to sudden remembrance was a 
certain notable physician. He was growing in- 
firm now, his health was failing, his heavy prac- 
tice was too heavy for hia weakening hands. 
He gave to the young fellow's work the meed 
of his rare approval!, cleverly ganged the clev- 
erness behind it, and wrote to Cleaver to come. 

And so he ret iimed to hig^ accust omed and 
appi gprlate sphere. In his absence his world 
had flattened, narrowed, dulled strangely. Peo- 
ple were sordid, and petty, and coarse-minded ; 
and society — his little clique that he called so- 
ciety — possessed a painfully predominating ele- 
ment of snobs ; men who had given him no no- 
tice before were pleased to be noticed now, and 
yet the lucky partnership waa covertly com- 
mented upon as the freak of an old man in his 
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dotage. He w^ia aiiddenly successful, he had 
Buddenly a certiiin prospect of wealth, he waa 
HUdilenly bitter. He thought much in these 
days o£ his (riend Trelawney and the indepen- 
dent, money-Ecorning aristocrats of the moim- 
tains, of the red hills of the Indian summer, 
and the towering splendors of Sunrise Rock, 
That high air was perhaps too rare for his lungs, 
but he was sensible of the density of the denser 
medium. 

F ij i- / As to th at vague and tender mystery, the 
1 / /i/g^'^s'' that he~saW, It Irad been exo'rcised by 
y^-^ J pr QsaiG Tscjeiica. — B gfc i t- made Ma fortune, it 
^ r crowned his life, it bestowed upon him all he 
;. -■ , ^craved. Perhaps if she could know the won der- 
: , ' ful work she had wrought in his future, the 
jS- * mountain girl, who had given her heart unasked, 
might rest more easily in her grave than on that 
night when she had come from among the moon- 
lit mounds beneath Sunrise Rock, and once 
more sat beside him as he drove through shadow 
and sheen. For whether it was the pallid mist, 
whether it waa the silver moon, whether it was 
the fantasy of an overwrought brain, or whether 
thAt mysterious presence was of an essence more 
ethereal than any, who can know? 

In these days he carried his friend's interest 
close to his heart. He opened a way in the 
crowd, but Trelawney held back from the hands 



stretcLed out. FTe had become wedded to the 
place. Tha years since have brought him a 
quiet, uneventful, not unhappy existence. Af- 
ter a time he grew more cheerful, but not less 
gentle, and none the leas beloved of his simple 
neighbors. They feel vaguely sometimes that 
since he first came among them he is a saddened 
man, and are moved to ask with sympathetic 
solicitude concerning the news from his supposi- 
titious folks " down tbar in the valley whar ye 
bails from." The fortune in sheep-farming still 
eludes his languid pursuit. The red brick house 
is disorganized and dilapidated as of yore; a 
sense of loneliness broods upon it, hardly less 
intense than the loneliness of tbe mighty en- 
compassing forest. Deep in these solitudes lie 
often strolls for hours, most often in the crim- 
son and purple eventides along tbe road that 
passes beneath Sunrise Rook and encircles tbe 
little graveyard of tbe mountaineers. Here Tre- 
lawney leans on the palings while the sun goes 
down, and looks, with bis sore heart bleeding 
anew, upon one grassy mound till the shadows 
and the tears together blot it from his sight. 
Sometimes his heart is not sore, only sad, 
Sometimes it is tender and resigned, and he 
turns to the sunrise emblazoned on tbe rock ajid 
thinks of the rising Sun of Righteousness with 
healing in bis wings. For the skepticism of his 
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' jT" colle ge day s Las fallen fr om hi pi 

j*j^ hia views have becoi ne primit JTe, li ke thoi 

H^- >■ M fl primitive nei^ bbors. There is a certain calm 

ft". ^ aiid strength in the old theories. With the 

* ^» /* dai gn of a p; entle and hopeful peace in his heart, 

^ ^ YSES A\ks ^hg com fort of r^ngTon, be goe s his 

yf l^"" way in t he mis tymoonrise. 

And Bometimes John Cleaver, so far away,as 
with a second sight becomes subtly aware of 
these things. He remembers how Trelawaey 
is deceived, and a remorse falls on him in the 
still darkness, and tears and mangles him. 
And yet there are no words for confession, — 
there is nothing to confess. Would his conjec- 
ture, his unsupported conviction, avail aught; 
would it not be cruel to re-open old wounds 
with the sharp torture of a doubt ? And the 
daybreak finds him with these questions un- 
solved, and hia heart turning wistfully to that 
true and loyal friend, with his faithful, un- 
requited love still lingering about the grave of 
the girl who died with her love unrequited. 
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THE DANCIN' PARTY AT HARRISON'S 
COVE. 



" Fur ye see, Mia' Darley, them Harrison 
folks over yander ter the Cove hev determi- 
nated on a dancin' party." 

The drawling tones fell unheeded on old Mr. 
Keayon'u ear, as he sat on the broad hotel piazza 
of the New Helvetia Springs, and gazed with 
meditative eyes at the fair August sky. An 
early moon was riding, clear and fnll, over this 
wild spnr of the AUeghanies ; the stars were few 
and very faint; even the great Scorpio lurked, 
vaguely outlined, above the wooded ranges ; and 
the white mist, that filled the long, deep, narrow 
valley between the parallel lines of mountains, 
shimmered with opalescent gleams. 

All the world of the watering-place had con- 
verged to that focus, the ball-roooi, and the cool, 
moonlit piazzas were nearly deserted. The fell 
determination of the " Harrison folks " to give 
a dancing party made no impression on the pre- 
occupied old gentleman. Another voice broke 
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bis reverie, — a soft, clear, well-modiilated voice, 
— andLestarted and turned liishead as his own 
name was called, and bis niece, Mrs. Darlej, 
came to the window. 

"Uncle Ambrose, — are you there? So glad I 
I was afraid you were down at the summer- 
house, where I bear the childreD singing. Do 
come here a moment, please. This b Mrs. Johns, 
who brings the Indian peaches to sell, — you 
know the Indian peaches ? " 

Mr. Kenyon knew the Indian peaches, the 
dark crimson fruit streaked with still darker 
lines, and full of blood-red juice, which he had 
meditatively munched that very afternoon, Mr. 
Kenyon knew the Indian peaches right well. 
He wondered, however, what had brought Mrs. 
Johns back in so short a time, for although the 
principal industry o£ the mountain people about 
the New Helvetia Springs is selling fruit to the 
summer sojourners, it is not customary to come 
twice on the same day, nor to appear at all after 
nightfall. 

Mrs. Darley proceeded to explain, 

" Mrs. Johns's husband is ill and wants us to 
send him some medicine." 

Mr. Kenyon rose, threw away the stump of 
his cigar, and entered the room. " How loi 
has he been ill, Mrs. Johns? "be asked, di»- 
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Mr. Keiiyon always spoke lugubriously, and 
he was a dismal- looking old man. Not more 
cheerful was Mrs. Johns ; she was tall and lank, 
and with such a face as one never sees except 
in these mountains, — elongated, sallow, thin, 
with pathetic, deeply sunken eyes, and high 
cheek-bones, and ao settled an expression of 
hopeless melancholy tbat it must be that naught 
but care and suffering had been her lot ; hold- 
ing out wasted hands to the years as they pass, 
— holding them out always, and always empty. 
She wore a shabby, fiuied calico, and spoke with 
the peculiar expressionless drawl of the moun- 
taineer. She was a wonderful contrast to Mrs. 
Darley, all furbelows and flounces, with her 
fresh, smooth face and soft hair, and plump, 
round arms halt-revealed by the flowing sleeves 
of her thin, black dress. Mrs. Darley was in 
mourning, and therefore did not affect the ball- 
room. At this moment, on benevolent thoughts 
intent, she was engaged in uneorkiug sundry 
small phials, gazing inquiringly at their labels, 
and shaking their contents. 

In reply to Mr. Kenyon's question, Mrs. 
Johns, sitting on the extreme edge of a chair 
and fanning herself with a pink oaUeo sun-bon- 
net, talked about her husband, and a misery in 
his side and in his back, and hnw he felt it 
' on nigh on her a week ago." Mr. 
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Kenyon expressed sympathy, and was surprised 
by the annouocemeiit that Mrs. Johns consid- 
ered her husband's illness " -a blessin', 'kaae ef 
he war able ter git out 'n his bed, he 'lowed ter 
go down ter Hurrison's Cove ter the dancin' 
party, 'kase Rick Pearson war a-goin' ter be 
thar, an' hed said ez how none o' the Johases 
should come." 

" What, Riuk Pearson, that terrible outlaw ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Darley, with wide open bine 
eyes. She had read in the newspapers sundry 
thrilling accounts of a noted horse thief and out- 
law, who with a gang of kindred spirits defied t 
justice and roamed certain sparsely-populated 
luonntaiuous counties at his own wild will, and 
she was not altogether without a feeling of fear 
as she beard of his proximity to the New Helve- 
tia Springs, — not fear for life or limb, because 
she was practical-minded enough to reflect thab 
the sojourners and employes of the watering- , 
place would far outnumber the outlaw's troop, 
but fear that a pair of shiny bay pouies, Castor 
and Pollux, would fall victims to the crafty 
wiles of the expert horse thief. 

" I think I have heard something of a diffi- ^ 
culty between your people and Rick Pearson," 
said old Mr. Kenyon. " Has a peace never I 
been patched up between them ? " 

" No-o," drawled Mrs. Johns ; " same as it 
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always war. My old man "11 never believe but 
what Riok Peiirson stole that thar bay filly we 
lost 'bout five year ago. But I don't believe be 
done it ; pleuty other folks around is ez mean 
ez Rick, leastways mos' ez mean ; plenty mean 
enough ter steal a horse, ennyhow. Riuk gai/ he 
never tuk the filly ; say he war a^oin' ter shoot 
off the nex' man's head ez say so. Rick say 
he 'd ruther give two bay fillies than hev a man 
say he tuk a horse ez he never tuk. Rick say 
ez how he kin stand up ter what he does do, Vtut 
it's these hyar lies on him what kills him out. 
But ye know, Mia' Darley, ye know yerself, 
he never give nobody two bay fillies in this 
world, an' what 'a more he "a never goin' ter. 
My old man an' my boy Kosaute talks on 'bont 
that tliar bay filJy like she war stole yestiddy, 
an' 't war five year ago an' better ; an' when 
they hcarn ez how Rick Pearson hed showed 
that red head o" his'n on this hyar mounting liia' 
week, they war fightin' mad, an' would hev lit 
out fur the gang sure, 'ceptin' they hed been 
gone down the mounting fur two days. An' my 
son Koasute, he sent Rick word that he had bet- 
ter keep out 'n gunshot o' these hyar woods ; 
that he did n't want no belter mark than that 
red head o' his'u, an" he could hit it two mile 
Tiff. An" Rick Pearson, he sent Kossute word 
that he would kill him fur bia sass the very oez' 
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time lie see him, an' ef he don't want a buUet 
in that pumpkin head o' his 'n he hed bett<;r 
keep away from that danciii' party what the 
Harrisons hev laid off ter give, 'kase Riok say 
he '3 a-goin' ter it hisaelf, an' is a-goin' ter dance 
too ; he ain't been invited, Mis' Darley, but 
Rick don't keer fur that. He is a-goin' eiiny- 
how, an' he say ez how he ain't a-goin' ter let 
Kossute come, 'count o' Kossute's Bass an' the 
fuss they 've all made 'bout that bay filly that 
war stole five year ago, — 't war five year an' 
better. But Rick say ez how he is goin', fur all 
he ain't got no invite, an' is a-goiu' ter dance 
too, 'kase you know. Mis' Darley, it's a-goin* 
ter be a dancin' party ; the Harrisons hev deter- 
minated on that. Them gala of theirn air nios' 
crazed 'bout a danciu' party. They ain't been 
a bit of account sence they went ter Cheatham's 
Cross-Roads ter see thar gran 'mother, an' picked 
up all them queer new notions. So the Harri- 
sons hev determinated on a dancin' party ; an' 
Rick say ez how he is gorn' ter dance too ; but 
Jule, »he say ez how she know thar ain't a gal 
on the mounting ez would dance with him ; but 
I ain't so sure 'bout that. Mis' Darley ; gala air 
cur'ous critters, ye know yerself ; thar 's no 
sort o' countin' on 'em ; they '11 do one thing 
one time, an' another thing nex' lime ; ye can't 
put no dependence in 'em. But Jnle say 
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ef he kin git Mandy Tyler ter dance with him, 
it 'a the mos" he kin do, an' the gang '11 be 
no whar. Mebbe he kin git Mandy ter dance 
with him, 'kiise the other boys say ez how none 
o' them is a-goin' ter ax har ter dance, 'count 
of the trick she played on 'em down ter the 
Wilkins settlemint — laa' mouth, war it? no, 
*t war two month ago, an' better ; but the boya 
ain't forgot how ecandalous she done 'em, an' 
none of 'em is a-goin' ter ax her ter dance." 

"Why, what did she do?" exclaimed Mrs, 
Darley, surprised. " She Ciime here to sell 
peaches one day, and I thought her such a nice, 
pretty, well-behaved girl." 

" Waal, she hev got mighty quiet say-nuthin' 
sort'n waya, Mia' Darley, but that thar giil do 
behave rediculoua. Down thar ter the Wilkina 
settlemint, — ye know it's 'bout two mile or 
two mile 'n a half from hyar, — waal, all the 
gals walked down thar ter the party an hour by 
sun, but when the boys went down they tuk 
thar horaea, ter give the gals a ride home be- 
hind 'em, Waal, every boy axed his gal ter 
ride while the party war goin' on, an' when 
't war all over they all set out fur ter come home. 
Waal, this hyar Mandy Tyler is a mighty favo- 
rite. 'mon^t the boys. — they ain't got no sense, 
ye know, Mia' Darley, — un' sttddier one of 
'em axin' her ter ride home, thar war five of 
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'em axed her ter ride, ef ye '11 believe me, an' 
what do ye think slie done, Mia' Diirley ? She 
tole all five of 'em yea ; an' when the party war 
over, she war the last ter go, an" when she started 
out 'u the door, thar war alt five of them boya 
a-standin' thar waitin' fur her, an' every one 
a-holdin" hia horse by the bridle, an' none of 'em 
knowed who the others war a-waitin' fur. An' 
this hyar Maudy Tyler, when she got ter the 
door an' seen 'em all a-standin" thar, never aaJd 
one word, jest walked right through 'mongst 
'em, an' set out fur the mounting on foot with 
all them five boys a-followin' an' a-leadin' thar 
horses an' a-quarrelin' enongh ter take off each 
others' heads 'boat which one war a-goin" ter 
ride with her ; which none of 'em did, Mis' Dap- 
ley, fur I hearn ez how the whole lay-out footed 
it all the way ter New Helveshy. An' thar 
would hev been a fight 'mongst 'em, 'ceptin' her 
brother, Jacob Tyler, went along with 'em, an' 
tried ter keep the peace atwixt 'em. An' Mia' 
Darley, all them married folks down thar at the 
party — them folks in the Wilkins settlemint 
is the biggest fools, sure — when all them mar- 
ried folks come out ter the door, an' see the may 
Mandy Tyler bed treated them boys, they jest 
hollered and laffed an' thought it war mighty 
smart an' funny in Mandy ; but she never say 
a word till she kein up the mounting, an' I 
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never Inenra ez how she aay ennytliing then. 
An' now the hoys all say none of 'em is a^oin' 
ter ax her ter ilance, ter pay her back fur them 
fool aira of hem. But Koaaute say he '11 dunce 
with her ef none the rest will. KosBute he 
thonght 't war all mighty funny too, — he's 
sech a fool 'bout gals, Koseute is, — but Jule, 
ehe thought ez how 't war scandalous." 

Mrs. Darley listened in amused surprise ; that 
th ese mountain wilda nniild nnata.Jt^ g, firat-cla ae 
coq u ett e waa an i dea t hat bad not hitherto e n- 
tered her mind ; however, " that thar Mandy " 
seemed, in Mrs. Johna's opinion at least, to 
merit the unenviable diatiuctinn, and the party 
at Wilkina settlement and the prospective gay- 
ety of Harriaon'a Cove awakened the »ime 
sentimenta in her heart and mind as do the 
more ambitious germans and kettledrums of the 
lowland citiea in the heart and mind of Mrs, 
Grundy. Human nature is the same every- 
where, and tEe~W iJJuns aettl enignf IH U. Illl<!tv> 
cosm. 'i'he metropolitan ce ntres, stripped of 
t he civil ization of wealth, fashion, and culture, 
would present only the bare skeleton oTtuman- 
i Ey'OUHlllwi ill Mts .' JoTi iis^TaTE' fit ^tfimsmr^s 
tJove, tlie VVilkiiiir setflemfint; tfiB etiVfit?tea~ah'd 
scaiiHala" an"i:l siirrowa andmisfcrrtnTies of"f&e 
moun!aiir"rTtIge. As fhe absurd resemblance 
ilefelopeSi^ Mrs. Darley could not torbear a 
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Binile, Mrs. Johns looked up with a 
tiiry expression of surprise ; tlie story pi'eseuted 
no bunioruus phase to her perceptions, but she 
too smiled a little as she repeated, " Scandiiloaa, 
ain't it ? " and proceeded in the same lack-luBtre 
tone as before. 

" Yea, — Kossute say ez how he 11 dance 
■with her ef none the rest will, fur Kosaute say 
ez how he hev laid off ter dance, Mis' Darley ; 
an' when I ax bim what he thinks will become 
of his soul ef he dances, be say the devil may 
crack away at it, an' ef he kin hit it he 's wel- 
come. Fur soul or no soul he 's ar^oiu' ter 
dance, Kossute is a-fixin' of hiaaelf tiiia very 
minit ter go ; but I am verily afeard the boy '11 
be slaughtered, Mia' Darley, 'kaae thar is goin' 
ter be a flght, an' ye never in all yer life heam 
sech Bass ez Kossute and Hick Pearson done 
sent word ter each other." 

Mr. Kenyon expressed some surprise that she 
should fear for so young a fellow as Kossuth. 
"Surely," he said, "the man is not brute 
enough to injure a mere boy ; your son ia a 
mere boy." 

"That's so," Mrs. Johna drawled. "Kossute 
ain't more 'n twenty year old, an' Rick Pearson 
is double that ef he is a day; but ye see it's 
the fire-arms ez makes Kossute more 'n a match 
fur him, 'kase Kossute ia the best shot on the 
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moiinting, an' Rick knows that m a shootin' 
fight Kossute 'b better able ter take keer of hia- 
self an' hurt somebody else nor eiinybody. Kos- 
sute 's more likely ter hurt Rick nor Rick ia tei- 
hurt him in a shootin' fight ; but ef Rick did n't 
hurt him, an' he war ter shoot Rick, the gang 
would tear him ter pieces in a minit; and 
'mongat 'em I 'm actially afeard they '11 slaugh- 
ter the boy." 

Mr. Kenyon looked even graver than was his 
wont npon receiving this inform»,tion, but said 
no more ; and after giving Mrs. Johns the feb- 
rifuge she wished for her husband, he returned 
to his seat on the piazza. 

Mrs. Darley watched him with some little 
indignation as he proceeded to light a fresh ci- 
gar. " How cold and unsympathetic uncle Am- 
brose is," she said to heraelf. And after con- 
doling effusively with Mra. Johns on her appre- 
hensions for her son's safety, she returned to 
the gossips in the hotel parlor, and Mrs. Johns, 
with her pink calico aun-bonnet on her head, 
went her way in the brilliant summer moon, 
light. 

The clear lustre shone white upon all the 
dark woods and chjisms and flushing waters that 
lay between the New Helvetia Springs and the 
wide, deep ravine called Harrison's Cove, where 
from a rude log hat the vibrationa oi a violin, 
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and the quick throb of danciiigfeet, already min- 
gled with the impetuona rush of a muuutatn 
Btreaoi dose by aud the weird night-sounds of 
the hilla, — the cry of birds among the tall trees, 
the stir of the wind, the monotonous chanting 
of frogs at the water-side, the long, drowsy 
drone of the nocturnal inai^cts, the sudden faint 
blast of a distant hunter's horn, and the far 
baying of hounds. 

Mr, Harrison had four marriageable daughtHrs, 
and bad arrived at the conclusion that some- 
thing must be done for the girls ; f or, strang e^ 
aa4t_mayseem, the prudentfa ther exists even 
among tl i e " riymntiii g fnl^T" J(Ien there real- 
ize the importance of providing suitable homes 
for their daughtei's as men do elsewhere, and 
the eligible youth is as highly esteemed in those 
wilds as is the much scarcer animal at a fash- 
innable watering-place. Thus it was that Mr- 
Harrison had "determinated on a dancin' 
party." True, he stood in bodily fear of the 
judgment day and the oircuit-rider; but the 
dancing party was a rarity eminently calculated 
to please the youug hunters of the settlements 
round about, so he swallowed his qualms, to be 
indulged at a more convenient season, and threw 
himself into the vortei of preparation with an 
ardor very gratifying to the four young ladies, 
who had become imbued with sophistication at 
Cheatham's Cross-Roads. 
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Not so Mrs. Harrison ; she almost expected 
the house to fall and ct'ush them, as a judgment 
on the wickedness of a dancing party : for so 
heinous a sin, in the estimation of the greater 
part of the mountain people, had not been com- 
mitted among them for many a day. Such tri- 
fles as killing a man in a quarrel, or on snapi- 
eionof stealing ahorse, or wash-tub, or anything 
that came handy, uf course, does not count ; bat 
a dancing party I Mrs, Harriaoo could only 
hold her idle hands, and dread the heavy pen- 
alty that must surely follow so terrible a crime. 

It certainly had not the gay and lightsome 
aspect supposed to be characteristic of such a 
scene of sin : the awkward young mountaineers 
clogged heavily about in their uncouth ulothes 
and rough shoes, with the stolid -looking, lack- 
lustre maids of the hill, to the violin's monoto- 
nous iteration of The Chicken in the Bread- 
Trough, or The Rabbit in the Pea^Patch, — all 
their grave faces aa grave as ever. The music 
now and then changed suddenly to one of those 
wild, melancholy strains sometimes heard in old- 
fashioned dancing tunes, and the strange pa- 
thetic cadences seemed more attuned to the 
rhythmical dasfi of the waters rushing over tlieir 
atone barricades out in the moonlioijt -jobq**' 
r to the plaintive siglis of the winds »«*'*^'^*^ 



great dark arches of the primevaV lut^^ 
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to the movement of the heavy, coarse feet dan- 
cing a solemn measure in the little log cabin in 
Hiirrison's Cove. The eldei-s, sitting in rusb- 
bottonied chairs close to the walla, and looking 
on at the merriment, well-pleased despite their 
religious doubts, were somewhat more lively ; 
every now and then a guffaw mingled with the 
violin's resonant strains and the danaers' well- 
marked pace ; the women talked to each other 
■with somewhat more animation than was their 
wont, under the stress of the unusual excite- 
ment of a dancing party, and from out the shed- 
room adjoining came an anticipative odor of 
more substantial sin than the fiddle or the grave 
jiggling up and down the rough floor. A little 
more cider too, and a very bad article of ille- 
gally-distilled whiskey, were ever and anon cir- 
culated among the pious abstainers from the 
dance ; but the sinful votaries of Terpsichore 
could brook no pause nor delay, and jogged up 
and down quite intoxicated with the mirthfuL- 
ness of the plaintive old airs and the pleasure 
of other motion than following the plow or hoe- 
ing the corn. 

And the moon smiled right royally on her 
dominion : on the long, dark ranges of moun- 
tains and mist-filled valleys between ; on the 
woods and streams, and on all the balf^dormant 
creatures either amongst the shadow-decked 
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foliage or under the crystal waters; on the 
long, white, sandy road winding in and oat 
through the forest \ on the frowning craga of the 
wild ravine ; on the little bridge at the entranoe 
of the gorge, across which a party of eight men, 
heavily armed and gallantly mountud, rode 
Bwiftly and disappeared amid the gloura of the 
ahadowa. 

The sound of the galloping of horses broke 
auddeiily on the music and the noise of the dan- 
cing J a moment's interval, and the door gently 
opened and the gigantic form of Rick Pearson 
appeared in the aperture. He was dressed, like 
the other moimtaiueera, in a coarse suit of brown 
jeaiia somewhat the worse for wear, the trow- 
sers stufTed in the legs oE hia heavy boots ; he 
wore an old soft felt hat, which he did not 
remove immediately on entering, and a pair of 
formidable pistols at his belt coiispicuoualy 
cbiillenged attention. He bad auburn bair, 
and a long full beard of a lighter tint reach- 
ing almost to hia waist; hia complexion waa 
much tanned by the sun, and roughened by 
exposure to the inclement mountain weather ; 
hia eyes were brown, deep-set, iind from under 
hia heavy brows they looked out with quick, 
sharp glances, and occasionally with a rognish. 
twinkle; the expression of his coiuitenauce wa» 
rather good-humored, — a sort of imperioaa 
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good-humor, however, — the expression o£ a 
miin accustomed to have hia own way and not 
to be trifled with, but able to afford some ami- 
ability since his power is undisputed. 

He stepped slowly into the apiirtment, placed 
his gun ugainst the wall, turned, and solemnly 
gazed at the dancing, while his followers trooped 
in and obeyed his example. As the eight guna, 
one by one, rattled against the wall, there was 
a startled silence among the pious eiders of the 
assemblage, and a sudden disappearance of the 
animation that had characterized their inter- 
course during the evening. Mrs. Harrison, who 
by reason of flurry and a housewifely pride in the 
still unrevealed treasures of the shed-room had 
well-nigh forgotten her fears, felt that the antici- 
pated judgment had even now descended, and in 
what terrible and unexpected guise ! The men 
turned the quids of tobacco in their cheeks and 
looked at each other in uncertainty; but the 
dancers bestowed not a glance upon the new- 
comers, and the musician in the corner, with his 
eyes half-closed, his head bent low upon the in- 
strument, his hard, horny hand moving the bow 
back and forth over the strings of the crazy old 
fidille, was utterly rapt by his own melody. At 
the supreme moment when the great red beard 
had appeared portentously in the doorway and 
fear had frozen the heart of Mrs. Harrison 
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within her at the ill-omened apparition, the 
host wag in the shed-room filling a broken-nosed 
pitcher from the cidor-barrel. When Lo re- 
entered, and caught sight of the grave saii- 
barned face with its long red beard and sharp 
brown eyes, he too was dismayed for an instant, 
and stood silent at the opposite door with the 
pitcher in his hand. The pleasure and the pos- 
sible profit of the dancing party, for which he 
had expended so much of his scanty store of 
this world's goods and risked the eternal treas- 
nres laid up in heaven, were a mere phantasm ; 
for, with Rick Pearson among them, in an ill 
frame of mind and at odds with halt the men 
in tho room, there would certainly be a fight, 
and in all probability one would be killed, and 
the dancing party at Harriaon'3 Cove would be 
a text for the bloody-minded sermons of the 
circuit-rider for all time to come. However, the 
father of four marriageable daughters is apt to 
become crafty and worldly-wiae ; only for a 
moment did he stand in indecision ; then, catch- 
ing suddenly the small brown eyes, he held up 
the pitcher with a grin of invitation. " Rick \ " 
he called out above the scraping of the violin 
aud the clatter of the dancing feet. " slip round 
hyar ef ye kin, I 've got sometbin' for ye;" 
and he shook the pitcher significantly. 

Not that Mr. Harrison would toe a moment 
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have thought of Rick Pearson in a matrimonial 
point of view, for even the sophistication of the 
Cross-Roada had not yet brought him to the 
state of mind to consider auch a, half loaf as this 
better than no bread, but he felt it imperative 
from every point of view to keep that set of 
young mountaineers dancing in peace and quiet, 
and their guns idle and out of mischief against 
the wall. The great red beard disappeared and 
reappeared at intervals, as Rick Pearson slipped 
along the gun-lined wall to join his host and the 
cider-pi teller, and after he had disposed of the 
refreshment, in which the gang shared, he re- 
lapsed into silently watching the dancing and 
meditating a participation in that festivity. 

Now, it so happened that the only young girl 
unprovided with a partner was "that thar 
Mandy Tyler," of Wilkins settlement renown ; 
the yoimg men had rigidly adhered to their reso- 
hition to ignore her in their invitations to dance, 
and she had been sitting since the beginning of 
the festivities, quite neglected, among the mar- 
ried people, looking on at the amusement which 
she had been debarred sharing by that unpop- 
ular bit of coquetry at Wilkins settlement. 
Nothing of disappointment or mortification was 
expressed in her countenance ; she felt the slight 
of course, — even a "mounting'' woman is sus- 
ceptible of the Bting of wounded pride ; all her 
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H long-anticipated enjoyment lia<] come to naught 

I by this iafiiction of penance for her ill-timed 

I jest at the expense of thoae five young fulliiWM 

I dancing with their triumphant partiirrn uiid 

I bestowing upon her not even » gliinoi) ; Iml nIia 

■ looked the expi-ess image of immobility iw tiho 

I Bat in her clean pink calico, bo cai-ofiiHy gotten 

I np for the occasion, her short black hair curlinn 

I abont her ears, and watnhed tli« uiieiidiriH roi.1 

with slow, dark eyea, Rick'» glanc" f<'ll "P"'" 
her, and without further hesitation lie •tioil" nvnr 
to where she was sitting itnd proff'Tml bS» Inuid 
for the d:ince. Sho ilid not r«ply iininedli*l'-ly, 
but looked timidly about Jier at tli« Hboiik.'d 
pious ones on either sido, who viijt» roiwly but 

for mortal fenr to aver that T' djMloin' y- 

how air ba<l flnougli. thfl iMA UiimWi., hul 
dancin' with a hors.. tlih-f iiir j«".t K.«.>i.Uh»M«IJ 
Then, for then, In wHHethiipg "t .l«fli«l« »'» «► 
tablished law and prtijiidiiMi in <b" ^'•"" "'rt 
everywhere, with a Mixldnn 'I ■ ■ ■ "jf 

in her brightening Myi. ili" ' fr 

keer ef I do," with a (llinplif;; ••'< 

the next minute th» tw« imt^mm* «•'* */»*]!( 
down the middle tog<rtlw)r. 

While Rick wa* iu»unUo« !?•*• «»*•<*«, t»^ 
the intricaciea (A tlt« flMKjT ^•••^ <•• ^*?**< 
poDctiliotu time to Um utm ftMt ^ *^ ^ A>4 
die, finding it all a madk m*** i M i " ^ <■•( ttt** 
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galloping from the Cross Roads to tlie " Snake's 
Moiitli" on some other man's horse with the 
aheriff hard at his heels, the solitary figure of a 
tall gaunt m^n Lad followed the long winding 
path le;idiug deep into the woods, and now be- 
gan the steep descent to Harrison's Cove. Of 
what was old Mr. Kenjon thinking, aa he 
walked on in the mingled shadow and sheen ? 
Of St. Anguatin and hia Forty Monks, prob- 
ably, and what they found in Britain. The 
young men of his acquaintance woidd gladly 
have laid you any odds that he could think of 
nothing but his antique hobby, the ancient 
church. Mr. Kenyon was the moat pi-otninent 
man in St. Martin's church in the city of 

B , not excepting the rector. He was a 

lay ' reader, and officiated upon occasions of 
"clerical aore-thi-oat," aa the profane denomi- 
nate the ministerial summer exodua from heat«d 
cities. This smnmer, however, Mr. Kenyun'a 
own health had succumbed, and he was having 
a little "sore-throat " in the mountains on bis 
own account. Veiy devout was Mr. Kenyon. 
Many people wondered that he had never taken 
orders. Many people warmly coi;igratulated 
themselves that he never had ; for drier ser- 
mons than those he selected were surely never 
beard, and a shuddering imagination shriuks 
appalled from the problematic mental drought 
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of his ideal original discourse. But lie was 
an integrant part of St. Martin's ; mucli of his 
piety, materialized into contributions, was built 
up in its walls and shone before men in the cost- 
liness of its decorations. Indeed, the ancient 
name had been conferred upon the building as 
a sort of tribute to Mr. Kenyon's well-ltiiown 
enthusiasm concerning apostolic succession and 
kindred doctrines. 

Dull and dismal was Mr, Kenyon, and there- 
fore it may be considered a little strange that he 
should be a notable favorite with men. They 
were of many different types, but with one in- 
variable bond of union : they had all at one 
time served as soldiers ; for the war, now ten 
years passed by, its bitterness almost foi^otten, 
had left some traces that time can never oblit- 
erate. What a friend was the droning old 
churchman in those days of battle and blood- 
shed and suffering and death ! Not a man sat 
within the walls of St. Martin's who had not 
received some signal benefit from the hand 
stretched forth to impress the claims of certain 
ante-Augustin British clergy to consideration 
and credibility ; not a man who did not remem- 
ber stricken fields where a good Samaritan 
went about under shot and shell, succoring the 
wounded and comforting the dying ; not a man 
who did not applaud the indomitable spirit and 
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literally avowed that tbey were " miserable sin- 
ners," following Mr. Kenyon's lugubrious lead. 
The coneluaion of the mountaineers was not 
unnatural, therefore, and when the door of Mr. 
Harrison's house opened and another uninvited 
guest entered, the music suddenly ceased. The 
half-olosed eyes of the fiddler had fallen upou 
Mr. Kenyon at the threshold, and, supposing 
him a clei^yman, he immediately imagined 
that the man of God had come all the way 
from New Helvetia Springs to stop the dancing 
and snatch the revelers from the jaws of hell. 
The rapturous bow paused shuddering on the 
string, the dancing feet were palsied, the pious 
about the walls were racking their slow braina 
to excuse their apparent conniving at sin and 
bargaining with Satan, and Mr. Harrison felt 
that this was indeed an unlucky party and it 
would undoubtedly be dlsperaed by the direob 
interposition of Providence before the sbed- 
room was opened and the supper eaten. As to 
hia soul — poor man! these constantly recur- 
ring social anxietiea were making bim callous 
to immortality ; this life was about to prove too 
much for him, for the fortitude and tact even of 
a father of four marriageable young ladies has 
a limit. Mr. Kenyon, too, seemed dumb as he 
hesitated in the door-way, but when the host, 
partially recovering himself, came forward and 
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offered a chair, he eaid with one of his diBmal 
amilea that he hoped Mr, Harmon had no ob- 
jection to his coming in and looking at the 
dancing for a while. "Don't let me interrnpt 
the young people, I beg," he added, as he seated 
himself. The astounded silence was unbrokdn 
for a few moments. To be sure he was n.o+ 
a circuit-rider, but even the sophistication of 
Cheatham's Cross-Roads had never heard of a 
preacher who did not object to dancing. Mr. 
Harrison could not believe his ears, and asked 
for a more explicit expression of opinion. 

" Ye say ye don't keer ef the boys an' gals 
dance?" he inquired. "Ye don't think it's 
sinful ? " 

And after Mr. Kenyon's reply, in which the 
astonished " mounting folks " caught only the 
surprising statement that dancing if properly 
conducted was an innocent, cheerful, and health- 
ful amusement, supplemented by something 
about dancing in the fear of the Lord, and that 
in all charity he waa disposed to consider ob- 
jections to such harmless recreations a tithing 
of mint and anise and cummin, whereby might 
ensue a neglect of weightier mattei's of the 
law; that clean hands and clean hearts — hands 
clean of blood and ill-gotten goods, and hearts 
free from falsehood and cruel intention — these 
were the things well-pleasing to God, — after 



i somewhat prolix reply, the gayety recom- 
menced. The fiddle quavered tremulously at 
first, but soon reaounded with its former vigo- 
rous tones, and the joy of the dance was again 
exemplified In the grave jc^ghng back aud 
forth. 

Meanwhile Mr, Harrison sat beside this 
strange new guest and asked him questions con- 
cerning his church, being insthiutly, it is need-' 
less to say, informed of its great antiquity, of 
the journeying of St. Augustin and his Forty 
Monks to firitain, of the church they found al- 
ready planted there, of its retreat to the hills of 
Wales under its oppi'essors' tyranny, of many 
cognate themes, aide issues of the main branch 
of the subject, into which the talk naturally 
drifted, the like of which Mr. Harrison had 
never heard in all his days. And as he watched 
the figures dancing to the violin's strains, and 
beheld as in a mental vision the solemn gyra- 
tions of those renowned Forty Monks to the 
monotone of old Mr. Kenyon's voice, he ab- 
stractedly hoped that the double dance would 
continue without interference till a peaceable 
dawn. 

Hia hopes were vain. It so chanced that 
Kossuth Johns, who had by no means relin- 
quished all idea of dancing at Harrison's Cove 
and defying Rick I'earson, had hitherto been 
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detained by liia mother's pere'istent entreatiee, 
Bome necessary attentions tu Lis father, and the 
many trials which beaet a man dressing for a 
party who has very few olothes, and those very 
old and worn. Jule, his sister-in-law, had been 
most kind and complaisant, putting on a button 
here, eewing up a slit there, darning a refrac- 
tory elbow, and lending him the one blight rib- 
bon she possessed as a ntick-tie. But all these 
things take time, and the moon did not light 
Koasiith down the gorge until she was sbiiiiiig 
almost vertically from the sky, and the Harrison 
Cove people and the Forty Monks were dancing 
together in high feather. The ecclesiastic dance 
halted suddenly, and a watchful light gleamed 
in old Mr. Kenyou's eyes aa he became silent 
and the boy stepped into the room. The moon- 
light and the lainp-iight fell mingled on the 
calm, inexpressive feiitures and tall, slender 
form of the joung mountaineer. " Hy 're, Ko8- 
flute 1 " A cheerful greeting from many voices 
met him. The next moment the music ceased 
once again, and the dancing came to a stand- 
Btill, for as the name fell on Pearson's ear he 
turned, glanced sharply toward the door, and 
drawing one of bis pistols from hia belt ad- 
vanced to the middle of the room. The men 
fell hack ; so did the frightened women, with- 
out screaming, however, for that indication of 
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feminine sensibility had not yet penetrated to 
Cheatham's Cross-Roads, to say nothing of the 
mountains. 

"I told ye that ye war n't ter come hyar," 
said Rick Pearson imperiously, " and ye 've got 
tei- go home ter yer mammy, right off, or ye 'U 
never git thar no more, youngster." 

" I 've come hyar ter put you out, ye cussed 
red-beaded horae thief ! "' retorted Kosautb, an- 
grily ; " ye bed better tell me whar that thar 
bay filly is, or light out, one.'' 

It is not the habit in the mountains to parley 
long on these occasions. Kossuth had raised 
bia gun to hia shoulder aa Rick, with bis pis- 
tol cocked, advanced a step nearer. The out- 
law's weapon was struck upward by a quick, 
strong hand, the little log cabin was filled with 
flash, roar, and smoke, and the stars looked in 
through a hole in the roof from which Rick's 
bullet had sent the shingles flying. He turned 
in mortal terror and caught the hand that had 
struck his pistol, — in mortal terror, for Kos- 
suth was the crack shot of the mountains and 
he felt he waa a dead man. The room was 
somewhat obscui-ed by smoke, but as he turned 
upon the man who h^ disarmed him, for the 
force of the blow had thrown tha pistol to the 
floor, he saw that the other hand was over the 
muzzle of young Johns's gun, and Kossuth was 
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Bwearing loudly that by the Lord Almighty if 
he did n't take it off he would shoot it off, 

" My young friend," Mr. Keoyon began, with 
the calmnesa appropriate to a devout member 
of the one catholic and apostolic church ; but 
then, the old Adam suddenly getting the uppeiv 
hand, he shouted out in irate tones, " If you 
don't stop that noise, I '11 break your head ! 
Well, Mr. Peai-son," he continued, as he stood 
between the combatants, one hand still over the 
mtizzle of young Johna's gun, the other, lean 
and sinewy, holding Pearaon'a powerful right 
arm with a vise-like grip, "well, Mr. Pearson, 
you are not so good a soldier as you used to 
be ; you did n't fight boys in the old times." 

Rick Pearson's enraged expression suddenly 
gave way to a surprised recognition. " Yo may 
dr^ me through hell an' beat me with a soot- 
bag ef hyar ain't the old fightin' preacher ^n I " 
he cried. 

" I have only one thing to say to you," said 
Mr. Kenyon. " You must go. I will not have 
yon here shooting boys and breaking up a 
party." 

Rick demurred. " See hyar, now," he said, 
" ye 've got no business meddlin'," 

" You must go," Mr. Kenyon reiterated. 

" Preachin 'a yer business," Rick continued ; 
* 'pears like ye dofl't 'tend to it, though." 
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" You must go." 

" S'poae I say I won't," said Rtck, good- 
humoredly ; " I a'pose ye 'd say ye 'd make 
me." 

" You must go," repeated Mr, Kenyon, " I 
am going to take tbe boy home with me, but I 
intend to see you off first." 

Mr. Kenyon had prevented the hot-headed 
Koaauth ti'om firing by keeping Lis hand pei-sia- 
tently over the muzzle of the gun ; and young 
Johns bad feared to try to wrencli it away leat 
it should discharge m the effort. Had it done 
80, Mr. KenyoQ would have been in sweet con- 
verse with the Forty Monks in about a minute 
and a quarter. KoasutU hud finally let go tho 
gun, and made frantic attempts to borrow a 
weapon from some of his friends, but the stern 
authoritative mandate of the belligerent peace- 
maker had prevented them from gratifying bim, 
and he now stood empty-handed beside Mr. 
Kenyon, who had shouldered the old rifle in an 
absent-minded manner, although still retaining 
bis powerful grasp on the arm of the outlaw. 

" Waal, parson," said Rick at length, "I'll 
go, jest ter pleasure you-uns. Ye see, I ain't 
forgot Shi lob." 

" I am not talking about Sbiloh now," said 
the old man. " You must get o£E at once, — all 
of you," indicating the gang, who had been so 
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whelmed in astonishment that they had not 
lifted a finger to aid their chief, 

" Ye say ye 'II take that — that " — Rick 
looked hard at Kossuth while he racked his 
bmina for an injurious epithet — "that sassy 
child home ter bia mammy ? " 

" Come, I am tired of this talk," said Mr. 
Kenyon ; " you must go." 

Riek walked heavily to the door and out into 
the moonlight. "Them was good old times," 
]ie said to Mr, Kenyon, with a regretful cadence 
in his peculiar drawl ; "good old times, them 
War days. 1 wisli they was back agin, — I wish 
they was back agin. I ain't forgut Shihih yit, 
though, and I aiu't a-goin' ter. But I '11 tell 
ye one thing, parson," he added, his mind re- 
verting from ten years ago to the scene juat 
past, as he unhitched Lis horse and carefully ex- 
amined the saddle-girth and stirrups, " ye 're a 
raighty queer preacher, ye air, a-sittin' up an' 
lookin' at sinners dance an' then gittia' in a 
fight that don't consarn ye, — ye 're a mighty 
queer preacher I Ye ought ter be in my gang, 
that's whar ye ought ter be," he exclaimed 
with a guffaw, as he put hia foot in the stirrup ; 
"ye 've got a damned deal too much grit fur 
a preacher. But I ain't forgot Shiloh yit, an' 
I don't mean ter, nuther." 

A sbout oE laughter from the gang, an oath 
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or two, tiie quick tread of horses' hoofs pressing 
JDto a g&llop, and the outlaw's troop were speed- 
ing along the narrow paths that led deep into 
the vistas of the moonlit summer woods. 

As the old churchman, with the boy at fais 
side and the gun still on his shoulder, ascended 
the rocky, precipitous slope on the opposite side 
of the ravine above the foaming waters of the 
wild mountain stream, be said but little of ad- 
monition to bis companion ; with the disappear- 
ance of the flame and smoke and the dangerous 
ruffian Lis martial spirit bad cooled; the last 
words of the outhiw, the highest praise Riclt 
Pearson could accord to the highest qualities 
Rick Pearaon could imagine — he bad grit 
enough to belong to the gang — bad smitten a 
tender oonacienoe. He, at hia age, using none 
of the means rightfully at his command, the 
gentle suasiou of religion, must needs rush be- 
tween armed men, wrench their weapons from 
their hands, threatening with such violence that 
an outlaw and desperado, recognizing a parallel 
of bis own belligerent and lawless spirit, should 
say that be ought to belong to the gang I And 
the heaviest scourge of the sin-laden conscience 
■was the perception that, so far as the nnBubdued 
old Adam went, be ought indeed. 

He was not so tortured, though, that he did 
not think of others. He paused on reaohincr 
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the Bammit of the ascent, and looked back at 
the little house nestling iii the ravine, the lamp- 
light streaming through its open doors and win- 
dows EicrosB the piith among the laurel bushes, 
where Rick's gang had hitched their horses, 

" I wonder," said the old man, " if they are 
quiet and peaceable again ; can you hear the 
music and dancing ? " 

" Not now," said Kossuth. Then, after a mo- 
ment, "Now, 1 kin," he added, as the wind 
brought to their ears the oft-told tale of the rab- 
bit's gallojiade in the peii-patch. " They 're 
a-dancin' now, and all right agin." 

Aa they walked along, Mr. Kenyon's racked 
conscience might have been in a slight degree 
comforted had he known that he was in some 
sort a revelation to the impressible lad at his 
side, that Kossuth had begun dimly to compre- 
hend that a Christian may be a man of spirit 
also, and that bravado does not constitute brav- 
ery. Now that the heat of anger was over, the 
young fellow was glad that the fearless interpo- 
sition of the warlike peace-maker had pi'evented 
any killing, " 'kase ef the old miiu hed n't hung 
on ter my gun like he done, I 'd have been a 
murderer like he said, an' Rick would hev been 
dead. An' the bay filly ain't sech a killin' mat- 
ter nohow; ef it war the roan thi-ee-year-oli^ 
now, 't would be different." 
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Stretching out laterally from a long oblique 
line of the Southern AUeghanies are two paral- 
lel ranges, following the aarae course through 
Beveral leagues, and separated by a narrow strip 
of valley hardly half a mile in width. As they 
fare along arm in arm, so to speak, sundry dif- 
ferences between the close companions are dis- 
tinctly apparent. One is much the higher, and 
leads the way ; it strikes out all the bold curves 
and angles of the course, meekly attended by 
the lesser ridge ; its shadowy coves and shiirp 
ravines ai'e repeated in miniature as its comrade 
falls into the line of march ; it seems to have 
its companion in chai^, and to conduct it away 
from the majestic procession of mountains that 
traverses the State. 

But, despite its more imposing appeannce. 
all the tangible advantages are possessed bj its 
humble neighbor. When Old Rocky-Top. M 
the lower range is called, is fresh and cms 
with the tender verdure of spring, the anow saS 
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lies on the summit of the T'other Mounting, 
and drifts deep into treacherous rifta and chiisms, 
and muMes tlie voice of the singing pines ; and 
all the crags are hung with gigantic glittering 
icicles, and the woods are gloomy and bleak. 
When the sun shines bright on Ohl Rocky-Top, 
clouds often hover about the loftier mountain, 
and storms brew in that higher atmosphere ; the 
all-pervading winter winds surge wildly among 
the groaning forests, and wrench the Hmbs from 
the trees, and dash huge fragments of cliffB down 
deep gorges, and speud their fuiy before they 
reatih the sheltered lower spur. When the 
kindly shades of evening slip softly down <m 
drowsy Eocky-Top, and the work is laid by in 
the rough little houses, and the simple home- 
folks draw around the hearth, day still Itngetfi 
in a weird, paralytic life among the tree-tops 
of the T'other Mounting ; and the only rem- 
nant of the world visible is that stark blac^ 
line of its summit, stiff and liard against the 
faint green and saffron tints of tlie sky. Be- 
fore the birds are well awake on Old Rocky- 
Top, and while the shadows are still thick, the 
T'other Mounting has been called up to a new 
day. Lonely dawns these : the pale gleam 
strikes along the October woods, bringing first 
into uncertain twilight tlie dead yellow and red 
of the foliage, presently heightened into rojal 
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gold and crimson by the fii'st ray of sunshine ; 
it rouses the timid wild-fowl ; it drives home 
the plundering fox; it meets, perhaps, some 
lumbering bear or skulking mountain wo]f ; it 
flecks with light and shade the deer, nil gray 
and antlered ; it falls upon no human habitation, 
for the few settlers of the region have a persist- 
ent predilection for Old Rocky- Top. Somehow, 
the T'other Mounting ia vaguely in ill repute 
among its neighbors, — it has a b;id name. 

"It's the onluckieat place ennywhar nigh 
about," said Nathan White, as he sat one after- 
noon upon the porch nf his log-cabin, on the 
summit of Old Rocky-Top, and gazed up at the 
heights of the T'other Mounting across the nar- 
row valley. " I hev hearn tell all my days ez 
how, ef ye go up thar on the T'other Mounting, 
Buthin' will happen ter ye afore ye kin git away. 
An' I knows myself ez how — 't war ten year 
ago an' better — I went up tliar, one Jan'ry 
day, arlookiu' fur my cow, ez bed strayed off 
through not hevin' enny calf ter our house ; an' 
I fund the cow, but jea' tuk an* slipped on a icy 
rock, an' bruk my ankle-bone. 'Twar sech a 
job a-gittin' off 'n that thar T'other Mounting 
an' back over hyar, it hev I'amed me ter stay 
away from thar," 

" Thar war a man,'" piped out a shrill, qua- 
vering voice from within the door, — the voice 
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of Nathan Wbite'a father, the oldest inhabitant 
of Rocky-Top, — " thar war a man hyiir, nigh 
on ter fifty year ago, — he war mightily gin ter 
thievin' horses; an' one time, wliile he war a- 
runnin' away with Pete Dilks's dapple-gnvy 
raare, — they called her Luce, five year old aha 
war, — Pete, he war a-ridin' a-hint hira on his 
old sorrel mare, — her name 't war Jane, an' — 
the Jeemes boys, they war a-ridin' arter the 
horse-thief too. Thar, now ! I clar forgits what I 
horses tliem Jeemes boya war a-iidin' of," He 
paused iur an instant in anxious refiectioii. 
" Waal, sir! it do beat all that I caa't remem- 
ber them Jeemes boys' horses! Anyways, they : 
got ter that thar tricky ford through Wild- 
Duek River, thar ou tlie side o' the T'other 
Mounting, an' the horso-tbief war ahead, an' 
he bed ter take it fust. An' that thar river, — 
it rises yander in them pines, nigh abuut," 
poiuting with a shaking fore-finger, — " an' that 
thar river jes' spun him out 'n the saddle like a 
top, an' he war n't seen no more till he hed ' 
floated nigh ter Colbury, ez dead ez a door-nail, 
nor Pete's dapple-gray mare nuther; she bruk ■ 
her knees agin them high stone banks. But he 
war a good swimmer, an' he war drowned. He i 
war witched with the place, ez sure ez ye air I 
bom." 

A long silence ensued. Then Nathan White * 
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raised bia pondering eyes with a look o£ alow 
curiosity. " What did Tony Britt say Le war 
a-doin' of, when ye kem on him suddint in the 
woods on the T'other Mounting ? " he tusked, 
addressing his son, a stalwart youth, who was 
sitting upon the step, his hat on the back of his 
head, and his hands in the pockets of his jeana 
trousers. 

" He said he war a-huntin', but he hed n't 
bed no sort 'n luck. It 'pears ter me ez all the 
game thar is witched somehow, an' ye can't git 
no good shot at nuthiu'. Tony tole me to-day 
that he got up three deer, an' hed toler'ble aim ; 
an' he missed two, an' the t'other jes' trotted off 
with a rifie-ball in his dank, ez onconsarned ez 
ef he hed hit him with an acorn." 

" I bev always hearn ez everything that be- 
longs on that thar T'other Mounting air witched, 
an' ef ye brings away ao much ez a leaf, or a 
stone, or a stick, ye fetches a curse with it,"' 
chimed in the old man, " 'kase thar hev been 
sech a many folks killed on the T'other Mount- 
ing." 

" I tole Tony Britt that thar word," said the 
young fellow, "an' 'lowed ter him ez how he 
hed tuk a mighty bad spot ter go a-huntiu'." 

" What did he say ? " demanded Nathan 
White. 

" He say he never knowed ez thar war raur- 
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clers commit on T'other Mouiituig, aa' ef thar 
war he 'npects 't war nuthiu' but Injuns, long 
time ago. But he 'lowed the place war power- 
ful oiiluoky, an' he believed the mounting war 
witched." 

'■ Ef Tony Britt'a arter enny harm," eaid the 
octogeoarian, " be '11 never come off 'n that thar 
T'other Mounting. It 's a mighty place fi 
bad folks ter make thar eend. Thar 's that 
thar horae thief I war a-tellin' 'bout, an' that 
diipple^vay mare, — her name 't war Lnoe. 
An" folks ez is a-runnin' from the sheriff jes' 
takes ter the T'other Mounting ez nateral ez et 
it war home ; an' ef they don't git cotcLed, they 
is never beam on no more." He paused 
pressively. " The rocks falls on 'em, an' kills 
'em ; an' I 'U tell ye jes' how I knows," hi 
sumed, oracularly. " 'T war sixty yeai' ago, 
nigh about, an' me an' them Jeemes boys war 
a-burnin' of lime tergether over on the T'other 
Mounting. We bed a lime-kiln over thar, jeB* 
under Piney Notch, an' never hed no luck, but 
jes' stuck ter it like fools, till Hiram Jeemes got 
one of his eyes put out. So we quit bumin' oE 
lime on the T'other Mounting, 'count of the 
place bein' witched, an' kem over hyar ter Old 
Rocky-Top, an' got along toler'ble well, cornaid- 
evin'. But one day, whilst we war a-workin* 
on the T'other Mounting, what d' ye think 
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fund in the rock ? The print of a bare foot 
in the solid atone, ez plain an' ez nateral ez ef 
the track hed been lef in the clay yeatiddy. 
Waal, I knowed it war the track o' Jeremiah 
Stubbs, what shot his step-brother, an' gin the 
Bhei'iff the slip, an' war las' seen on the T'other 
Mounting, 'kase hia old shoe jea' fit the track, 
(ur we tried it. An' a good while arterward I 
fund on that same T'other Mounting — in the 
solid stone, mind ye — a fish, what he had done 
br'iled fur supper, jea' turned ter a atone," 

"So thar's the Bible made true," said an el- 
derly woman, who had come to the door to hear 
this reminiscence, and stood mechanically stii- 
ring a hoe-cake batter in a shallow wooden 
bowl. " Ax fur a fish, an' ye '11 git a stone." 

The secret history of the hilla among which 
they lived was indeed as a aaaied ttoofc to theae 

" The las' time I war ter Colbury," said Na- . 
than White, " I hearn the sheriff a-talkin' 'bout ^^t-^ 
how them evil-doera an' sech runs fur the T'other^.X',*' 
Mounting fust thing; though he 'lowed ez ity^*'* 
war powerful foxy in 'em ter try ter hide thar, s."**^' 
'kaae he said, ef they wiinst reaches it, he ,ial*(^ 
raonght ez well look fur a needle in a hay-stack, u^, 
He 'lowed ef he hed a posse a thousand men 
strong he could n't git 'em out." 

" He can't find 'em, 'base the rocks falls on 
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'em, or awjillers 'em m," said the old man. " Ef 
Tony Britt is up ter mischief he '11 never come 
baL'k no more. He '11 git into worser troable 
than ever he aee afore." 

" He hev done seen a powerful lot of tronble, 
fust one way an' another, 'thout foolin' round 
the T'other Muunting," said Nathan Wliite. 
" They tells me ez he got hisaelf indicted, I 
believes they calls it, or suthin', down yander 
ter the court at Colbury, — that war year afore 
las', — an' he hed ter pay twenty dollars fine ; 
'kase when he war overseer of the road he jea' 
war constant in lettin' his friends, an' folks gin- 
erally, off 'thout hevin' 'em fined, when they 
did n't come an' work on the road, — though 
that air the way ez the overaeers hev always 
done, without nobody a-tellin' on 'em an' Bsuh. 
But them ez war n't Tony Eritt's friends seen 
a mighty differ. He war dead sure ter fine 
Caleb Hosie seventy-five cents, 'cordiu' ter the 
law, fur every day that he war summonsed ter i 
work an' never come ; 'knse Tony an' Caleb hed 
some sort 'n grudge agin one another 'count of a 
spavined horse what Caleb sold ter Tony, makin' 
him out to be a sound critter, — though Caleb 
swears he never knowed the horse war spavined 
when he sold him ter Tony, no more 'n nuthin'. 
Caleb wur mightily worked np 'bout this hyai 
finin' busioess, an' him an' Tony hed a tussle 
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'bout it every time tbey kem tergetber. But 
Caleb war always sure ter git the worst of it, 
'kaae Tony, though be air toler'bie spindling sort 
o' build, he air Bomebow or other sorter stringy 
an' tougb, an' makes a right smart show in a 
reg'lar kiiock-clowii an' drag-oat fight. So Ca- 
leb he war beat every time, an' fined too. An' 
he tried wunst ter shoot Tony Biitt, but he 
miased his aim. An' when he war a-layin' off 
how ter fix Tony, fur treatin' him that way, he 
war a-stoppin", one day, at Jacob Green's blauk- 
araith's shop, yander, a mile down the valley, 
an' he war a-talkin' 'bout it ter a passel o' folks 
thar. An' Lawyer Rood from Colbury war 
thar, an' Jacob war a-shoein' of hia mare ; an' 
he beam the tale, an' axed Caleb why n't he 
report Tony ter the court, an' git him fined fur 
neglect of hia duty, bein' overaeer of the road. 
An' Caleb never knowed before that it war the 
law that everybody what war summonBed an' 
did n't come must be fined, or the overseer must 
be fined hiaaelf ; but be knowed that Tony bed 
btnen a-lettin' of his friends off, an' folks girier- 
ally, an' he jes' 'greed fur Lawyer Rooil ti-r stir 
up trouble fur Tony. An' he done it. An' the 
court fined Tony twenty dollars fur tbem ways 
o' his'n. An' it kept him fio busy a-acufflin' ter 
raise the twenty dollars that he never bed a 
chance ter give Caleb Hoxie more 'n one or 
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two beatin's the whole time he war a-sorapin" 
up the money. " 

This story was by no means unknown to the 
little circle, nor did its narrator labor under the 
delusion that he was telling a new thing. It 
was merely a verbal aet of recollection, and an 
attentive silence reigned as he related the fa- 
miliar facts. To people who live in lonely 
regions this habit of retrospection (especially 
noticeable in them) and an enduring interest 
in the past may be something of a compensa- 
tion for the scanty happenings of the present. 
When the recital was concluded, the hush for a 
time was unbroken, save by the rush of the 
winds, bringing upon their breath the fragrant 
woodland odors of balsams and pungeut herbs, 
and a fresh and exhilarating suggestion of sweep- 
ing over a volume of falling water. They 
stirred the fringed shadow of a great pine that 
stood, like a sentinel, before Nathan White's 
door and threw its colorless simulacrum, a boast- 
ful lie twice its size, far down the sunset road. 
Now and then the faint clangor of a cow-bell 
came fi'om out the tangled woods about the lit- 
tle hut, and the low of homeward-bound cattle 
Bounded upon the air, mellowed and softened 
by the distance. The haze that rested above 
the long, narrow valley was hardly visible, save 
in the illusive beauty with whiuh it invested 
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the open door, an' a-creepin' an" a-ereepin' over 
her face. An' I war plumb glad when they 
got that woman under ground, whur, ef the 
sunshine can't git ter her, neither kin the shad- 
ow. Ef ever thar war a murdered woman, she 
war one. Alter all that hed come au' gone 
with Caleb Hoxie, fur Tony Britt ter go arter 
him, 'kase he war a yerb-doctor, ter git him ter 
physic his wife, who war nigh about dead with 
the lung fever, an' gin up by old Dr. Marsh 1 
— it hioba ter me like he war plumh crazy, — 
though him an' Caleb hed sorter made friends 
'bout the spavined hoi'se an' sech afore then. 
Jes' ez soon ez she drunk the stuff that Caleb 
fixed fur her she laid her head back an' shet 
her eyes, an' never opened 'em no more in this 
worl'. She war a murdered woman, an' Caleb 
Hoxie done it through the yerba he fixed fur 
her." 

A subtile amethystine mist had gradually 
overlaid the slopes of the T'other Mounting, 
mellowing the brilliant tints of the variegated 
foliage to a delicious hazy sheen of niosaica ; but 
about the base the air seemed dun-colored, 
though transparent ; seen through it, even the 
red of the crowded trees was but a sombre sort 
of magnificence, and the great masses of gray 
rocks, jutting out among them here and there, 
wore a darkly frowning aspect. Along the earn- 
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mit there waa a blaze of scai'let and gold in the 
full glory of the sunshine ; the topnioBt cliffs 
caught its rajs, and gave them back in unex- 
pected gleams of green or grayish-yellow, aa of 
mosses, or vines, or huckleberry bushes, nour- 
ished in the heart of the deep fissures. 

"Waal," said Nathan White, "I never did 
believe ez Caleb gin her ennythink ter hurt, — 
though I knows thar is them ez does. Caleb ia 
the bes' yerb-doctor I ever see. The rheumatis 
would nigh on ter hev kUIed me, ef it war n't 
fur him, that spell I bed laa' winter. An' Dr. 
Marsh, what they hed up afora the gran' jury, 
Bwore that the yerba what Caleb gin her war 
nuthin' ter hurt ; he said, though, they could n't 
holp nor bender. An' but fur Dr. Marsh they 
would hev jailed Caleb ter stand his trial, like 
Tony wanted 'em ter do. But Dr. Marsh said 
she died with the consumption, jes' the same, 
an' Caleb's yerba war wholesome, though they 
war n't no 'count at ail." 

" I knows I ain't a-goin' never ter tech nuthin' 
he iixea fur me no more," said his wife, " an' I '11 
be bound nobody else in these hyar mountings 
will, nuther." 

" Waal," drawled her son, " I knows fur true 
ez he air tendin' now on old Gideon Croft, what 
lives over yander in the valley on the t'other 
side of the T'other Mounting, an' is down with 
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the fever. He went over thiir yestiddy eYening, 
late ; I met him when ha war goin', an' he tole 



" He bed better look out how he comes Etcroes 
Tony Britt," said Nathan White ; " fur I heam, 
the las' time I war ter tbe Seltlemint. how Tony 
he V swore ter kill him the nex'tirae he seebitn, 
fur flr-givin' of pizeimua yerba ter his wife. Tony 
»ir mightily outdone 'kase tbe gran' jury let him 
off. Caleb bed better be sorter keerful how he 
goes a-foolin' round these hyar dark woods." 

The Bun had sunk, and the night, long held 
in abeyance, was coming fast. Tlie glooms gath- 
ered in the valley ; ii soft gray shadow bung 
over the landscape, niuUing familiar things 
strange. The T'other Mountiug was all a 
dusky, sad purple under the faintly pulsating 
stars, save that high along the horizontal line 
of its summit gleamed the strange red radiance 
of the dead and gone sunset. The outline of the 
foliMgf was elejirly drawn against the pure lapis 
laanli tint of the sky behind it; here and there 
the uncanny bght streamed through the bare 
limbs of an early leafless tree, which looked in 
the distance like some bony hand beckoning, or 
warning, or raised in horror, 

*^ Anythink mought happen thar !" said the 
t stood on night-wrapped Rocky- 



Top and gazed up at the alie 
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the midst of the dark landscape. Wlieii whe 
turned back to tlm door of the little hut, tlie 
meagre comforts witbiu seemed almost luxury, 
in their cordial contrast to the desolate, dreary 
mountain yonder and the thouglit of the forlorn, 
wandei-ing hunter. A geiiiitl glow from the 
hearth difEuaed itself over the puncheon floor j 
the savory odor of broiling venison filled the 
room as a tali, slira girl knelt before the fire and 
placed the meat upon the gridiron, her pale 
cheeks flushing with the heat ; there was a 
happy suggestion of peace and unity when the 
four generations trooped in to their supper, 
grandfather on his grandson's arm, and a sedate 
two-year-old hriiiging up the rear. Nathan 
White's wife paused behind the others to bar 
the door, and once more, as she looked up at 
the T'other Mounting, the thought of the lonely 
wanderer smote her heart. The red sunset light 
had died out at last, but a golden aureola her- 
alded the moon-rise, and a gleaming thread 
edged the masses of foliage ; there was no faint 
suggestion now of mist in the valley, and inyi^ 
iada of atara filled a cloudless sky. " He hev 
done gone home by this time," she said to her 
daughter-in-law, as she closed the door, " an' ef 
be ain't, be '11 hev a moon ter light him." 

*' Air ye arstudyin' 'bout Tony Britt yit ? " 
asked Nathan White. " He hev done goce home 
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a good Lour by bud, I '11 be bound. Jea' ketch 
Tony Britt a-hiintin' till sundown, wiU .ye ! He 
air a mighty pore hand ter work. 'StonisbeB 
mti ter heiir he air even arhuntin' on the T'other 
Mountinjj;." 

" I duu't believe he 's up ter enny harm," said 
tbe woman ; " he hev jes' tiik ter the woods 
with grief." 

" 'Peara ter me," said the daughter-in-law, 
rising from her kneeling posture before the fire, 
and glancing reproachfully at her husband, — 
" 'pears ter me ez ye mought hev brought him 
hyar ter eat his supper along of we-uns, stiddier 
a-leaviu' him a-grievin' over Ins dead wife in 
them witched woods on the T'other Mounting," 

The young fellow looked a trifle abashed at 
this suggestion. "I never wunst thought of 
it," he siiid. " Tony never stopped ter talk 
more 'n a minit, nohow." 

The evening wore away ; the octogenarian 
and the sedate two-year-old fell asleep in their 
chairs shortly after supper ; Nathan White and 
his son smoked their cob-pipes, and talked fit- 
fully of the few incidents of the day ; the women 
sat in the firelight with their knitting, silent 
and absorbed, except that now and then the el- 
der, breaking from her reverie, declared, " I 
can't git Tony Britt out 'n my head nohow in 
the worl'. 
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The moon had come grandly up over the 
T'other Mounting, casting long silver lights and 
deep black shadows through all the tangled re- 
cesses and yawning chasms of the woods and 
roclis. In the vast wilderness the briglit raya 
met only one human creature, the belated hun- 
ter making his way homeward through the 
dense forest with an experienced ■woodman's 
craft. For no evil intent had brought Tony 
Britt to the T'other Mounting ; he had spent 
the day in hunting, urgfd by that strong neces- 
Bity without which the mountaineer seldom 
makes any exertion. Dr. Marsh's unavailing 
skill had cost hira dear; his only cow was sold 
to make up the twenty dollars fine which his re- 
venge on Culeb Hoxie had entailed upon him ; 
without even so much as a spavined horse til- 
lage was impossible, and the bounteous harvest 
left him empty-handed, for he had no crops to 
gather. The hardships of extreme poverty had 
reinforced the sorrows that came upon him in 
battalions, and had driven him farthi-ough long 
aisles of the woods, where the night fell upon 
him unaware. The foliage was all embossed 
with exquisite stiver designs that seemed to 
stand out some little distance from the dark 
masses of leaves ; now and then there came to 
his eyes that emerald gleam never seen upon 
verdure in the day-time, — only shown by some 
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artificial light, or the moon's sweet uncertainty. 
The wiud was strong and fresh, bul not cold; 
here and there was a glimmer of dew. Oiice, 
and once only, he thought of the wild ti'tiditiona 
which peopled the T'other Mounting with evil 
Bpiiits. He paused with a audden chill ; he 
glanced nervously over his shoulder down the 
illimitable avenues of tlie lonely woods. The 
grape-vines, hanging in festoons fi'om tree to 
tree, were slowly swinging back and forth, 
etirred by the wind. There was a dizzy dance 
of shadows whiiliug on every open space where 
the light lny on the ground. The roar and fret 
of Wild-Duck River, hidden there somewhere 
in the pines, came on the breeze like a ettange, 
weird, fitful voice, crying out amid the haunted 
solitudes of the T'other Mounting. He turned 
abruptly, witli his gun on his shoulder, and pur- 
sued his way tlirough the Irackless desert in the 
direction of hie home. He had been absorbed 
in bis quest and his gloomy thoughts, and did 
not realize the distance he had traversed until 
it lay before him to be retnced ; but liis super- 
stitious terror urged him to renewed exertions, 
" Ef ever I gits off 'n this hyar witched moun- 
ting," he said to himself, as he tore away the 
vines and brambles that beset his course, " I '11 
never come back agin while I lives." He grew 
calmer when he paused on a huge projecting 
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crag, and looked across the narrow valley at the 

great bliick mass opposite, wbicb he knew wua 
Old Rocky-Top; its very presence gsive him a 
sense of coinpHuionship and blunted his fear, 
and he sat down to rest for a, few minutes, gaz- 
ing at the outline of the range be knew so well, 
so unfamiliar from a new stand-point. How hiw 
it seemed from the heights of the T'other Mouu- 
ting! Could that faint gleam be the light in 
Nathan White's house ? Tony Britt glanced 
further down the indistinct slope, where he 
knew his own desolate, desei-ted hut was 
crouched. " Jes' whar the shadow o' the T'other 
Mountingcan reach it," he thought, with a new 
infusion of bitterness. He averted his eyes ; he 
would look no longer ; he threw hitnaelf at full 
len^ith among the ragged clumps of grass and 
fragments of rock, and turnad bis face to the 
stars. It all came hack to blni tlien. Some- 
times, in Ills sordid cares and struggles for his 
scanty existence, his past troubles were dwarfed 
by the present. But hero on the lonely cliff, 
with the infinite spaces above him and the 
boundless forest below, lie felt anew his isola- 
tion. No light on earth save the far gleam from 
another man's home, and in heaven only the 
drowning face of the moon, drifting slowly 
through the blue floods of tlie skies. He was 
only twenty-five; he had youth aud lii^alth and 
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strength, but he folt that be had lived bis life ; 
it seemed long, miirked as it waa Viy cares and 
privation and persistent failure. Little as he 
knew of life, he knew how bard his had been, 
even meted by those of the poverty-stricken 
wretches among whom his lot was cast. " An' 
secb luck t" he said, as his sad eyes followed 
the drifting dead face of the moon. " Along o' 
that tbar step-mother o' mine till I war growed j 
an' then when I war married, an' we hed got 
the house put up, an' war beginniu' tev git along 
like other folks kin, an' Car'line's mother gin 
her that tbar calf what growed ter a cow, an' 
through pincbiu' an' savin' we made oat ter buy 
that tiiar horse from Caleb Hoxie, jes' ez we 
war a-startin' ter work a crap he lays down an' 
dieaj an' that cussed twenty dollars ez I bed 
ter pay ter tlie court ; an' Car'line ]'es' a-gittin' 
sick, an' a-wastin' an' a-wastiu' away, till I, like 
a fool, brung Caleb thar, an' he pizens her with 
bis yerbs — God A'mighty I ef I could jes' lay 
my hands wiinat on that scoundrel I would n't 
leave a mite of him, ef he war pertected by a 
hundred lyin', thieviu' gran' juries! But ho 
can't stay a*bidin' forevermo'. He's got ter 
'count ter me, ef be ain't ter the lawj an' he'll 
see a mighty differ atwist na I awear he'll 
never draw another breath ! " 

He rose with a set, stem face, and struck a 
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huge bowltlt-r beside liim nntli his harA cl«nobed 
hand aa he spoke. Ue luul uot enn Kit iguo- 
taut idea of an impressive dnuuHtio poee ; but 
if the greAt gaunt clitt bad been the stagn of a 
theatre bis attitude and miuiuer ut that instnut 
would have won him applause. He \viis all 
aloue with his poveity and bis anguished nioino- 
lies. as men with such burileua are apt to biv 

The bowlder on which, Ui hia rude fashion, 
he had rt^gistered bis oittli was harder than hia 
hiud band, and the vehemence of tlm blow 
brought blood ; but lie biul scarcely t'lino to 
think of it. His absorbed reverio was broken 
by a rustling other than that of the eddying 
wind. He nuBed hia head and lookud about hiiu, 
half expecting to sue the antlers of a doer. 
Then there came to his vni'a t.lie eclio of the 
tread of man. His eyes mfchanically followed 
the sound. Forty fuet down tlm face of the 
crag a broad ledge jutted oat. atid upon it ran 
a narrow path, mado by stray cattle, or the fu»t 
of their searching owners; it waa viMibla from 
the summit for a diotanRU of a hundrni yardi 
ur so, and the white fflnmoar of th<4 nioonbeaiiii 
fell full npon it. Urforc n Hpemilatifm hail mm- 
geeted it«elf, a man walked Hlowly into view 
along the pnth, luid with aturting eyea the hun- 
ter recognized liiiiduiire«t foe. BriU'a hand lay 
apon the bowlder; bi« outb wu io hU miud ; 
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hta Dnconacious eueiiiy had come within liis 
power. Swifter tlian a ti^isli the temptation 
was presented. He remembered the warnings 
of his lawjer at Colhiiry last week, when the 
grand jury had failed to find a true bill ag»inst 
Caleb Iloxie, — that he was »n innocent man, 
and must go unacathed, that any revenge for 
faiii;ied wronga would be deariy rued; he re- 
membered, too, the mountain traditions of the 
falling rocks burying evil-doers in the heart of 
the hilla. Here was his opportunity. He would 
have a life for a life, and there would be one 
more legend of the very stunea conapiiing to 
punish malefactors escaped from men added to 
the terrible " sayin's " of the T'other Moun- 
ting. A strong btlief in the supernatural in- 
fluences of the place was rife within him ; he 
knew nothing of Gideon Croft's fever and the 
errand that had brought the herb-dootor through 
the "witched mounting;" had he not been 
transported thither by some invisible agency, 
that the rocks might fall upon him and crush 
him? 

The temptation and the resolve were simul- 
taneous. With his hand upon the bowlder, his 
hot heart beating fast, hia distended eyes burn- 
ing upon the approaching figure, he waited for 
the moment to come. There lay the long, low, 
black monntain opposite, with only the moon- 
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beams upon it, for the lights in Xiitimn White's 
hoQse were extiiiguiahed ; there wiis tlie deep, 
diirk gulf of the valley ; there, forty feet below 
him, was the n<irrow, moon-Sooded path on the 
ledge, and the miiu advancing carelessly. The 
bowlder fell with a frightful crash, the echoes 
rang with a scream of terror, and the two men 
— one fleeing from the dreadful danger he had 
barely escaped, the other from the hideous deed 
he thought he had done — ran wildly in oppo- 
site directions through the tangled autumnal 
woods. 

Was every leaf of the forest endowed with a 
woful voice, that the echo of that shriek might 
never die from Tony Britt's ears? Did the 
storied, retributive rocks still vibrate with tliis 
new victim's frenzied cry? And what was this 
horror in his heart 1 Now. — so late, — was 
coming a terrible conviction of hia enemy's in- 
nocence, and with it a fathomless remorse. 

Ail through the interminable night he flfd 
frantically along the mountain's summit, 
scarcely knowing whither, and caring for noth- 
ing except to multiply the miles between him 
and the frightful object that he believed lay un- 
der the bowlder which he had dashed down the 
precipice. The moon sank beneath the horizon ; 
the fantiiBtio shadows were merged in the dark- 
eat hour of the night ; the winds died, and there 
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was nr> voice in ail tlie woods, save the wail of 
Wild-Duck River and the fore ver-resoun ding 
Bcreams in the flying wretch's ears. Sometimes 
lie answered them in a wild, bourse, inarticulate 
cry ; aometimea he flung his h:inJs above bis 
head and wrung them in bis agony ; never once 
did he pause in his flight. Pjinting, breathless, 
exhausted, he eagerly sped through the dark- 
ness ; tearing his face upon tiie bramblea ; plung- 
ing now and then into gullies and unseen quag- 
mires ; sometimes falling heavily, but recovering 
himself in an instant, and once more struggling 
on; striving to elude the pursuing voices, and 
to distance forever his conscience and his mem- 
ory. 

And then came that terrible parly daylight 
that was wont to dawn upon the T'other Mount- 
ing when all the world besides was lost in slum- 
ber ; the wan, melancholy light showed dimly 
the solemn trees and dense undergrowth ; the 
precarious pitfalls about hia path ; the long deep 
gorges ; the great crags and chasms ; the cas- 
cades, steely gray, and white ; the huge mass, all 
hung about with shadows, which he knew was 
Old Rocky- Top, rising from the impenetrably 
dark valley below. It seemed wonderful to him, 
somehow, that a new day should break at all. 
If, in a revulsion of nature, that utter blackness 
had continued forever and ever it would not 
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have been atrange, after what had happened. 
He could have borne it better than the sight of 
the familiar world gradually growing into day, 
all nnconaeioua of hia secret. He had begun 
this deaCBnt of the T'other Mounting, and he 
seemed to carry that pale dawn with him ; day 
was breaking when he reached the foot of Old 
Rocky-Tup, and as he climbed up to his own de- 
serted, empty little shanty, it too stood plainly 
defined in tile morning light. He dragged him- 
self to the door, and impelled by some morbid 
fascination he glanced over his shoulder at the 
T'other Mountirig. There it was, unchanged, 
with the golden largess of a gracious season blaz- 
ing upon every autumnal leaf. He shuddered, 
and went into the fireless, comfortless house. 
And then he made an appalling discovery. As 
he mechanically divested himself of his shot- 
pouch and powder-horn he was stricken by a 
sudden consciousness that he did not have hia 
gun I One doubtful moment, and he remem- 
bered that he had laid it upon the crag when 
he had thrown himself down to rest. Beyond 
question, it was there yet. His conscience was 
still now, — hia remorse had fled. It was only 
a matter of time when his crime would be 
known. He recollected liia meeting with young 
Wbite while he was bunting, and then Britt 
cursed the gun which he had left on the cliff. 
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The discovery of the weapon there would be 
Btrong evidence agiiinst him, tiiken in conneetioji 
with all the other circumstances. True, fae 
could even \pt go back and recover it, but he 
was mastered by the fear of mueting some one 
on the unfvequented road, or even in the loneli- 
ness of the T'other Mounting, find strengthen- 
ing tlie chain of evidence against him by the 
fact of being once more seen in the fateful neigli- 
borlioiid. He resolved that he would wait un- 
til night-fiilli and tljen he would ret rjtce his way, 
secure his gun, and all might yet be we!l with 
him. Aa to the bowlder, — ^were men never 
before buried uiider the falling rocks of the 
T'otlier Mounting? 

Without food, without rest, without sleep, his 
limbs rigid with the atning tension of his nerves, 
his eyes bloodshot, haggai*d, and eager, his brain 
on fire, he sat through the long morning hours 
absently gazing across the narrow valley at the 
solemn, mHJentic mountain opposite, and that 
sinister jnitiiig crag with the indistinctly defined 
ledges of its rugged surface. 

After a time, the scene began to grow dim ; 
the sun was still ahiuiug, but through a haze 
becoming momently more dense. The brill- 
iantly tinted foliage upon the 'Fother Mount- 
ing was fading ; the cliffs showed strangely dis- 
torted faces tlirough the semi-transparent blue 
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vapor, and presently they seeineJ to recede alto- 
gether; the valley disappeared, and nil the 
country was filled with the smoke of distant 
burning woi>ds. Hii was gasping whi>n lie firat 
became sensible of the smoke-luden ha^e, for be 
had seeu noLbiiig of the changing aspect of the 
landscape. Before his vision was the cliHiige- 
lesa picture of a iiiylit of mingled moonlight 
and shadow, the ill-defined black mass where 
Old Rocky-Top rosa into the air, the impene- 
trable gloom of the valley, the ledge of the crag, 
and thu unconsdous figure slowly coming within 
the power of his murderous hand. Ills eyes 
would look on no other scene, no other face, bo 
long as he should live. 

He had a momentary sensation of stifling, 
and then a great weight waa lifted. For lie 
had begun to doubt whether the unlucky local- 
ity would account satisfactorily fi>r the tall of 
thbit bowlder and the horrible object beneath it ; 
a more reasonable conclusion miglit be deduced 
from the fact that he had been seen in the neigh- 
borhood, and the circumstance of the deadly 
fi'ud. But what wonder would there be if the 
diy leaves on the T'other Mounting should be 
ignited and the woods burned ! What explanitr 
tions might not such a cat^strophe suggest! — 
a frantic flight from the flames toward the cliff 
and an accidental fall. And so he waited 
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throughout the long day. that was hardly day at 
all, but an opaque twilight, through which could 
be diaoerned only the stony path leading down 
the alope from his door, only the blurred out- 
lines of the bushes close at hand, only the great 
gaunt Umba of « lightuiug-scathed ti-ee, seem- 
ing entirely severed from the unseen trunk, and 
swinging in the air sixty feet above the earth. 

Toward night-fall the wind rose and the 
smoke-curtaiu lifted, once more revealing to the 
settlers upon Old Uocky-Top the sombre T'other 
Mounting, with the belated evening light stUJ 
lurid upon the trees, — only a strange, faint re- 
semblance of the sunset radiance, rather the 
ghost of B. dead day. And presently this appari- 
tion was gone, and the deep purple line of the 
witched mountain's summit grew darker against 
the opaline skies, till it was mei^ed in a dusky 
black, and the shades of the night fell thick on 
the landscape. 

The scenic effects of the drama, that aci've to 
widen the mental vision and cultivate the imag- 
ination of even the poor in cities, were denied 
these primitive, simple people; but that mngni- 
6cent pageant of the four seiisous, wherein whs 
forever presented the imposing splendor of the 
T'other Mounting in an ever-changing grandeur 
of aspect, was a gracious recompense for the 
spectacular privileges of civihzatiou. And this 
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OTening tb^ humble family fmtty on NHthnit 
White's porch beheld » sceue of tiuiqut' iinitrtw- 



The moon had not yet ri«>n ; ih© wind* wfn* 
awhirl ; the durkucss drniied the e«rth iw with 
a pall. Out from llic iniptfn<'ti'ttl>l« f{ti>mn nf 
the woods on thtt T'oIIkt MiuiiHiii|; tliwit 
started, suddenly, ii siukrlut glitlut uf lli-u; onn 
long moment it was mulioiiloHH, hut iHMir It thti 
spectral outline of a liand upptwutl boi^knnihit, 
or warning, or raisiul in horror, — only ii luiilliiiH 
tree, catching in thii iHstJinou a M»rnlplH.nMO of 
humanity. Then from thu still hull of flio thui <i 
streamed upward a lon){, iiluudur plninu itf ({iildun 
light, waving buck and forth ligainnt ilin pitln 
horizon. AcroHs thu dark n1o[ri of Um iiiiiiuilaln 
below, flauhes of lightning weiu ithu'iliiig Iti r.\g- 
zag lines, and whemvtir tht<y glnuniftd wi>r» i>i<«ii 
those frantic ekeleton handn riiiHi;d luxl wriinf( 
ill anguish. It waa cnwl s^wrl fur tliti rru'd 
winds; they maddetnid over gurgonrnl i^lif! nitil 
along the wooded »leef», carryi»({ fur U|ri>ri tlu'ir 
wings the sparka of dewlatiiin, Kruiii tlin aiiiii- 
mii, myriads of jets of Ham*: TtfwMinA up lo tit* 
placid Stan; shout tJie bawr (4 tli« mwiittaiii 
Inrirad a lake of liquid fire, with wnmtim of 
blue NDofce boveriiiff over it [ ever and anon, 
&tbvxrt dw ilope d»iU4 the ntUtm li|{btatO|f, 
widening nto afaerU uf flaoM aa ft M(M|H«r«d 
new ^roaai. 



The astonish in en t on the faces grouped about 
Nathan White's door was succeeded by a. star- 
tled anxiety. After the first incohereut excla- 
mations of surprise came the pertinent inquiry 
from bis wiie, " Ef Old Rocky-Top war ler ketch 
too, whar would we-uns run ter?" 

Nathan White's countenunce hud in its ex- 
pression more of astounded excitement than of 
bodily fear. "Why, bless my soul!" he eaid 
at length, " the woods away over yander, what 
hev been burnin' all day, ain't nigh enough ter 
the T'other Mounting ter ketch it, — nuthin' 
like it." 

" Tlie T'other Mounting would burn, though. 
ef fire war put ter it," said his son. The two 
men exchanged a glance of deep significance. 

"Do ye mean ter say," exclaimed Mrs. White, 
her fire-lit face agitated by a sudden supersti- 
tious terror, " thiit that thar T'other Mounting 
is fired by witches an' sech ? " 

"Don't talk so loud, Matildy," said her hus- 
band. "Them knows best ez done it." 

" Thar 's one thing sure," quavered the old 
man : " that thar fire will never tech a leaf on 
Old Rocky- Top. Tliar's a church on this hyar 
mounting, — bless the Lord fur it ! — an' we 
lives in the fear o" God." 

There was a pause, all watching with dis- 
tended eyes the progress of the flames. 



OfEB on THE TOTBER MOUNTING. 

" It looks like it inought hev been kindled iu 
torment," said the youiig daughter-in-law. 

"It looka down thar," said her Imsbaud, 
pointing to the lake of fire, " like the pit itself," 

Thi! apathetic inhabitants of Old Kueky-Top 
weve stirred into an activity very incongruous 
with tlieir habits and the hour. During the 
eonfliigration they traversed long distances to 
reach each other's houses and confer concern- 
ing the danger and the questions of supernatural 
agency provoked by the mysterious firing of the 
woods. Nathan White had few neighbors, but 
above the crackling of the timber and tlie roar 
of the fiantes there rose the quick beat of run- 
ning footsteps ; the undergrowth of the forest 
near at hand was in strange commotion ; and 
at last, the figure of a man burst forth. tJie light 
of the fire showing the startling pallor of his 
face as he staggered to the little porch and 
sank, exhansted, into a chair. 

"Waal, Caleb Hoxiel" exclaimed Nathan 
White, in good-natured raillery ; "ye 'reskeered, 
fur true ! What ails ye, ter think Old Rocky- 
Top air a-goin' ter ketch too? 'T ain't nigh 
dry enough, I'm a-thinkin'." 

" Fii-e kindled that thar way can't tech a leaf 
on Old Rocky-Top," sleepily piped out the old 
man, nodding in his chair, the glare of the 
flames which rioted over the T'other Mounting 
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gilding Ma long white hair and peaceful, slum- 
berous face. " Thar "a a church on Old Rocky- 
Top, — blesB the " — The aentence drifted away 
with his dreams. 

" Does ye believe — them — them " — Caleb 
Hoxie's trembling white lips could not frame 
the word — " them — done it ? " 

" Like ez not," said Nathan White. " But that 
ain't a-troublin' of ye an" me. I ain't never 
hearn o' them witches a-tormentin' of honeat 
folks what ain't done niithin' hurtful ter no- 
body," he added, in cordial reassurance. 

His son was half hidden behind one of the 
rough cedar posts, that his mirth at the guest's 
diaplay of cowardice might not be observed. 
But the women, always quick to suspect, glanced 
meaningly at ej,ch other with widening eyes, as 
they stood together in the door-way. 

" I dunno, — I dunno," Caleb Hokio declared 
huakily, " I ain't never dune nuthin' ter no- 
body, an' what do ye s'pose them witches an' 
sech done ter me laa' night, on that T'other 
Mounting? I war a-goin" over yander to Gid- 
eon Croft's fur ter physic him, ea he air mortal 
low with the fever ; an' ez I war a-comin' along- 
side o' that thar high bluff " — it was very dis- 
tinct, with the flames wreathing fantaatically 
about its gray, rigid features — " they throwed 
a bowlder ez big ez this hyar porch down on ter 
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me. It jes' gnued me, a«' knocked luo down, 
an" kivered me with dirt. An' I nin homo 
arbollerin' ; an' it seemed ter me toiMlny ok I fvar 
a-goin' ter screech an' screech all my \ib\ liku 
Bome ODsettled crazy critter. It 'pt'iirnd Uki> 
't would take a bar'l o* bop tea ter git mo quiet. 
An' now look yander I " and ho pointed tremu- 
lously to the blitzing mountalti, 

There was an expression of conviotlim on thn 
women's faces. AU thi>ir Hvos afterward it 
was there whenever Caleb Iloxit*'* naiiio wHit 
mentioned; no more to be moved or i^hitngi^d 
than the stern, set faces of the cra^it among thn 
fiery woods. 

"Thar's a church on this hyar mounting," 
said tbe old man feebly, wnktn(( for a momHiit, 
and falling asleep the next. 

Nuthan White was perplexed and doubtful, 
and a superstitious iiwo had cihiicked tliti laugh- 
ing youngster behind the cedar pout. 

A great cloud of lliunu came rolling; through 
the aky toward thcni, golden, pellucid, <i|ianglo<l 
through and through with fiery red Btars; poi»- 
ing itself for one moment high above the valley, 
then breaking into myrindx of sparkii, and mIiow- 
ering dovra upon the dark abyiuu;)* below. 

" Look-a-hyar I " said the elder woman in r 
frightened under-tone to ber daught«r-in-law ; 
" this byar wicked critter air too onlucky t«r b«i 
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arsittin' 'longstde of ns ; we 'II all be burnt up 
afore he gits hisself away fram byar. An' who 
is that arcomin' yander?" For from the en- 
compasBiDg woods another diirk figure had 
emerged, and was slowly approaching the porch. 
The wary eyes near Caleb Hosie saw that he 
fell to trembling, and that he clutclied at a post 
for support. But the hand pointing at him was 
ehakeii aa with a palsy, and the voice hardly 
seemed Tony Britt's as it cried out, in an agony 
of terror, " What air ya a-doin' hyar, a^ittlii' 
'longside o' livin' folks? Yer bones air under a 
bowlder on the T'other Mounting, an' ye air a 
dead man \ " 



They said ever afterward that Tony Britt 
had lost hia mind " through goin' a-huntin' jes' 
one time on the T'other Mounting. His spirit 
air all broke, an' he 'a a mighty tame critter now- 
adays." Through hia peraiatent endeavor he 
and Caleb Hoxie became quite friendly, and ha 
was even reported to " 'low that he war satisfied 
that Caleb never gin hia wife nuthin' ter hurt." 
" Though," said the gossips of Old Rocky- Top, 
" them women up ter White's will hev it no 
other way but that Caleb pizened her, an' they 
would n't take no yerbs from him no more 'n 
he war a rattlesnake. But Caleb always 'pears 
sorter skittish when he an' Tony air tergetber, 
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like lie did n't know when Tony war !i-goin' ter 
fetch him a lick. But law I Tony air that 
changed that ye can't make him mad 'thout ye 
mind him o' the time he called Caleb a ghost." 

A dark, gluomy, deserted place was the 
charred T'other Mimnting through all the long 
winter. And when spring came, and Old Rocky- 
Top was green witli delicate fresh verdure, and 
melodions wiih singing birds and chorusing 
breezes, and bedecked as for some great festival 
with violets and azaleas and laurel-blooms, the 
T'other Mounting was stark and wintry and 
black with its deaohite, leatlesa trees. But after 
a while the spring came for it, too : the buds 
swelled and burst ; flowering vines festooned 
the griiu gray crags ; and the dainty freshness 
of the vernal season reigned upon its summit, 
while all the world below was growing into 
beat and dust. The circuit-rider said it re- 
minded him of a tardy change in a sinner's 
heart : though it come at the eleventh hour, the 
glorious summer is before it, and a full fruition ; 
though it work but an hour in the Lord's vine- 
yard, it receives the same reward as those who 
labored through all the day. 

" An' it always did 'pear ter me ez thar war 
mighty httle jestice in that," was Mrs. White's 
comment. 

But at the meeting when that f 
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preached Tony Britt told his " experience." It 
seemed a confession, for according to the gos- 
sips he "'lowed that he hed flung that bowl- 
der down on Caleb Hoxie, — what the witches 
flung, ye know, — 'kase he believed then that 
Caleb hed killed his wife with pizenous yerbs ; 
an' he went back the nex' night an' fired the 
woods, ter make folks think when they fund 
Caleb's bones that he war a-runnin' from the 
blaze an' fell off'n the bluff." And everybody 
on Old Rocky-Top said incredulously, " Pore 
Tony Britt ! He hev los' his mind through 
goin' a-huntin' jes' one time on the T'other 
Mounting." 



THE "HARNT" THAT WALKS CHIL- 
HOWEE. 

Jdne had crossed the borders of Tennessee. 
Even on the summit of Chilhowee Mountain 
the apples in Peter Giles's orchard were begin- 
ning to redden, and his Indian corn, planted on 
BO steep a declivity that the stalks seemed to 
have much ado to keep their footing, was crested 
■with tassels and plumed with silk. Among the 
dense forests, seen by no man's eye, the elder 
was flying its creamy banners in hooor of June's 
coming, and, heard by no man's ear, the pink 
and white bells of the azalea rang out melodies 
of welcome. 

" An' it air a toler'ble for'ard season. Yer 
wheat looks likely; an' yer gyarden truck air 
thrivin' powerful. Even that cold spell we-uns 
hed about the full o' the moon in May ain't 
done sot it back none, it 'pears like ter me. 
But, 'cording ter my way o' thinkin', ye hev got 
chickens enough hyar ter eat off every pea- 
bloom ez soon ez it opens." And Simon Bur- 
ney glanced with a gardener's disapproval at 
the numerous fowls, lifting their red combs and 
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tufted top-knots here and there among the thick 
clover under the iipple-trees, 

" Them 'a Clarsie's chickens, — my darter, ye 
know," drawled Peter Giles, a pale, listless, Hnd 
lank mountaineer. " An' she hev been gin ter 
onderstand ez they hev got ter be kep' out 
'n the gyarden ; 'tlioiit," he added indulgently, 
— " 'thout I 'm a-piowin', when I lets 'em fuller 
in the furrow ter pick up worms. But law^ ! 
Clarsie is so apTy that she don't ax no better 'n 
tev be let ter ran them chickens ofE 'n the 
peas." 

Then the two men tilted their chairs gainst 
the posts of the little porch in front of Peter 
Giles's log cabin, and pnffed their pipes in si- 
lence. Tlie panorama spread out before them 
showed misty and dreamy among the delicate 
spiral wreaths of smoke. But was that gossiv- 
mer-like illusion, lying upon the far horizon, tHe 
magic of nicotian, or the vague presence of dis- 
tant heights? As ridge after ridge came down 
from the sky in ever-graduating shades of in- 
tenser blue, Peter Giles might have told you 
that this parallel system of enchantment was 
only ■' the mountings : " that here was Foxy, 
and there was Big Injun, and still beyond was 
another, which he had " beam tell ran spang up 
into Virginny." The sky that bent to clasp this 
kindred blue was of varying moods. Floods of 
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BUiiahine siibnmi^'ed Chilhowee m liquid gold, 
and revealed tbat dainty outline limned upon 
thii northern horizon ; but over the Great Smoky 
mountaiua clouds had gathered, and a gigantic 
rainbow bridged the valley, 

Peter Giles's listleaa eyes were fixed upon a 
bit o£ red clay road, which was visible through 
a gap in the foliage far below. Even a tiny 
object, that ant-like crawled upon it, could be 
seen from the Buramit of Chilhowee, " I reckon 
that 's my brother's wi^on an' team," he said, 
as he watched the moving atom pass under the 
gorgeous triumphal arch. " He 'lowed he war 
goin' ter the Croas-Roada ter-day." 

Simon Burney did not speak for a moment. 
When he did, his words seemed widely ir- 
relevant. "That's a likely gal o' yonm," he 
di"j.wled, with an odd constraint lu his voice, — 
" a likely gal, that Claraie." 

There was a quick flash of surprise iu Peter 
Giles's dull eyes. He covertly surveyed hia 
guest, with an astounded curiosity rampant in 
hia slow brains, Simon Buniey had changed 
color; an expression of embarrassment lurked 
in every line of his honest, florid, hard-featured 
face. An alert imagination might have de- 
tected a deprecatory self-conaciousnesa in every 
gray hair that striped the bhtck beard raggedly 
fi'iuging his chin. 
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" Tea," Peter Giles at leugtb replied, " Clar- 
we air a likely euough gal. But she air might- 
ily sot ter heviii' her own way. An' ef 't 
ain't give ter lier peaceable-like, she jes' takes 
it, wlietber or no." 

Thia statement, made by one presumably 
fully informed on the subject, miglit have 
damped the ardor of many a suitor, — for tbe 
monstrous truth was dawning on Peter Giles's 
'mind that suitor was the position to which this 
slow, elderly widower aspired. But Simon Bur- 
ney, with that odd, all-pervading constraint 
still prominently apparent, mildly observed, 
" Waal, ez much ez I bev seen of her goin's-on, 
it 'pears ter me ez her way air a mighty good 
way. An' it ain't comical that she likes it." 

Urgent justice compelled Peter Giles to make 
some amends to the absent Clarissa. "■ That 's 
a fac'," he admitted. "An' Clarsie ain't no 
hand ter jaw. She don't hev no words. But 
then," he qualified, truth and consistency alike 
constraining him,* "she air a tuler'ble hard- 
beaded gal. That air a ti-ue word. Ye mought 
ez well try ter bender the sun from shining ez 
ter make that tbar Clarsie Giles do what she 
don't want ter do." 

To be sure, Peter Gilea had a right to bis 
opinion as to the hardness of his own daughter's 
bead. The exprasaion of his views, however. 
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provoked Simon Buniey to wrath ; there waa 
Bomething astir within hira that in a worthier 
subject might have been called a cliivalrio thrill, 
and it forbade him to hold his peace. He re- 
torted : " Of course ye kin say that, e£ ao 
minded ; but ennybody ez hev got eyes kin see 
the change ez hev been made in this hyar place 
sence that thar gal hev been growed. I ain't 
a-purtendin' ter know that thav Clarsie ez well 
ez you-uns knows her hyar at home, but 1 hev 
seen enough, an' a deal more 'n enough, of her 
goin's-on, ter know that what she doea ain't 
done fur herself. An' ef she will hev her way, 
it air fur the good of the whole tribe of ye. It 
'pears ter me ez thar ain't many gals like that 
thar Clarsie. An' she air a merciful critter. 
She air mighty savin' of the feelin'a of every- 
thing, from the cow an' the mare down ter the 
dogs, an' pigs, an' chickens ; always a-feedin' of 
'em jes' ter the time, an' never draggln', an' 
clawin', an' beatin' of 'em. Why, that thar 
Clarsie can't pnt her foot out 'n the door, that 
every dumb beaatis on this hyar phice ain't 
a-ronnin' ter git nigh her. I hev seen them piga 
mos' climb the fence when she shows her face 
at the door. 'Pears ter me ez that thar Clarsie 
could tame a b'ar, ef she looked at hira a time 
or two, she's so savin' o' the critter's feeiin's! 
An' thar 'a that old yaller dog o' yourn," point- 
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ing to an ancient cur tliat was blinking in the 
Bun, *' he 's older 'n Cluraie. an' no 'count in the 
worl*. I hev hearn ye say forty times thut ye 
woiilJ kill him, "ct'ptiii' that Clavsie purtected 
him, an' Led sot her heart on his a-livin' along. 
An' all the home-folks, an' everybody that keina 
hyar to sot an' talk awhile, never misses a 
chance ter kick that tliar old dog, or poke him 
with a stick, or cuss him. But Clarsie I — I hev 
eeen that gal take the bread an' meat off'n her 
plate, an' give it ter tliat old dng, ez 'pears ter 
me ter be the worst dispositionest dog [ ever 
see, an" no thanks Itf in him. He hain't bed 
the grace ter wag his tail fur twenty year. 
That thar Clarsie air surely a merciful critter, 
an' a mighty spry, likely young gal, besides." 

Peter Giles sat in stunned astonishment dur- 
ing tliis speech, which was delivered in a slow, 
drawhng monotone, with frequent meditative 
pauses, but nevertheless empliatically. He 
made no reply, and as they were once more 
silent there rose suddenly the sound of melody 
upon the air. It came from beyond that tu- 
multuous stream that raced with the wind down 
the mountain's side; a great log thrown from 
bank to bank served aa bridge. 'Die song grew 
momentarily more distinct; among the leaves 
there were fugitive glimpaea of blue and white, 
and at laat Clarsie appeared, walking lightlj 
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along the log, clad iii her checked homespmi 
dress, and with a pail upon her head. 

She was a tall, lithe girl, with that delicately- 
transparent complexion often seen among the 
women of these mountains. Her lustreless 
black hair lay along her forehead without a rip- 
ple or wave ; there was Bomethiiig in the ex- 
pression of her large eyes that suggested those 
of a deer, — something free, untamable, and 
yet gentle. " 'T ain't no wonder ter me ez 
Clarsie is all tuk up with the wild things, an' 
critters ginerally," her mother was wont to say. 
" She sorter looks like 'em, I 'm a-thinkin'." 

As she came in sight there was a renewal of 
that odd coHsfcraint in Simon Burney's face and 
manner, and he rose abruptly. " Waai." he 
said, hastily, going to his horse, a raw-boned 
sorrel, hitohed to the fence, " it 's about time I 
war a-startin' home, I reckons." 

He nodded to his host, who silently nodded 
in return, aud the old horse jogged off with him 
down the road, as Claraie entered the house and 
placed the pail upon a shelf. 

" Who d' ye think hev been hyar a-speakin' 
of complimmiB on ye, Clarsie ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Giles, who had overheard through the open door 
every word of the loud, drawling voice on the 
porch. 

Clarsie's liquid eyea widened with surprise, 
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and a iadnt tingB of rote tupaa^ into ber pais 
faee, as she looked an ezpeetaiit ioqiiirjr ai h^r 



Mn. GOea vaa a aloveiily^ indcient wcmsukf 
aiiYiooi>, at die age of fort j-fire, to aafome the 
pRTogadTea of adTaneed jeanu Sbe had pbteed 
all hcT domestic cares ufoa die sfaapelj sbonl' 
deis of ber willing dang^iter, and liad betaken 
hcEKli to 1^ rfrinmey-eotner and a pipe* 

-* Yea. dxar her been TnayTi^ir Tmr i sprilr 

a>ad. wiab ffayJrlTTig aimaapent. ^He 
mi g ^T pean. Hkah- b^r. — diat he n: 

Cwskr's tndor deepesMidL 

- Ojd Slnicn BTznter ! * •ex-dladasied ber SKithei^ 

- Old Svmim hwrti^ ' — ;•*»' ^t^^sjr^rjjL oivx titac, 
lilt irrTTfe. ij.' fc-buriLx' 'jf dt^jii^t — 
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most tt^t diifitk le:^ of folk^ than yi» vloea^ of the 
dumb b«a$tb« — that; aiii't r^Iigtoti. Ye koowi^ 
w air sorry fur uk» evenrthing : why aot fur 
thi;^ comkal old cofit^am? Yo ougtic^r marry 
him Mr take keer of him» lie said ve war a 
mennful critter ; ttow » ver chance ter :3how it ! 
Why^ air ye a-geiu^ ter weavitt\ Claraev jee* 
when 1 wattt» ter talk ter ye t>out 'bl old :^moii 
I>uni!ev ? B^t law ! 1 kuow^ xe kerrv him wiih 
xe in xer litean.'' 

'fW ^:irl ?»tmmartly closed tW coiiTer^acioik 
by 9eatitt$ iMceelt before a ^^timI baflKiUooot ; 
fMreeeiitly the per^dient thum{K tiMtmpik. of the 
bacteut and the uoi^y cc^^ of the tiettdfo filled 
the rvvttu and ^sou^h alt the loiai^^ ho( aftef^ 
^vtt her det\ practiced hattd» ii^tly toesed the 
;»huctie to and tro^ 

Tbce bree^ fr^ehetied, after the sim went 
dowtt^ and the hop aud ^xjird viih?^ w^r\? att 
a^tir a* they clung: about the lie tie porv4i where 
V'iaiw wa* dieting: now^ idle at Wt- The raia 
cvvHivicj^ had di:$appeared«. aiid there bent over the 
daik^ heavily wvxxied tkl^^ee a pale blue :sky^ 
w-;a here and there tbe s*ry:scalline sparkle of a 
$;ar. A halo wa:jL ^hluujt^rtti^ in the ea$^ where 
the uiij$c:3t ha^.t ^:hervd aK^jts the great whi^» 
UKx^n^ han^tn^ hi^ above the msountaina. 
Nobeleea win^ ititted tbrou^ tbe dusk ; w>v 
attd thrttt the bM» »wep( by ^ <bae a» t» wax% 
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Claraie'a hair with the wind of their flight. 
What an airy, glittering, magical thing was that 
gigHUtic spider-web suspended between the aii- 
ver inocm and her shining eyes 1 Ever and anou 
there catoe from the woods a strange, weird, 
long-drawn sigli, uiiHke the etir of the wind in 
the trees, unlike the fret of the water on the 
rocks. Whs it the yoiceless sorrow of the sad 
earth ? There were stars in the night besides 
those known to astronomers : the stellular fire- 
flies gemmed the black shadows with a fluctu- 
ating brilliancy ; they circled in and out of the 
porch, and touched the leaves above Clai-sie's 
head with quivering points oE light. A steadier 
and an intenser gleam was advancing along tbo 
road, and the sotmd of languid footste^p cume 
with it ; the aroma of tobacco graced the at- 
mosphere, and a tall figure walked up to the 
gate. 

"Come in, come in," said Peter Giles, rising, 
and tendering the guest a chair. " Ye air Tom 
Pratt, ez well ez I kin make out by this light. 
Waal, Tom, we hain't furgot ye sence ye doue 
been hyar." 

As Tom had been there on the previoofl 
evening, this might be considered a joke, or an 
equivocal compliment. The young fellow wan 
restless and awkward under it, bat Mrs. GUoa 
chuckled with great merrimeut. 
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■' An' how air ye a-comiii' on, Mrs. Giles?" 
he asked propitiatorily. 

" Jes' toler'ble, Tom. Air they all well ter 
yer house?" 

" Yea, they 're toler'ble well, too." He 
glanced at Clarsie, intending to addi'ess to her 
some polite greeting, but the expression of her 
shy, Lalf-startled eyes, turned upon the far-away 
moon, warned him. " Thar never war a gal bo 
skittish," he thought. "She'd run a mile, 
skuered ter death, ef I said a word ter Ler." 

And he was prudently silent. 

" Waal," said Peter Giles, " what 's the news 
out yer way, Tom ? Ennything a-goin' on ? " 

"Thar war a shower yander on the Back- 
bone ; it rained toltr'ble hard fur a while, an' 
sot up tlie corn wonderful. Did ye git enny 
hyar ? " 

"Not a drap." 

" 'Pears ter zne ez I kin see the clouds a-cir- 
clin' round Chilhowee, an' a-rainiu' on every- 
body's coin-field 'ceptin' ourn," said Mrs. Giles. 
" Some folks is the favored of the Lord, an' 
t' others Lev ter work fur everything an' git 
nuthin'. Waal, waal ; we-uns will see our re- 
ward in the nex' worl'. Thar 'a a better worl' 
than this, Tom.'' 

" That 'b a fac'," said Tom, ia orthodox aa- 
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" An' when we leaves hyar once, we leaves 
all trouble an' care behind as, Tom ; fur we 
don't come back no more." Mrs. Giles was 
drifting into one of ht'r pions moods. 

" I dunno," said Tom. " Thar hev been 
them ez hev." 

" Hev what 7 " demanded Peter Giles, star- 
tied. 

" Hev come back ter this hyar yearth. Thar 'a 
a barnt that walks Chilhowee every night o' the 
worl'. I know them ez hev aeeu him." 

Clarsie's great dilated eyes were fastened on 
the speaker's face. There was a dead silence 
for a moment, more eloquent with these looks 
of amazement than any words could have been. 

"I reckons ye remember a puny, shriveled 
little man, named Reuben Crabb, ez used ter 
live yander, eight mile along the ridge ter that 
thar big sulphur spring," Tom reenmed, appeal- 
ing to Peter Giles. " He war bom with only 
one arm." 

" I 'members him," interpolated Mis, Giles, 
vivaciously. " He war a mighty porely, sickly 
little critter, all the days of his life. 'Twar a 
wonder he war ever raised ter be a man, — an' 
a pity, too. An' 't war powerful comical, the 
way of his takin' off ; a stunted, one-armed lit- 
tle critter a-ondertakin' tfer fight folks an' shoot 
pistols. He hed the use o' his one arm, sure." 
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" Wa^l," said Tom, "hia liouse ain't thar 
now, 'kiise Sam Grim's brothers burued it ter 
the ground fur hia arkilliii' of Sam. That 
warn't all that war done ter Reaben fur killin' 
of Sam. The sheriff run Reuben Ciabb down 
this hyar road 'bout a milu from hyar, — raebbe 
less, — an' shot him dead in the load, jes' whar 
it forks. Waal, Reuben war in company with 
another evil-doer, — he war from the Croas- 
Roada, an' I furgita what he hed done, but he 
war a-tryin' ter hide in the mountings, too ; an' 
the sheriff lef Reuben a-lying thar in the road, 
while he tries ter ketch up with the t'other ; 
but hia horse got a stone in hia hoof, an' he los' 
time, an' hed ter gin it up. An' when he got 
back ter the forka o' the road whar he had lef 
Reuben a-lyin' dead, thar war nuthin' thur 'cept- 
in' a pool o' blood, Waal, he went riglit on ter 
Reuben's house, an' them Grim boys hed burnt 
it ter the ground ; but he aeen Reuben's brother 
Joel. An' Joel, he tole the sheriff that hite 
that evenin' he hed tuk Reuben's body out'n 
the road an' buried it, 'kase it hed been lyin' 
thar in the road ever aence early in the morain', 
an' he couldn't leave it thar all night, an' he 
hed n't no shelter fur it, sence the Grim boya 
hed burnt down the house. So he war obleeged 
ter bury it. An' Joel showed the sheriff a new- 
made grave, an' Reuben's coat whar the sher- 
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ifl's bullet bed gone in at the buck an' ketn 
oat'n tbe breast. The sheriff 'lowed ez tliey 'd 
fine Joel fifty dollars fur a-buryin" of Kenben 
afore the cor'ner kem ; but they never done it, ez 
I knows on. The sheriff said that when the cor- 
ner kem the body would be tuk up Eur a 'quest. 
But thar bed been a powerful big fi-ishet, an' 
the river 'twixt tlie corner's bouse an" Chil 
howee could n't be forded fur three weeks. 
The cor'ner never kem, an' so thar it all stayed. 
That war four year ago." 

"Waal," said Peter Giles, dryly, "I ain't 
seen no harnt yit. I knowed ail that afore." 

Clareie's wondering eyes upon the young 
man's moonlit face bad elicited these facts, fa- 
miliar to tbe elders, but strange, he knew, to her. 
"I war jes' a^oin' on ter tell," said Tom, 
abashed. " Waal, ever sence bis brother Joel 
died, this spring, Reuben's harnt walks Cbil- 
howee. He war seen week afore las', "bout day- 
break, by Ephraira Blenkins, who bed been a- 
fishin', an' war a-goin' home. Eph happened 
ter stop in tbe laurel ter wind up his line, when 
all in a minit he seen the harnt go by, his face 
white, an' bis eye-balls like fire, an' puny an' 
one-armed, jes' like he lived. Eph, he owed 
me a haffeu day's work; I holped bim ter plow 
las' month, an' so be kem ter-d:iy an' hoed 
along cornsider'ble ter pay fur it. He say be 
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believes the banit never seen bim, 'kaae it went 
right by. He 'lowed ef the harnt bed ao mueli 
ez cut one o' them blazin' eyes round at him be 
could n't but bev drapped dead. Waal, this 
momin', 'bout suurise, my brother Bob's little 
gal, three year old, strayed off from home while 
her mother war out miUcin' the cow. An' wo 
went a-buntin' of her, mightily worked up, 'kase 
that bev been a b'ar prowlin' round our corn- 
field twict this summer. An' 1 went to the 
right, an' Bob went to the lef. An' he eay ez 
he war a-piishin' 'long through the laurel, be 
seen the bushes ahead of him a-rustlia*. An' 
be jes' stood still an' watched 'em. An' fur 
a while the bushes war still too ; an' then they 
moved jea" a little, fust tliis way an' then that, 
till all of a Buddiut the leaves opened, like the 
mouth of hell mought bev done, an' thar ha 
seen Reuben Crabb'a face. He say he never 
seen sech a face ! Its mouth war open, an' its 
eyes war strstartin' out 'n its head, an' its akiti 
wiir white till it war blue ; an' ef the devil hed 
bed it a-hangin' over the coiila that niinit it 
could n't bev looked no more skeered. But 
that war all that Bob seen, 'kase he jes' sbet 
his eyes an' screeched an' screeched like he war 
cjestracted. An' when he stopped a second ter 
ketch his breath he hearn su'thin' a-Einswerin' 
hiiu b:vck, sorter weak-like, an' thar war little 
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Peggy a-pnUin' through the laurel. Ye know 
she's too little ter talk good, but the folks 
dawn ter our houae believes ebe seeu the harnt, 
too," 

" My Lord \ " exclaimed Peter Giles. •- 1 
'low I could n't live a minit e£ I war ter see 
that thar harnt that walks Chilhowee ! " 

" 1 know /could n't," said hia wife. 

"Nor me, nuther," murmured Clarsie. 

"Waal," said Tom, resuming the thread of 
his narrative, " we bev all been a-talkin' down 
yander ter our house ter make out the reason 
why Reuben Crabb's harnt bev sot ont ter walk 
jTes' Benae his brother Joel died, — 'kase it war 
never seen afore then. An' ez nigh ez we kin 
make it out, the reason is 'kase thar 's nobody 
Iff in this hyar worF what believes he war n't 
ter blame in that thar killin' o' Sam Grim. Joel 
always swore ez Reuben never killed him no 
more'n nuthin' ; that Sam's own pistol went off 
in his own hand, an' shot him through the heart 
jes' ez he war a-drawin' of it ter shoot Reuben 
Ciabb, An' I liev heai-n other men ez war 
a-standin' by say the same tbiug, though them 
Grims tells another tale ; but ez Reuben never 
owned no pistol in his life, nor kerned one, it 
don't 'pear ter me ez what them Grims say air 
reasonable, Joel always swore ez Sam Grim 
war a mighty mean man, — a great big feller 
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like him a^rockin' of a deformed litlle critter, 
an' a-mockin' of him, an' a bittin' of him. An' 
the day of the fight Sam jes' knocked him down 
fur nuthiii' at all ; an' afore ye could wink Reu- 
ben jumped up suddint, an' flew at him like an 
eagle, an' struck bira in the face. An' thi?ii 
Sam drawed his pistol, an' it went off in liis own 
hand, an' shot him through the heart, an' killed 
him dead. Joel said that ef he could hev kep' 
that pore little critter Reuben still, an' let the 
sheriff arrest him peaceable-like, he war sure 
the jury would hev let him off ; 'kase how war 
Reuben a-goin ter shoot ennybody when Sam 
Grim never left a-holt o£ the only pistol between 
'em, in life, or in death? They tells me they 
bed ter bury Sam Grim with that thar pistol 
in his hand ; his grip war too tight fur death 
to unloose it. But Joel said that Reuben war 
sartain they 'd hang him. Ho bed n't never 
seen no jeatice from eunyone man, an' he could 
n't look fur it from twelve men. So he jes' aot 
out ter run through the woods, like a painter or 
a wolf, ter be hunted by the sheriff, an' he war 
run down an' kilt in the road. Joel said he 
kep' up arter the sheriff ez well ez he could on 
foot, — fur the Crabbs never bed no horse, — 
ter try ter beg fur Reuben, ef he war eotcbed, 
an' tell bow little an' how weakly he war. I 
never seen a young man's ht-ad turn white like 
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Joel's done; he said Le reckoned it war his 
troubles. But ter thi> laa' he stuck ter hie riQe 
faithful. He war a powerful hunter ; he war 
out rain or shine, hot or cold, in seeh weather 
ez other folks would tliitik thar war n't no use 
in tryin' ter do nutbiu' in. I 'm mightily afeard 
o' seein' Reuben, now, that 's a fac'," conclud(;d 
Tom, frankly ; " 'kase I hev hearn tell, an' I be- 
lieves it, that ef a harnt speaks ter ye. It air 
sartain ye 're bound ter die right then." 

"'Pears ter me," said Mrs. Giles, "ez many 
mountings ez thar air round hyar, he mought 
hev tuk ter walkin' some o' t!jem, atiddier Chil- 
liowee," 

There was a sudden noise close at hand : a 
great inverted splint-basket, from which came 
a sound of flapping wings, began to move 
slightly back and forth. Mrs. Giles giisped out 
an ejaculation of terror, the two men spfaiig to 
their feet, and the coy Clarsie laughed aloud in 
an exuberance of delighted mirth, forgetful ol 
her shyness. " I declar' ter goodness, you-nna 
air all skeeied fur true ! Did ye think it war 
the hamt that walks Chilhowee?" 

'• What 's under that thar basket?" demanded 
Peter Giles, rather sheepishly, as be sat down 
again. 

" Nuthin' but the duck-legged Dominicky," 
said Clarsie, " what air bein' broke up from 



settin'." Tlia moonlight was full upon the 
dimpling merriment in her face, upon her shin- 
ing eyea and parted red lipa, and her gurgling 
hi lighter was pleasant to hear. Tom Pratt 
isdged Lis chair a triEe nearer, aa he, too, eat 
down. 

" Ye ought n't never ter break up a duck- 
legged hen, nor a Dominicky, nuther," he toI- 
unteered, "'kase they air sech a goud kind o' 
hen ter kerry chickens ; but a ben that in duck- 
le^ed an' Dominicky too ougbter be let tar 
set, whether or no." 

Had he been warned in a dream, he could 
have found no more secure road to Ciarsie's fa- 
vor and inteieat tlian a discussion of the poul- 
try. "I 'm a-thinkin'," she said, "that it air 
too hot fur hens ter set now, aa' 't will be till 
the las' of August." 

" It don*t 'pear ter me ez it air hot much in 
June up hyar on Chilhowee, — thar 'a a differ, 
I know, down in the valley ; but till July, on 
Chilhowee, it don't 'pear ter me ez it air too hut 
ter set a ben. An' a duck-l<;gged Dominicky 
air mighty bard ter break up." 

" That's a fcic'." Clarsie admitted ; " but 1 11 
hev ter do it, somehow, "kaae I ain't got noe^a 
fur her. All my bens air kerryin' of chickena." 

" Waal ! " exclaimed Tom, seizing bis oppoiv 
tiuiity, ■* I '11 bring ye some ter-morrer night, 
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when I CJame agin. We-ana hev got e^s ter 
our house." 

" Thiinky," said Clarsie, shyly smiling. 

This unique method of courtship would have 
progressed very prosperously but for the inter- 
ference of the elders, who are an element alwaya 
more or less adverse to love-making, " Ye 
oughter turn out yer hen now, Clarsie," said 
Mrs. Giles, " ez Tom air a-goin' ter bring ye 
some e^8 ter-morrer. I wonder ye don't think 
it "s meiid ter keep her up longer 'n ye air 
obleeged ter. Ye oughter remember ye war 
called a merciful critter jes' ter-day." 

Claisie rose precipitately, raised the basket, 
and out flew the "duck-legged Doininicky," 
with a frantic flutter and hysterical cackling. 
But Mrs, Giles was not to be diverted from her 
purpose ; her thoughts had recurred to the ab- 
surd episode of the afternoon, and with her rel- 
ish of the incongruity of the joke she opened 
upon the subject at once. 

*' Waal, Tom," she said, "we'll bo hevin' 
Clarsie married, afore long, I'm a-thinkin'," 
The young man siit bewildered. He, too, had 
entertained views concerning Clarsie 's speedy 
marriage, but with a distinctly personal appli- 
cation ; and this frank mention of the matter 
by Mrs. Giles had a sinister suggestion that per- 
haps her ideas might be antagonistic. *'Ad' 



who d 'ye think hev been hyar ter-day, a-speak- 
in' o£ complimiM^a on Clarsie ? " He could not 
answer, but he turned his head with a look of 
inquiry, and Mrs. Giles continued, "He is a 
mighty peart, likely boy, — A(S is." 

There was a growing anger in the dismay on 
Turn Pratt's face; he leaned forward to hear 
the niime with a fiery eagerness, altogether in- 
congruous with his usual lack-lustre manner. 

"Old Simon Burneyl" cried Mrs. Giles, 
with a bui'st of laughter. " Old Simon Burney ! 
Jes' a-speakin' of covn^Viminti on Clarsie ! " 

The young fellow drew back with a look of 
disgust. " Why, he 's a old man ; he ain't no 
fit hnsbaad fur Clarsie." 

" Don't ye be too sure ter count on that. I 
war jes' a^layin' off ter tell Clarsie that a gal 
oughter keep mighty clar o' widowers, 'thout 
she wants ter marry one. Fur I believes," said 
Mrs. Giles, with a wild flight of imagination, 
" ez them men hev got some soil 'n trade witE 
tTie Evil One, an' Tie gives *eni the power ter ^^ 
wituh the g als, som ehow, so 's ter git 'em ter *^ 
marry ; 'kase 1 don't think that any gal th^t 'b ^ * 
got good sense air a-goin' ter be a man's second 
ch'ice, an' the mother of aTwhole p» e k -qf'stepi" 
cliirren,^niout~s]je aifuhcTer some sort 'n spell. 
But them men "carTig s the da y- w ith th r^TsT" 
ginerally, an' I 'm a-thiukin' they 're banded 



with the de%il, Ef I war a, gal, an' a smart, 
pourt boy like Simon Bui'aey kem uroiind 
itrspeakin' of compVimintu, an' sajin' I war a 
merciful critti_T, I 'd jes' give it up. an' marry 
him fur second eb'ice. Thar 'b one blessin'," 
she continued, con tern pluting the possibility in 
a cold-blooded fashion positively revolting to 
Tom Pratt : " he ain't got no tribe of chirreo 
fur Clarsie ter look arter ! nary chick nor ciiild 
hev old Simon Burney got. He bed two, but 
they died." 

The yonng man took leaye presently, in great 
depression of apiiit, — the idea that the widower 
wiis banded with the powera of evil was rather 
overwhelming to a man whose dependence was 
in merely mortal attractions ; and after he had 
been gone a little while Clarsie ascended the 
ladder to a nook in the roof, which she called 
her room. 

For the first time in her life her slumber was 
litfnl and restless, long intervals of wakefulness 
alternating with snatches of fantastic dreams. 
At last she rose and sat by the rude window, 
looking out through the chestnut leaves at the 
great moon, which had begun to dip toward the 
dark uncertainty of the western ridges, and at 
the shimmering, translucent, pearly mists that 
filled the intermediate valleys. All the air was 
dew and incense ; so subtle and penetrating ao 
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odor came from that fir-tree bevond the fence 
that it seemed as if some invigorating infusion 
were thrilling along her veins ; there floated up- 
ward, too, the warm fragrance of the clover, and 
every breath of the gentle wind brought from 
over the stream a thousand blended, undistin- 
guishable perfumes of the deep forests beyond. 
The moon*s idealizing glamour had left no trace 
of the unci^uthness of the place which the day- 
light revealed ; the little log house, the gpreat 
overhanging . chestnut-oaks* the jagged preci- 
pice before the door, the vague outlines of the 
distant ranges, all suffused with a miigic sheen, 
might have seemed a stupendous alto-rilievo in 
silver repousse. Still, there came here and 
there the sweep of the bat's dusky wings ; even 
they were a part of the night's witchery. A 
tiny owl perched for a moment or two amid 
the dew-tipped chestnut-leaves, and gazed with 
great round eyes at Clarsie as solemnly as she 
gazed at him. 

^ I *m thankful enough that ye hed the 
not ter screech while ve war hvar," she 
after the bird had taken his flight. ^I aoi't 
readv ter die vit, an* a screech-owe/ air the 
sign.*' 

She felt now and then a great impflua 
her wakeful mooii. Once she took haad£u> 
t:isk : ** Jes' a-sittin' up hyar all n^lb^ 
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With a sadden resalution sbe rose to hex fe«t. 
Slie knew a way of telling fortunes vhidi was, 
according to tradition, infallible, and sbe deter- 
miued to try it, and ease her mind as to her 
future. Now was the propitious momeat. " 1 
hev always hearn thitt it won't come true 'thout 
ye try it jes' before daybreak, an' it-kneelia* 
down at the forks of the road." She hesitated 
a moment and listened intently. " They 'd 
never git done a-lnffio' at me, ef they fund it 
out," she thought. 

There was no sound in the house, and from 
the dark woods arose only those monotonous 
voices of the nigbt, so familiar to her ears that 
she al'counted their murmurous iteration aa a 
lenoe too. Sht; leaned far out of the lo g xtij 
dow, caught the wide-spreading brand 
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tree beside it, and swung herself noiaeleaslj to 
the ground. Tha road before her waa dark with 
the shadowy foliage and dank with the dew ; 
but now and then, at long intervals, there lay 
athwart it a bright bar of light, where tha 
moonshine fell through a gap in the trees. Once, 
as she went rapidly along her way, she saw 
speeding across the white radiance, lying just 
before her feet, tlie ill-omened shadow of a rab- 
bit. She paused, with a superstitious sinking 
of the heart, aud she heard the animal's quick, 
leaping rush through the bushes near at hand; 
but she mustered her courage, and kept steiidiiy 
on. "'T ain't no use a-goin' back ter git abet 
o' bad lack," she argued. " Ef old Simon Bar- 
ney air my fortune, be '11 come whether or do, 
— ef all they say air true." 

The serpentine road curved to the mountain's 
brink before it forked, and there was again that 
familiar picture of precipice, and far-away 
ridges, and shining mist, and sinking moon, 
which was visibly turning from silver to gold. 
The changing lustre gilded the feathery ferns 
that grew in the marshy dip. Jnst at the angle 
of the divei^ent paths there rose into the air a 
great mass of indistinct white blossoms, which 
she knew were the exquisite mountain azaleas, 
and all the dark forest was starred with tha 
blooms of the laurel. 
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She fixed her eyea upou the mystic sphi 
dropping down the sky, knelt among the a: 
leas at the forks of the road, and repeated tl 
time-honored invocation : — 

" Ef I 'm a-goin' ter marry a young m; 
whistle, Bird, wbiatle. Ef I 'm a-goin' 
marry an old mar, low, Cow, low. Ef I ain' 
a-goin' ter marry nobody, knock. Death, knock." 

There was a prolonged silence in the matuti- 
nal freshness and perfume of the woods. She 
raised her head, and listened attentively. No. 
chirp of half-awakened bird, no tapping of woodii 
pecker, or the mysterious death-watch; but! 
from far along the dewy aisles of the forest, the 
ungrateful Spot, that Clarsia bad fed more 
faithfully than herself, lifted up her voice, and 
set the echoes vibrating. Clarsie, however, had 
hardly time for a pang of disappointment. 
While she still knelt among the azaleas her 
large, deer-like eyes were suddenly dilated with 
terror. From around the curve of the road' 
came the quick beat of hastening footsteps, the" 
sobbing sound of panting breath, and between 
her and the sinking moon there passed an at- 
tenuated, one-armed figure, with a pallid, sharp- 
ened face, outlined for a moment on its brilliant 
disk, and dreadful starting eyes, and quivering 
open mouth. It disappeared in an instant 
among the shadows of the laurel, ^ud Clarsie^ 
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with a horrible fear clutcliing at her heart, 

sprang to her feet. 

Her flight was arrested by othersounda. Be- 
fore her reeling senses could distinguish tliem, 
a party of horsemen plunged down the road. 
Tliey reined in suddenly as their eyes fell upon 
her, and their leader, an eager, authoritative 
man, was asking her a question. Why could 
she not undei-atand him ? With her nerveless 
hands feebly catching at the shrubs for support, 
she listened vaguely to his impatient, meaning- 
less words, and saw with helpless deprecation 
the rising anger in his face. But there was no 
time to be lost. With a curse upon the stupid- 
ity of the mountaineer, who couldn't speak 
when she was spoken to, the party aped on in a 
sweeping gallop, and the rocks and the steeps 
were hilarious with the sound. 

When the last faint echo was hushed, Clarsie 
tremblingly made her way out into the i-oad; 
not reassured, however, for she had a frightful 
conviction that there was now and then a 
strange stir in the laurel, and that slie was 
stealthily watched. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the dense growth with a morbid fascination, as 
she moved away ; bat she was once more rooted 
to the spot when the leaves parted and in the 
giiiiien moonlight the ghost stood before her. 
She could not nerve herself to run past lum, and 
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he waa directly in her way homeward. His 
face was white, and liued, and thin ; that piti- 
ful quiver waa never still in the parted lips ; he 
looked at her with faltering, beseeching eyes, 
Claraie's merciful heart was stirred. "What 
aila ye, ter come back hyiir, an' foller me ? 
she ciied out, abruptly. And then a great hor- 
ror fell upon her. Was not one to whom 
ghost should speak doomed to death, suddeni 
and immediate 

The ghost replied in a broken, shiverinj 
voice, like a wail of pain, " I war a-starvin', — 1 
Iwar a-statvin'," with despairing iteration. 

It was all over, Clarsie tliought. The g 
had spoken, and she waa a doomed creature. 
She wondered that she did not fall dead in the 
road. But while those beseeching eyes were 
fastened in piteous appeal on hers, she could 
not leave him. " I never hearn that 'boat ye," 
she said, reflectively. " I knows ye hed awfatl 
troubles while ye war alive, but I never knowei 
ez ye war starved." 

Surely that waa a gleam of sharp surprise 
the ghost's prominent eyes, succeeded by a sly 
intelligence. 

" Day is nigh ter breakin'," Clarsie admoa- 
ished him, as the lower rim of the moon touched 
the silver mists of the west. " What air yo 
a-wantin' of me 
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Tliere was a abort silence. Mind travels far 
in such intervals. Clarsie's tliouglita had over- 
taken the suenea when she bhould have died 
that sudden tenible death: when tliere would 
be no one left to feed the chickens ; when no 
one would cave if the pigs cried with the panga 
ot hunger, unless, indeed, it were time for them 
to be fattened before killing. The mare, — how 
often would she be taken from the plow, and 
shut up for the night in her shanty without a 
drop of water, after her hard day's work I Who 
would churn, or spin, or weave? Claraie (;ould 
n ot understand how the machinery oftlie nni- 
verae could go on without her. And Towse, 
poor 'iowse I He was anaeless cumberer of the 
ground, and it was hardly to be supposed that 
after his protector was gone he would be spiired 
a blow or a bullet, to hasten his lagging death. 
But Clarsie stiil stood in the road, and watched 
the face of the ghost, as he, with his eager, 
starting eyes, scanned her open, ingenuous 
countenance, 

" Ye do ez ye air bid, or it '11 be the worse 
for ye," said the "hamt," in the same quiver- 
ing, shrill tone. "Thar's hunger in the nex' 
worl' ez well ez in this, an' ye bring me some 
vittlea Lyar this time ter-morrer, an' don't ye 
tell nobody ye hev seen me, nuther, or it '11 be 
the worse for ye." 
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Tliere was a threat in bis eyea as he disap- 1 
peared in the laurel, aud left the girl stan^in^l 
in the last rays of moonliglit. 

A curious doubt was stirring in Clarsie's mind % 
when she I'eached home, in the early dawn, and I 
heard her father talking about the sheriff and f 
his posse, who had stopped at the house in the \ 
night, and roused its inmates, to know if they 
had seen a man pasa that way. 

" Clarsie never hearn none o' the noise, I'll 
be bound, 'kase she always sleeps like a log," J 
Bhiid Mre. Giles, as her daughter came in with | 
the pail, after milking the cow. "Tel! her] 
'bout 'n it." 

" They kern a-bnatin' along hyar a while afore I 
day-brenk, a-runniii' arter the man," drawled'! 
Mr. Giles, dramatically. " An' they knocked J 
nie up, ter know ef ennybody hed passed. An' 
one o' tliem men — I never seen none ot 'ert, 1 
afope ; they 'a ail valley folks, I 'm a-thinkin' — 
an' one of 'em bruk his aaddle-girt' a good piece 
down the road, an' he kem buck ter borrep 
mine ; an' ez we war a-fixin' of it, he tole maJ 
what they wnr ail arter. He said that word.j 
war tuk ter the sheriff down yander in the val-rl 
ley — 'pears ter me them town-folks don't thintj 
nobfidy in the mountings liev got good senst 
word war tuk ter the sheriff 'bout this oue-armedi'l 
harat that walks Chilhowee ; an' he sot it down^ 
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that Reuben Crabb war n't dead at all, an' Joel 

jes' purtended ter hev buried him, an' it air 
Reuben hisself that walks Cbilhowee. An' thar 
air two himderd dollars blood-money reward 
fur ennybody ez kin ketch him. These hyar 
valley folks air powerful cuv'oua critters, — two 
hunderd dollars blood-money reward fur that 
thar hamt that walks Cbilhowee I I jea' sot 
myself ter laifiu' when that thar cusa tole it so 
solemn. I jes' 'lowed ter him ez be couldn't 
sbo'H a harnt nor hang a hamt, an' Reuben 
Crabb bed about got done with his peraecntiona 
in this worl'. An' he said that by the time 
they bed scoured this mounting, like they bed 
laid off ter do, they would find that that thar 
puny little harnfc warnuthin' but a mortal man, 
an' could be kep' ia a jail ez bandy ez enny 
other flesh au' blood. He said the sheriff 'lowed 
ez the reason Reuben bed jes' taken ter walk 
Cbilhowee sence Joel died is 'kase thar air no- 
body ter feed him, like Joel done, mebbe, in the 
nighta ; an' Reuben always war a pore, one- 
armed, weakly critter, what can't eyen kerrya 
gnu, an' he air driv by hunger out'n the bole whar 
be stays, ter prowl round the cornfields an' ben- 
coops ter steal sutbiu', — an' that's howbekem 
ter be seen frequent. The sheriff 'lowed that 
Reuben oan't find enough roots an' yerbs ter 
keep him up ; but law I — a barnt eatin' I It 
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jea' aot me off ter la£Bn'. Reuben Crabb hev I 
been too busy in torment fur the ias' four ye; 
ter be a-atndyin' 'bout eatin'; an' it air bis I 
harnt that walks Cbilhowee." 

The next morning, before the moon sank, 1 
darsie, with a tin pail in her hand, went to I 
meet the ghost at tlie appointed place. She I 
understood now why the terrible doom that ' 
falls upon those to whom a spirit may chance 
to spealt had not descended upon her, and that 
tear was gone ; but the secrecy of her errand i 
weighed heavily. She had been scrupulously I 
Ciireful to put into tlie pail only such tbiugs as I 
had fallen to her share at the table, and whioIi-l 
she had saved from the meals of yesterday, " A. J 
gal that goes a-robbin' fur a hongry hai'nt," wasv 
her moral reflection, " onghter be throwed b 
daciously ofE'n the bluff." 

She found no one at the forks of the roadil 
In the marshy dip were only the myriads ai 
mountain azaleas, only the masses of feathery 
ferns, only the constellated glories of the laurel 
blooms. A sea of shining white mist was i 
the valley, with glinting golden rays striking: 
athwart it from the great cresset of the sinkina 
moon ; here and there the long, dark, horizoutalfl 
line of a distant raountaiii's summit rose abov^fl 
the vaporous shimmer, like a dreary, sombre 
island in the midst of enchanted waters. He( I 
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large, dreamy eyes, so wild and yet so gentle, 
gazed out tbrougb the laurel leaves upon tlie 
floating gilded flakes of light, as in the deep 
covexts of the moimtaiu, where the fulvous-tinted 
deer were lying, other eyes, as wild and as 
gentle, dreamily watched the vanishing moon. 
Overhead, the filmy, lace-lite clouds, fretting 
the blue heavens, were tinged with a faint rose. 
Through the trees she caught a glimpse of the 
red sky of dawu, and the glister of a great 
lucent, trenmlous star. Prom the ground, misty 
blue exhalations were rising, alternating with 
the long lines of golden light yet drifting through 
the woods. It was all very still, very peaceful, 
almost holy. One could hardly believe that 
these consecrated solitudes had once reverber- 
ated with tlie echoes of man's death-dealing in- 
genuity, and that Reuben Crabb had fallen, shot 
through and through, amid that wealth of flow- 
era at the forks of the road. She heard suddenly 
the far-away baying of a hound. Her great 
eyes dilated, and she lifted her head to listen. 
Only the solemn silence of the woods, the slow 
sinking of the noiseless moou, the voiceless 
splendor of that eloquent day-sfcir. 

Morning was close at hand, and she was be- 
ginning to wondpv that the ghost did not ap- 
pear, when the leaves fell into abrupt commo- 
tion, and he was standing in the road, beside 
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her. He did not speak, but watched her with 
hh eager, questioning iutentneas, as she plaxted 
the contents of the pail upon the moss at the 
roadside. "I 'in a-eomiu' agin ter-niorrer," she 
BJiid, gently. He made no reply, quickly gath- 
ered the food from the ground, and disappeared 
in the deep shades of the woods. 

She had not expected thanks, for she was 
accustomed only to the gratitude of ditmb 
beasts ; but she was vaguely conscious of some- 
thing wanting, as she stood motionless for a 
moment, and watched the hnrnished rim of the 
moon slip down behind the western mountains. 
Then she slowly walked along her misty way 
in the dim light of the coining diiwn. There 
was a footstep in the road behind her ; she 
thought it was the ghost once more. She turned, 
and met Simon Burney, face to face. Hie rod 
was on his shoulder, and a string of fiah was in 
his hand. 

" Ye air a-doin' wrongful, Clarsie," he said, 
sternly. " It air ^in the law fur folks ter feed 
an' shelter them ez is a-runnin' from jestioe. 
An' ye '11 git yerself inter trouble. Other follu 
will find ye out, besides me, an' then the 8liei> 
iff 'U be up hyar arter ye," 

The tears rose to Clarsie'a eyes. This pros- 
pect was infinitely more terrifying than the aw- 
ful doom which follows the horror of a ghoet'e 
speech. 
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" I cMn't Iiolp it," slie said, however, dog- 
gedly swinging the pail baok and forth. "I 
can't gin my consent ter Btarviu' of folks, even 
e£ they air a-hidin' an' a-runniu' frooi jestioe." 

" They mought put ye in jail, too, — I 
dunno," suggested Simon Burney. 

" I can't holp that, uutber," said ClarBie, the 
flobs rising, and the tears falling fast. " E£ 
they comes rii' gits me, and puts me in the 
pen'tiary away down yauder, somewhars in the 
valley, like they done Jane Simpkina, fur aK!ut- 
tin' of her step-mother's throat with a butoher- 
knife, while she war asleep, — though some said 
Jane war crazy, — I can't gin my consent ter 
starvin' of folks." 

A recollection came over Simon Burney of 
the simile of "tendering the sun from shin- 
ing." 

" She hev done sot it down in her mind," be 
thought, as he walked on beside her and looked 
at her resolute face. Still he did not relinquish 
his effort. 

"Doin' wrong, Clarsie, ter aid folks what air 
a-doin' wrong, an' mebbe hev done wrong, air 
powerful hurtful ter everybody, an' benders the 
law an' jestice." 

" I ciin't holp it," said Clarsie. 

" It 'pears toler'ble comical ter me," said 
Simon Burney, with a sudden perception of a 
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curious fact which has proved a marvel to wiser 
men, " th;it no matter how good a woman is, 
she ain't got no respect fur the laws of the 
country, an' don't sot no store by jestitje." Af- 
ter a momentary silence he appealed to her 
on another basis. " Somebody will ketch him 
arter a white, ez sure ez ye air born. The 
sheriff 's a-sarcbin' now, an' by the time that 
word gits around, all the mounting boys '11 turn 
out, 'kase thar air two bundertt dolliirs blood- 
money fur bim. An' then he '11 think, when 
they ketches him, — an' everybody '11 say so, 
too, — ez ye war constant in feediu' bim jea' 
ter 'tice bim ter comin' ter one place, so ez ye 
could tell somebody wbar ter go ter ketch him, 
an' make them gin ye bafien the blood-tnoney, 
mehbe. That 's what the mounting will eay, 
mos' likely." 

" I can't bolp it," said Clarsie, once more. 

He left hev walking on toward the rising sun, 
and retraced his way to the forks of the road. 
Tbe jubilant morning was filled with the song 
of birds; the sunbgbt flashed on the dew; all 
tbe delicate enameled bells of tbe pink and 
white azaleas were swinging tremulously in the 
wind ; the aroma of ferns and mint rose on the 
delicious fresh air. Presently be checked his i 
pace, creeping stealthily on the moss and grass 
beside tbe road rather than in the beaten path. 
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He pulled aside the leaves of the laurel with no 
more sfcir than the wind might have made, and 
stole cautiously through its deiiae growth, till 
he came suddenly upon the puny little ghost, 
lying in the sun at the foot of a tree. The 
frightened creature sprang to bis feet with a 
■wild cry of terror, but before he could move a 
step he was caught and held fast in the strong 
grip of the stalwart mountaineer beside him, 
" I hev kem hjar ter tell ye a word, Reuben 
Crabb," said Simon Burney. " I hev kem hyar 
ter teil ye that the whole mounting air angola' 
ter turn out ter aarch fur ye ; the sheriff air 
a-ridin' now, an' ef ye don't come along with 
me they '11 bev ye afore night, 'kase thar air 
two hunderd dollars reward fur ye." 

What a piteous wail went up to the smiling 
blue sky, seen through the dappling leaves 
above tUem 1 What a hoiTor, and despair, and 
prescient agony were in the bunted creature's 
face ! The ghost struggled no longer ; he 
slipped from hia feet down upon the roots of 
the tree, and turned that woful face, with its 
starting eyes and drawn muscles and quivering 
parted lips, up toward the unseeing aky. 

"God A'mighty, manl" exclaimed Simon 
Burney, moved to pity, "Why n't ye quit 
tbis hyar way of livin' in the woods like ye 
war a wolf ? Why n't ye come back an' etand 
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yer trial ? From all I Ve faearn tell, it 'pears 
ter me ez the jnry air obleeged ter let ye off, 
an' I 'U taki? keer of ye agin tliem Griins." 

" I bairi't got no place ter live in," cried out 
the ghost, with a keen deapiiir. 

Simon Burney hesitated. Renbea Crabb 
was possibly a murderer, — at the beat could 
but be a burden. The burden, however, bad 
fallen in his way, and he lifted it. 

" I tell ye now, Reuben Crabb," lie said, '* I 
ain't a-goin' ter holp no man ter break the law 
an' bender jestice ; but ef ye will go an' stand 
yer trial, I'll take keer of ye agin them Grims 
ez long ez I kin fire a rifle. An' arter the jury 
JiBY done let ye off, ye air welcome ter live along 
o' me at my house till ye die. Ye air no- 'count 
ter work, I know, but I ain't a-goin' ter grudge 
ye fur a livin' at my house." 

And so it ciime to pass tbat the reward set 
upon the head of the hamt that walked Chil- 
howee was never claimed. 

With his powerful ally, the forlorn little 
Gpectre went to stand his trial, and the jury- 
acquitted him without leaving the box. Then 
he ciime back to the mountains to live with 
Simon Burney. The cruel gibes of his burly 
mockers that had beset his feeble life from his 
childhood itp, the deprivation and loneliness 
and despair and fear that had filled those days 
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wten he walked Chilhowee, hiid not improved 
the harat"3 temper. He was a helpless crea- 
ture, not able to carry a gun or hold a plow, 
and the years that he spent smoking his cob- 
pipe in Simon Burney's door were idle years 
and niihrtppy. But Mrs. Giles said she thought 
he wiia '-a mighty lucky little critter: fust, he 
hed Joel ter take keer of him an' feed him, when 
he tuk ter the woods ter pertend he war a 
harnt ; an' they do say now that Clarsie Pratt^ 
afore she war married, used ter kerry him Tit- 
tles, too ; an' then old Simon Buroey tuk him 
up an' fed him ez plenty ez ef he war a good 
workia' hand, an' gin him clothes an' house- 
room, an' put up with hia jawin' jes' like he 
never beam a word of it. But law 1 some folks^^^ 
dunno wlien they air well off."jr^J-'— '"^'T.^ ,-v~ 
Tliere was only a sluggish current of peasa nt '^ 

hlnflg--riT|--gt7g7^:p l^iii-iiay-a -^oma \,ni. g. pnrHit? 

could not hftvft His 



more ro val hand. Ui igrudginglv he gave of 
his best ; vahantly he defended hia thankless 
guest at the risk of his life ; with a moral gal- 
lantry he struggled with his sloth, and worked 
early and late, that there might be enough to 
divide. There was no possibility of a recom- 
pense for him, not even in the encomiums of 
discriminating friends, nor the satisfaction of 
tutored feelings and a practiced spiritual dis- 
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^ f V cfemment ; for he was an uncouth creature, and 
.rf kS densely ignorant. 

y The grace of culture is, in its way, a fine 

\k^ X thing, but the best that art can do — the polish 
v^ of a gentleman — is hardly equal to the best 
that Nature can do in her higher moods. 
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Marjorie's Quest. Illustrated. i2mo 1.50 

Thomas Chandler Haliburton. 

The Clockmaker ; or. The Sayings and Doings of 
Samuel Slick of Slickville. " Riverside Classics," 
Illustrated by Darley. i6mo 1. 00 

A. S. Hardy. 

But Yet a Woman. i6mo 1.25 

Bret Harte. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and Other Sketches. i6mo 1.50 
The Same. Riverside Aldine Series. i6mo . . . i.cx) 
Condensed Novels. Illustrated. i6mo 1*50 



6 Works of Fictiofi Published by 

Hn. Skugs's Husbands, and Other Sketchu. i6mo. $1.50 
Tales of the Argona.uts, and Other Stoiies. l6ma i.co 

Thankful Blossom. "Little Classic " style. i8mo . 1.J5 
Two Men of Sandy Bar. A Play. " little Classic" 

style. iSma i.tJO 

The Slory of a Mine. '■Little Classic" style. iSmo 1100 
Drift from Two Shores. "Little Classic "stvle. iSmo l.*s 
The Twins of Table Mountain, and Other 'Skeicbes. 

" Little Classic " style. iSmo 1.15 

Works. Rearranged, with an Introduction and a 

Portrait. In five volumes, crown 8vo. 
Poetical Works, and the drama, " Two Men oi Sandjr 

Bar," with an Introduction and Portrait 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, and OtherSloriea 
Tales of the Argonauts and Eastern Sketches. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
Stories and "Condensed Novels." 

Each volume zoo 

The set lo.Do 

Half calf aa.cxi 

Flip ! and, Found ai Blaiing Star. " Little Classic " 
style. iSmo I.oo 

In the Carquine/ Woods. "Little Classic" style. 

iSrao 1.00 

On the Fronlier, " Little Classic " style. iSmo. . . i.oa 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Works. Nrw Jih-eriidt Edition. With aq oridoa] 
etching in each volume, and a new Portrait. With 
bibliographical notes by George P. Lathrop. Coio- 
plete in twelve volumes, crown 8vo, 

Twice-Told Talcs. 

Mosses from an Old Manse. 

The House of the Seven Gables, and the Snow-Image. 

The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 
father's Chair. 

The Scarlet Letter, and The Blilhedale Komince. 

The Marble Faun. 

Our Old Home, and English Note-Books, a vols. 

American Note-Books. 

French and Italian Note-Books. 

The Dolliver Romance. Fanshawe, Septimius Felton. 

and, in an Appendix, the Ancestral Footstep- 
Tales, Sketches, and Other Papers. With Biograph- 
ical Sketch by G. P. Lathrop, and Indexes. 

Each volume 

These! ; 

Half calf 

Half cmahed tevant ■ . . . ( 



mpany. J 

"I.tltli Clank" EdiliOH. Each volume contains a 
pew Vigneiie I]luacra.tion. In twcnty-bve volumes, 

Each vQlume %\xa 

The act acjM 

Hali calf, or half morocco ti.Vi 

Tree calf Sl.OO 

Volumes of the Original tbmo EdilitH «iU in slockj — 

Twice-Told Tales. Steel porirail. z vols 3.00 

The Snow-Image 1.50 

Seplimius Felton 1,50 

A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. Holiday Editiim. 

Wilh lIluslralioHB by F.S. Church. 410. . . . . 3.5O 

Twice- Told Tales. Schoat Edilian. iSma 1.0a 

The Scarlet Letter. Holiday Edition. Ulusttated W 
Maty Hallock Foote. Red-line border. Svo, fuH 

gi't ^aa 

Halfcalf 6,00 

Morocco, or tree calf g.oo 

True Slotiea from History and Biography, ismo 1.50 

The Wonder-Book. I2mi> 1.50 

Tangle wood Tales, umo :.S0 

Tales of the White Hills, and Legends of New Eng- 
land. 33nio 75 

Legends of Province House, and A Virtuoso's Col- 
lection, 3znio 7S 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Elsie Venner. A Romance of Destiny. Crown Svo . 2.00 

The Guardian Angel. Crown Svo . 2.00 

The Story of Iris. 3?ino 7S 

Blanche Willis Howard, 

One Summer. A Novel. " Little Classic " style. 

l8mo 1.Z5 

Holiday Edition. Illustrated by Hoppio. Square 

ismo 2.50 

Augustus Hoppin. 

Recollections of Auton House. IIlustrate4 Small 
410 '25 

A Fashionable Sufferer. Illustrated, l2mo . . . i-eo 
Two Compton Boys. Illustrated. Square l6mo. 

William Dean Howells. 

Their Wedding Journey. Illustrated, iwno . 
The Same. lUutmted. Paper covers. i6no 
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8 Works of Fiction Published by 

The Same. " Little Classic " style. i8mo .... $1.25 

A Chance Acquaintance. Illustrated. i2mo . . . 1.50 

The Same. Illustrated. Paper covers. i6mo . . .50 

The Same. ** Little Classic ' style. i8mo . ... 1.25 

A Foregone Conclusion. i2mo 1.50 

The Lady of the Aroostook. i2mo 1.50 

The Unciiscovered Country. i2mo 1.50 

A Day's Pleasure, etc. 32mo 75 

Thomas Hughes. 

Tom Brown's School-Days at Rugby. Illustrated 

Edition. i6mo i.oo 

Tom Brown at Oxford. i6mo 1.25 

Henry James, Jr. 

A Passionate Pilgrim, and Other Tales. i2mo . . . 2.00 

Roderick Hudson. i2mo 2.00 

The American. i2mo 2,00 

Watch and Ward. " Little Classic " style. iSmo . 1.25 

The Europeans. i2mo 1.50 

Confidence. i2mo 1.50 

The Portrait of a Lady. i2mo 2.CX) 

Anna Jameson. 

Studies and Stories. "Little Classic" style. i8mo . 1.50 

Douglas Jerrold. 

Mrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures. Illustrated. " River- 
side Classics." i6mo 1.00 

Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Deephaven. i6mo 1.25 

Old Friends and New. iSmo 1.25 

Country By- Ways. i8mo 1.25 

The Mate of the Daylight. i8mo 1. 25 

A Country Doctor. i6mo 1.25 

A Marsh Island. (In press.) 

Rossiter Johnson. 

" Little Classics." Each in one volume. i8mo. 

I. Exile. IV. Life. 

II. Intellect. V. Laughter. 

III. Tragedy. VL Love. 



HoughtoUy Mifflin and Company, g 

VII. Romance. XIII. Narrative Poems. 

VIII. Mystery. XIV. Lyrical Poems. 

IX. Comedy. XV. Minor Poems. 

X. Childhood. XVI. Nature. 

XI. Heroism. XVII. Humanity. 

XII. Fortune. XVIII. Authors. 

Each volume $i.oo 

The set . 18.00 

Half calf, or half morocco 45*00 

The Same. In nine volumes, square i6mo. 

The set i3«5o 

Half calf 27.00 

Tree calf 40.50 

{Sold only in sets.) 

Charles and Mary Lamb. 

Tales from Shakespeare. i8mo i.oo 

The Same. Illustrated. i6mo i.oo 

The Same. Handy-Volume Edition. 32mo, gilt top . 1.25 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Hyperion. A Romance. i6mo 1.50 

Popular Edition, i6mo 40 

Popular Edition. Paper covers, 1 6mo 15 

Outre-Mer. i6mo 1.50 

Popular Edition. i6mo 40 

Popular Edition. Paper covers, i6mo 15 

Kavanagh. i6mo 1.50 

S. Weir Mitchell. 

In War Time. i6mo 1.25 

Nora Perry. 

The Tragedy of the Unexpected, and Other Stories. 
" Little Classic " style. i8mo 1.25 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

The Gates Ajar. i6mo 1.50 

Beyond the Gates. i6mo 1.25 

Men, Women, and Ghosts. i6mo 1.50 

Hedged In. i6mo 1.50 

The Silent Partner. i6mo 1.50 

The Story of Avis. i6mo 1.50 

Sealed Orders, and Other Stories. i6mo .... 1.50 

Friends : A Duet. i6mo 1.25 

Doctor Zay. i6mo 1.25 

Phoebe. 

By the author of " Rutledge," i6mo . . , , . .1^1.25 



lO Works of Fiction Published by 

Marian C. L. Reeves and Emily Read. 

Pilot Fortune. i6mo 1.25 

Joseph Xavier Boniface Saintine. 

Picciola. " Riverside Classics." Illustrated. i6ino . i.oo 

Jacques Henri Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 

Paul and Virginia. " Riverside Classics." Illustrated. 

i6mo 1.00 

The Same, together with Undine, and Sintram. 32010 .75 

Sir Walter Scott. 

The Waverley Novels. Illustrated Library Edition, 
This edition has been carefully edited, and is illus- 
trated with 100 engravings by Darley, Dielman, 
Fredericks, Low, Share, Sheppard, and has also a 
glossary and a very full index of characters. In 25 
volumes, i2mo. 

Waverley. Peveril of the Peak. 

Guy Mannering. Quentin Durward. 

The Antiquary. St. Ronan^s Well. 

Rob Roy. Redgauntlet 

Old Mortality. The Betrothed, and the 
Black Dwarf, and Legend Highland Widow. 

of Montrose. The Talisman, and Other 
Heart of Mid-Lothian. Tales. 

Bride of Lammermoor. Woodstock. 

Ivanhoe. The Fair Maid of Perth. 

The Monastery. Anne of Geierstein. 

The Abbot. Count Robert of Paris. 

Kenilworth. The Surgeon's Daughter, 
The Pirate. and Castle Dangerous. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. 

Each volume i.oo 

The set 25>oo 

Half calf 62.50 

Half seal 75.oo 

Globe Edition. Complete in 13 volumes. With icxd 
Illustrations. i6mo. 

The set 16.25 

Half calf, or half morocco 35 -00 

{Sold only in sets. ) 
Tales of a Grandfather. Illustrated Library Edition, 

With six steel plates. In three volumes, i2mo . . 4,50 

Half calf 9.cx> 

Ivanhoe. Fancy binding. 8vo i .cx:> 

Half calf 2.50 



Houghton^ Mifflin and Company. ii 

Horace E. Scudder. 

The Dwellers in Five-Sisters' Court. i6mo . , . . $1.25 
Stories and Romances. i6mo 1.25 

Mark Sibley Severance. 

Hammersmith : His Harvard Days. i2mo . • . 1.50 

T. D. Sherwood. 

Comic History of the United States. Illustrated. i2mo 2.50 

J. E. Smith. 

Oakridge : An Old-Time Story of Maine. i2mo , . 2.00 

Mary A. Sprague. 

An Earnest Trifler. i6mo 1.25 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Agnes of Sorrento. i2mo 1.50 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. i2mo 1.50 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. Popular Illustrated Edition, 

l2mo 2.00 

The Minister's Wooing. i2mo 1.50 

The Mayflower, and Other Sketches. i2mo . . . 1.50 

Nina Gordon (formerly called " Dred "). i2mo . . 1.50 

Oldtown Folks. i2mo 1.50 

Sam Lawson's Fireside Stories. Illustrated. New 

Edition^ enlarged 1.50 

My Wife and I. Illustrated. i2mo 1.50 

We and Our Neighbors. Illustrated. i2mo . . . 1.50 

Poganuc People. Illustrated. i2mo 1.50 

The above eleven volumes, in box 16.50 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. Holiday Edition. With red line 
border. Introduction, and a Bibliography by George 
Bullen, of the British Museum. Over 100 Illustra- 
tions. i2mo 3.50 

6.00 
7.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 



Half calf 

Morocco, or tree calf 

A Dog's Mission, etc. Illustrated. Small 4to 
Queer Little People. Illustrated. Small 4to 
Little Pussy Willow. Illustrated. Small 4to 



Gen. Lew Wallace. 

The Fair God ; or, The Last of the 'Tzins. i2mo . 1.50 



12 Works of Fiction. 

Henry Watterson. 

Oddities in Southern Life and Character. Dlostrated- 
i6mo $1.50 

Richard Grant White. 

The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys, together with the 
Episode of Mr. Washington Adams in England. 
i6mo 1.25 

Adeline D. T. Whitney. 

• 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. Illustrated. i2mo . . . 1.50 

Hitherto: A Story of Yesterdays. i2mo .... 1.50 

Patience Strong's Outings. i2mo 1.50 

The Gayworthys. i2mo 1.50 

Leslie Goldthwaite. Illustrated. i2mo 1.50 

We Girls ; A Home Story. Dlustrated. i2mo . . 1.50 

Real Folks. Illustrated. i2mo 1.50 

The Other Girls. Illustrated. i2mo 1.50 

Sights and Insights. 2 vols. i2mo 3.00 

Odd, or Even ? i2mo 1.50 

Boys at Chequasset. Illustrated. i2mo 1.50 

The above twelve volumes in box 18.00 

%* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent^ post-paid ^ on receipt 0/ price {in 
check on Boston or New Yorky money-order ^ or registered letter) by the 
PttblisherSy 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. ; 1 1 East Seventeenth St., 

New York. 

A Catalogue covtainins^ portraits of many of the above authors, 
with a description of their works ^ will be sent free, on application, 
to any address. 
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